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When  it’s  our  move,  we  jump 


When  U.S.  troops  entered  Cambodia,  not  one,  but 
three  Tribune  correspondents  were  among  the  first  on  the 
scene. 

When  news  develops  anywhere,  we  have  a  great  track 
record  for  moving  fast.  We  can  do  this  because  the  Tribune 
has  seasoned  correspondents  in  all  key  capitals  of  the 
world.  And  more  of  them  than  any  other  newspaper  in 
Mid  America. 

Because  we  had  three  of  our  top  men  there,  the  Trib¬ 
une  could  bring  its  readers  the  most  comprehensive  cover¬ 
age  of  the  history-making  events  in  Cambodia.  The  kind 
of  complete  coverage  Mid  America  has  come  to  expect  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 


Soareh  made 
for  missing 
news  loams 
in  Cambodia 


Post -I] 
Reade 

Able-t 


67%  of  Post -Intelligencer  families 
have  annual  incomes  of  over  $10,000 


.  .  .  and  that  67%  is  a  way-above¬ 
average  figure.  (The  Western  U.S. 
household  average  is  32%. )  A 
high  41%  of  these  readers  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  professional,  technical, 
managerial  or  other  decision¬ 
making  positions.  (The  Western 
average  is  27%. )  The  average 
Post-Intelligencer  reader  is  bet¬ 


ter  educated,  too.  A  greater  share, 
53%,  have  attended  or  graduated 
from  college,  compared  with  32% 
for  Western  U.S.  households. 
These  are  the  kind  of  people  who 
will  respond  to  your  advertising 
message  .  .  .  and  they  live  in  one 
of  the  richest  parts  of  the  nation. 
Reach  them  through  The  P-I. 


Sources:  P-I  readership  survey  cotiducted  by  Gerhardt  Research  Service,  Seattle;  P-1  Reader  Forum,  October  1969-Januartj 
1970;  Analysis  of  Sunset  Magazine's  UVsfem  Market  Almanac,  1967-68. 

The  Seattle  Post -Intelligencer 

IF  YOU’RE  NOT  IN  THE  P-I.  YOU’RE  NOT  IN  THE  NORTHWEST! 

The  Post-Intelllgencer  is  represented  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 
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A  child  is  waiting. 

On  the  one  hand  there  were  the  The  News  described  and  credit  The  News  with  creating  an 

children— motherless  and  pictured  children  for  whom  atmosphere  which  has  led  to  the 

fatherless  . . .  many  defective  in  agencies  despaired  of  finding  adoption  of  hundreds  of  other 

body  or  mind  or  both  ...  all  starved  homes.  hard-to-place  children, 

for  love,  literally  dying  for  want  Then  nine-month-old  Mark,  born  Applications  have  come  from 

of  love.  with  a  cleft  palate  and  without  feet,  all  over  Michigan  as  well  as  from 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  was  adopted  by  a  childless  several  nearby  states, 

the  couples— hearts  overfull  with  couple  who  adore  him  and  hope  Ip,  Michigan  (let  the  cynics  note) 

love  and  longing.  to  adopt  three  more.  thousands  of  men  and  women  are 

But  between  the  two  there  was  Fifteen  families  reached  out  to  ready  to  open  up  their  homes 

no  bridge.  twenty-month-old  Tommy,  biracial  and  arms  and  hearts  when 

Until  the  day  in  August,  1 968,  months  retarded,  two  The  News  tells  them— “A  child 

when  The  Detroit  News  began  its  weeks  after  he  was  introduced.  is  waiting.  ^ 

Sunday  series,  “A  Child  Is  Waiting’’.  And  each  new  child  presented  Th0  D0troit  I\l0WS 

by  The  News  continues  to  bring  out 
a  warm  and  incredibly  large 
response. 

Of  the  69  children  which  The 
News  introduced  to  its  readers  in 
the  first  year  of  the  series,  53  have 
been  adopted.  And  agencies 


The  Chicago 
Tribune... 

The  Atlanta  Journal 
Constitution... 
The  New  York  Post... 

The  Greenville 
I  News-Piedmont... 

The  Phoenix 
Republic-Gazette . . . 

The  Sydney, 
lAustralia  Daily  Mirror 


are  among  the  “progressives". 

They  all  have  the 
production  advantage 
I  of  money-saving  KEMP 

I  Stereo  Central  Remelt  Furnaces  j 
I  Metal  Pumping  Systems  I 

Patented  Combination  Remelt-  i 
I  Casting  Furnaces,  and  | 

i  Patented  Rotary  Plate  Chargers.  ! 

I  Get  the  whole  scoop  in  KEMP  Brochure  K-80. 

I  The  C.  M.  Kemp  Manufacturing  Company, 

j  Dept.  17,  Glen  Burnie,  Maryland  21061 . 

I  K[1[M]P 

{  CREATIVE  ENGirVIEERIIMG  I 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHET  CALENDAR 


JUNE 

7-11 — Newspaper  Division,  Special  Libraries  Association.  Sheraton  Cadillac 
Hotel,  Detroit. 

7-11 — ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference  and  SNPA  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference.  Rivergate,  New  Orleans. 

7-12 — PNPA  Newspaper  Institute-Reporters  Training  Seminar.  Penn  Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

I  1-13 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Rivermont,  Memphis. 

12-13 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

12- 14 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Fort  Sumter  Hotel,  Charleston. 

13- 14 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  Rich¬ 
mond. 

14- 17 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Hotel 
Belmont,  Cape  Cod. 

14-19 — International  Federation  of  Publishers  (FIEJ).  Washington,  D.C. 

14- 26 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  newspaper  executives  (under 
50,000).  Columbia  University.  New  York. 

15- 17 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association. 
Northern  Hotel.  Billings,  Montana. 

15-19 — Seminar  for  Newsmen.  School  of  Journalism.  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene. 

17- 20t — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

18- 20 — Texas  Association.  Astroworld  Hotel,  Houston. 

18-20 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Dunes,  Lincoln  City. 
18-20 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Del 
Monte  Hyatt  House,  Monterey. 

18- 21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Americano  Motel, 
Virginia  Beach.  Virginia. 

19 —  Photo  Clinic,  New  York  Press  Association.  Syracuse  University. 

19-20 — California  Editors  Conference  of  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 

19-20 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Dunes,  Lincoln  City. 
19-21 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Essex  and  Sussex  Hotel.  Spring  Lake, 
N.J. 

21-25 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Radis- 
son  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

21- 26 — American  Newspaper  Guild.  Washington  Plaza  Hotel,  Seattle. 

23- 27 — National  Confederation  of  Press  Women.  Monteleone  Hotel,  New 
Orleans. 

24- 27 — Georgia  Press  Association.  Stuckey's  Carriage  Inn,  Jekyll  Island. 

24- 27 — -National  Newspaper  Association.  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des 
Moines. 

25- 28 — Alabama  Press  Association  Work/Study  Mission  to  Acapulco  and 
Mexico  City. 

28-30 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Gideon  Putnam 
Hotel,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York. 

28-July  2 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Brown  Palace 
Hotel,  Denver. 

28-July  3 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Los 
Angeles. 

JULY 

16-18 — National  Newspaper  Association  Surburban  Newspaper  Section. 
Alderbrook  Inn,  Union,  Washington. 

19-22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Leamington  Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 

22- 24 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Blockade  Runner  Hotel,  Wrights- 
vll  e. 

23- 25 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Gulf  Shores. 

AUGUST 

1-7 — International  Typographical  Union.  Hilton  Hotel.  Buffalo,  New  York. 

6- 8 — Virginia  Press  Association.  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs. 

7- 9 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Oklahoma.  Western  Hills  Lodge, 
Wagoner. 

14-15 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Governor's  House  Motor  Inn,  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

14-15 — Montana  Press  Association.  Butte. 

16-18 — Texas  Dally  Newspaper  Association.  Contessa  Inn,  Longview. 
16-20 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  American  University,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 
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offices  at  860  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022.  Cable  address  "Edpub,  New 
York.”  Publication  office  34  North  Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18301. 
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Co.,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022. 
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HOW  TO  CUT 
ANO 

Tl 

Tl 

C/> 

H  CORNER 

No  doubt  about  it.  Offset  newspaper  production  is  the  new  way,  as  more  than  500  newspapers 
attest.  Sure,  it’s  a  headache  to  have  to  set  type  then  cut  and  paste  it  up.  But  Copley  News  Service 
has  come  to  the  rescue  by  offering  a  complete  weekly  package  of  camera-ready  copy.  A  bal¬ 
anced  bundle  of  25  analytical  stories  and  25  features,  some  with  art,  is  available  through  a  simple 
phone  call.  No  cutting,  trimming,  editing,  pasting  or  head-writing  is  necessary.  Copy  comes  in 
varying  headline  widths,  set  IOV2  ems  and  squared  off  in  the  harmonious  rectangles  that  have  be¬ 
come  the  new  look.  Today’s  readers  are  demanding  and  so  are  production  departments.  You  can 
satisfy  them  both  with  interesting,  well-written  stories  that  take  the  pressure  off  your  production 
department.  Art  and  cartoons  are  included.  It  costs  nothing  to  take  a  look  —  and  a  simple  call 
might  help  you  turn  the  economic  corner.  Write,  wire  or  call  collect . . . 


CNS  is  the  true  supplemental  news  service.  Write  Copley  News  Service,  P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  California  92112.  Call  (714)  234-0191. 
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designed  to  predate  the  new  TY  MAGAZINtS 


NOW  BEING 
PUBLISHED  BY 
MOST  DAILIES  . . . 

Cole  101 


105/8"  Long 

t.-.' 


7V2"  Wide 


Ads  are  readd^ 


48  pages 
24,000  copies  per  hour 


QUARYER-rOLDER  & 
TWO-KNIFE  TRIMMER 


Can  be  installed  to  any  rotary  press  half  folder  to 
produce  TV  Magazines  in  one  operation  .  .  .  glued, 
quarterfolded,  and  trimmed  .  .  .  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion  when  the  press  run  is  finished. 

Contact  us  today  about  the  101  and  other 
models  to  quarter,  eighth,  or  double 
parallel  fold,  for  on  or  off-the-press 
operations. 


Okla.  City  Machine  Works,  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73106 
Phone  405,  236-8841 


originators,  manufacturers  of 
the  SQU"7  newspaper  width  compressing  tens 


ONCE  UPON  A  TIME  THERE  WAS  A  PUBLISHER 
WHO  WANTED  TO  SAVE  MONEY.  He  believed  the 
claim  of  then-unknown  CK  Optical  Co.,  Inc.  that  its  SQU 
Width-Compressing  Lens  would  let  him  print  his 
paper,  unchanged  in  format,  on  narrower  stock. 


The  promise  proved  true.  The 
Publisher  recovered  his 
lens-cost  quickly,  and  he 
continues  to  save  newsprint 
every  publication-day. 

Now  a  hundred 
other  Publishers 
have  followed 
his  example. 


L 


Shouldn't  you  join  them.  For  the  full  story  with  no  obli¬ 
gation,  write  or  call 


372-0372 


(213):^ 

Qo^, 


One. 


PO.  BOX  1067.  REDONDO  BEACH.  CAL/E.  90278 


CATCH-lines 


Ity  l.ienora  Willianison 

I  HE  OTHER  SECTION  mos-tly  breaks  the  rules,  Managing 
Editor  Paul  A.  Pookman  of  the  Detroit  Aews  was  saying 
in  describing  a  youth-oriented  section  of  his  paper  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Press  Conference  recently.  “We  don’t  know  how  young 
jreople  will  react  to  it.  We  know  how  some  people  react — we 
had  the  ultimate  protest  when  someone  wrapped  'The  Other 
.Section’  around  a  brick  and  threw  it  through  a  plate  glass 
window  at  our  othce.’’ 

*  *  * 

Put  the  facts  in  focus. 

(iive  me  the  news 
No  fancy  views 
.No  hocus-pocus. 

FRANK  TY(;ER 

*  *  «■ 

CORRUPTION  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK  comes  from  the 
Seattle  Dost-I ntelligencer  in  a  lead  revealing  “A  secret  report 
on  law  enforcement  found  that  27  percent  of  all  policemen 
patrolling  the  slums  of  three  sample  big  cities — including  the 
nation’s  capital — were  guilty  of  misconduct  ranging  from  theft 
and  bribe-taking  to  planting  weapons  as  phony  evidence.  .  .  .” 

*  *  * 

TRY  YOUR  HAM)  AT  FIMSIHNC,  THIS  STORY  copied 
in  full  from  the  New  York  Times:  "l.ichfield,  England  (UPI) 
— A  load  of  coffins  fell  from  a  truck  on  a  major  highway  here 
and  disappeared.” 

«■  *  * 

THE  POST-\L  DEFICIT  may  have  been  lowered  somewhat 
hy  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  I  niun-Leader,  which  claims  it 
imblishes  more  letters  to  the  editor  than  any  other  l^.S.  news- 
jtaper  -  b.O.Sd  last  vear.  .\nd  those  messages  filled  332  pages. 

«■  *  * 

THE  M.YYOR  OF  SAN  CLEMENTE,  W  alter  F.  Evans  Jr., 
whose  daily  routine  has  been  somewhat  complicated  by  traffic 
problems  lately,  was  amused  by  a  recent  “Gasoline  Alley” 
strip  showing  two  cars  pulled  over  into  a  city-limits  parkway 
area  as  motorcycle  escort  and  black  limos  rush  by.  One  driver 
is  saying  to  the  other,  “What  was  that  all  about?”  The  reply: 
“Just  some  guy  who  lives  in  San  Clemente  on  his  way  to  the 
golf  course.”  The  mayor  wrote  .\Rrni  K  Lako,  president  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  asking  if  he 
could  get  the  original  of  the  Dick  .Moores  strip  to  present  to 
President  Nixon.  The  syndicate  obliged. 

*  *  *  ' 

THE  AMSTERDAM  BUREAU  CHIEF  of  Associated  Press, 
Henk  Kersti.nc,  has  no  automobile  and  no  dirver’s  license. 
He  doesn’t  need  either.  He  rides  to  and  from  work  on  a  bicycle 
— 16  minutes  each  way.  His  wife  gave  him  the  bike  eight  years 
ago  and  suggested  the  daily  ride  would  keep  his  weight  down. 
Other  AP  staffers  arriving  by  car  habitually  park  carefully 
around  the  boss’s  bike. 

*  *  * 

HEADY  HEADS — Over  a  story  of  cream  pie  throwing  by  a 
member  of  the  underground  press  at  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Obscenity  and  Pornography  hearings  in  Washington,  the 
Cleveland  Press  announces:  “Profe.ssor  Hit  in  the  Face  by 
Pie/Thinks  Tosser  Had  Lots  of  Crust”.  From  the  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Press:  “City’s  Potholes  Nominated  for  Top  Macadam-y  Awards”. 
And  over  a  story  on  cosmetic  plastic  surgery  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune:  “Only  Her  Surgeon  Nose  for  Sure”. 

■*•*•*• 

THIS  COMMENCEMENT  SEASON  is  the  time  Maynard 
E.  CoHiCK,  33,  gives  up  typesetting  which  has  taken  him 
halfway  round  the  world  and  made  three  college  degrees 
financially  possible.  Graduating  with  a  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Missouri,  Cohick  pounded  the  Linotype  at  the 
Columbia  Tribune  right  up  to  graduation  day.  A  life-time  of 
adventure  is  already  behind  him:  High  school  graduate  at  17; 
six  years  roaming  by  land,  sea  and  air;  two  years  in  the  Army; 
degrees  from  two  California  colleges  and  then  a  prize-winning 
record  at  Columbia.  He  worked  at  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
and  papers  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  along  the  way.  He 
even  found  time  to  get  married  and  has  three  children.  His 
advice  to  other  young  men,  “Don’t  just  wait  for  time  to  pass. 
Use  it  for  all  it’s  worth.” 
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When  New  York  City  sharply  curtailed 
service  on  the  famed  Staten  Island  Ferry 
in  the  name  of  economy,  Staten  island’s 
elected  officials  were  mum.  But  the  Staten 
Island  Advance  wasn’t.  It  launched  a  46-day 
crusade  of  stories  and  pictures  that  proved 
the  action  was  ill-advised  and  uneconomi¬ 
cal.  The  city  fathers  surrendered  and 
restored  service. 


That’s  the  way  it  has  been  for  more  than 
80  years.  The  Advance  has  been  guard- 
inj»  the  best  interests  of  its  readers  in  a 
community  that  has  j^rown  by  30  per  cent 
in  ten  years. 


The  Staten  Island  Advance 


A  component  of  UNYT  —  A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


Editor  61.  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

PubRsher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  aversKe  net  paid  December  31,  1969 — 24,994 
Renewal  Rate  71.69% 


Editors  and  computers 

Wc  recall  with  nostalgia  the  simple  prolilems  ol  setting  lype  in 
order  to  apply  ink  to  paper  in  the  most  efluient  manner  th;ii  used 
to  he  discussed  at  the  annual  ANl* A  “methaniial  conlerences.” 

Now  the  mechanical  or  production  superintendent  tpiite  often  has 
an  engineering  degree  and  he  will  he  in  New  Orleans  at  the  .\N1*.\- 
Research  Institute  exjMisition  to  examine  and  discuss  direct  litho¬ 
graphic/letterpress  printing,  laihode  ray  tube  typesetting,  (;R  I  termi¬ 
nals,  computer  utilities,  table  television,  satellite  communications  and 
even  facsimile  newspapers. 

The  world  of  newspaper  produtiion  has  (hanged  so  fast  and  so 
much  that  the  old-fashioned  “mechanical  conference”  is  no  longer 
ihe  exclusive  domain  of  the  etpiipment  experts. 

W’e  are  at  the  milestone  of  progress  when  newsjiaper  editors  would 
do  well  to  attend  these  (onferemes  luxause  those  who  oKKhue  the 
newspapers  in  what  used  to  lie  tailed  the  “batk  shop”  are  now  busiU 
engaged  in  helping  the  etiitor  do  a  more  elTicient  job.  .St  iente  has  in¬ 
vaded  the  newsroom  and  with  ii  the  stientifu  brains  from  the  ])ro- 
(1  net  ion  department. 

T  he  .\XP.\  Researth  Institute  is  iinolved  in  a  storv  monitorini! 
and  viewing  program  utili/ing  tatluHle  ra\  tube  consoles;  in  stor\ 
editing  systems  linking  CiR  T  and  (omputer  memories:  in  page  layout 
and  dummy  techniques  using  CIR  1. 

It  may  be  that  the  editor  of  the  future  will  have  to  have  an  engi¬ 
neering  degree  as  well  as  a  journalism  degree  in  order  to  know  how 
to  operate  his  newsroom  lull  of  tompiUers  and  C  R  Ts. 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 


With  which  has  been  merged;  The  Journalist 
^  established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker 


Associate  Editors:  Craig  Tomkinson,  Jerome  H. 
Walker  Jr.,  Lenora  Williamson. 


I  Midwest  Editor;  Gerald  B.  Healey. 


Pacific  Coast  Editor;  Campbell  Watson. 


Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 
Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Grant  Biddle.  Harry  B. 
Mullinix,  Donald  L.  Parvin,  Earl  W.  Wilken, 
John  C.  Wilson. 


Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 


Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Witt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 
Classified  Advertising  Manager:  John  Johnson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 


Librarian:  James  Santangelo. 
Treasurer:  William  J.  Teresky. 

OFFICES 


Cost  of  campaigning 

Every  two  years  somewhere  in  these  I'niietl  .States  in  some  hotlv 
(ontestetl  {xtlitital  campaign  some  candidate  (om|)lains  abottt  the 
high  tost  ol  cam|)aigning.  partit  iihirlv  the  amount  of  money  being 
plated  in  ;i(lvertisin,g  bv  his  ;i(l\eisarv  whith  is  more  than  he  tan 
aflord.  etc. 

It  has  hapixtned  in  local,  state  and  national  elections  and  some  das 
we  ex|x(  t  to  see  mote  stringent  and  enlorteable  rtiles  adoptetl  on  how 
mtit  h  a  tandidate  can  spend  on  his  tampaign. 

In  the  meantime,  all  media  toiild  do  something  to  help  the  situ;i- 
tion,  barring  interference  Irom  a  nosy  ;tnti-tiiist  deparimenl.  Win 
don't  all  media — newspapers.  m;ig;i/ines,  radio,  television,  otitdooi. 
c  ar  t  ards,  elt  . — set  a  politicil  aiheriising  rate  as  low  as  possible  making 
it  available  to  ;ill  comers  "at  tost”  as  their  c onlribtition  to  making 
demotiatv  work? 

Verbal  pollution 

In  the  lOOth  column  he  has  wriiteu  lor  Eikl*,  Roy  H.  Catjjpertid  in 
his  "Ediunial  \Vork  Shop”  hist  week  atcused  us  all  (EfkP  included) 
ol  verbal  jaollution  iu  our  mis-tise  ol  the  word  "ecology.” 

The  word  means  “the  interrelationship  of  org;inisms  and  their 
environment.”  It  is  not  a  synonym  lor  "en\  ironment”  but  we  suspet  t 
that  it  may  become  that  through  tommoti  usage  iti  the  press. 

T  he  general  subject,  uo  matter  what  voti  t  all  it,  is  impoi  taut 
eitough  so  that  more  than  .aO  newsp'apeis  ha\e  named  an  “environ¬ 
ment  /  pollution  etologs  eilitoi .” 
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letters 

IT'S  WORTH  IT 

Our  copy  of  the  1970  Yearbook  arrived 
along  with  your  note  concerning  the  delay. 
As  director  of  campus  publications,  one 
who  faces  in  a  smaller  way  printing  and 
production  problems  such  as  the  one  you 
outlined,  may  1  say  that  your  note  was  a 
masterpiece  of  understatement. 

The  Yearbook  is  excellent,  and  will 
prove  to  he  an  enormously  valuable  refer¬ 
ence  book  for  us.  It  was  worth  waiting  for. 

ArthI'R  M.  Sanderson 

Tampa,  Fla. 

(The  uritrr  is  Chairman.  Mass  Com- 
munirations,  and  Director,  Campus  Publi¬ 
cations.  at  the  University  of  South  Flor¬ 
ida.  I 

*  *  * 

RE  ITER  LATE  .  .  . 

This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  the 
1970  Editor  &  Publisher  Yearbook,  re¬ 
ceived  via  special  delivery.  We  find  this 
book  invaluable  and  are  pleased  to  have 
it,  regardless  of  the  understandable  delay 
in  publishing  the  1970  edition. 

Ki  DOLi*H  P.  Custer 

Chicago,  111. 

(The  writer  is  business  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Bears  Football  Club.) 

*  *  * 

(  (LNFESSIONS  OF  A 
CONCEALED  RECORDER 

Does  a  journalist  have  the  moral  right 
to  conceal  a  tape  recorder  during  an  in¬ 
terview  ? 

That  he  has  the  legal  right,  under 
Federal  law,  seems  to  be  established  in 
Stuart  Bykofsky's  incisive  article  (E&P, 
Nov.  1,  1969),  in  which  he  noted: 

"The  wire  tapping  and  electronics  sur¬ 
veillance  section  of  the  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1968.  18  U.S.C.A.  #2510  et  seq  pro¬ 
vides  that  it  is  not  unlawful  for  a  person 
who  is  a  party  of  a  communication  to  in¬ 
tercept  it :  so  long  as  the  interception  is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  committing  any 
criminal  or  tortuous  act  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  state.” 

.So  much  for  the  legal  consideration,  a 
field  in  which  I  am  a  layman — albeit  a 
curious  one,  in  wondering  just  how  any¬ 
one  can  "intercept”  communication  which 
is  intemled  for  himself? 

Yet  what  is  legal  is  not  always  ethical. 
A  time-honored  precept  of  moral  theology 
is  that  ecpiity  is  above  the  law.  And  the 
constant  susceptibility  of  the  law  to 
change  hears  out  the  validity  of  this  ideal. 

Mr.  Bykof.sky,  a  managing  editor,  cites 
the  case  of  the  concealed  recorder,  either 
in  attache  case  or  on  one's  person,  and 
concludes:  “But  that's  real  cloak  and 
dagger  stuff.” 

I  agree  with  his  terminology — although 
perhaps  not  with  his  intended  verdict.  For 
1  have  on  a  number  of  occasions  concealed 
a  tape  recorder  under  my  cloak — and  been 
on  the  receiving  end  of  a  number  of  long 
daggers. 

“Hell  hath  no  fury  like  a  woman 
scorned” — unless  it  is  the  wrath  of  certain 
ecclesiastics  when  thev  discover  that  their 
controversial  statements  have  really  gone 
on  the  record  fer). 
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In  each  of  these  cases,  before  recording, 

I  had  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  am  a 
working  journalist.  I  identified  my  em¬ 
ployer.  I  made  careful  note  of  an  absence 
of  any  stipulation  that  the  conversation 
was  “off  the  record”  or  “in  confidence”, 
which,  as  a  member  of  both  the  Fourth 
and  Second  Estates,  I  am  bound  to  re¬ 
spect. 

The  frequency  with  which  certain  of  the 
cloth  are  disposed  to  declaim  “You  mis¬ 
quoted  me!”  became  apparent  to  me  within 
six  months  of  my  beginning  as  a  reporter 
and  columnist,  four  years  ago. 

So  I  procured  a  tape  recorder.  This 
high  (tuality  device  is  small  enough  to  be 
hung  by  a  shoulder  strap  next  to  my  hip, 
and  fairly  well  concealed  under  any  suit 
coat — or  even  better  concealed  under  a 
top  coat. 

1  also  obtained  a  special  directional 
micro|)lione.  which  I  fit  under  my  watch 
band  and  ID  bracelet,  with  the  wire  run¬ 
ning  up  my  sleeve.  This  special  micro¬ 
phone  is  jiowerful  enough  to  pick  up  con¬ 
versation  at  25  yards.  And  when  aimed 
properly  it  can  make  the  conversation 
stand  out  whatever  the  background  noise. 

I  am  thus  able  to  avoid  any  need  to  string 
out  wire  after  the  manner  of  .so  many 
radio  and  TV  reporters. 

I  have  never  reported  any  statements 
made  by  anyone  who  (1)  did  not  know  my 
identity  as  a  journalist,  or  (2)  said  that 
his  remarks  were  either  “off  the  record" 
or  “in  confidence.” 

But  if  statements  are  made  to  me  with¬ 
out  such  qualifications  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  my  identity  as  a  journalist, 
it  is  my  conviction  that  it  is  perfectly 
ethical  to  record  them,  with  or  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  person  being  inter- 
view’ed. 

Why  should  any  honest  person  be  will¬ 
ing  to  direct  statements  to  a  reporter's 
brain  and  notebook — and  not  to  his  re¬ 
corder? 

.\ny  reporter  who  is  willing  to  do  his 
duty  in  reporting  both  good  as  well  as  bad 
news  of  religion  had  better  use  a  recorder. 
Neither  editors  nor  reporters  should  fail 
to  question  the  motives  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  direct  statements  to  a  reporter's 
ear,  but  not  to  his  recorder.  And  when 
the  time  arrives  in  which  no  editor  will 
tolerate  such  sleazy  distinction,  there 
should  be  no  further  need  for  concealment 
of  the  recorder,  which  can  be  a  reporter's 
first  line  of  defense. 

The  recorder  still  affects  some  people 
as  the  camera  affects  some  primitives — 
who  think  they  may  lose  their  souls  if 
photographed.  Yet  this  is  the  electronics 
age.  And  no  spokesman  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  forthright  if  he  is  afraid  of  re¬ 
corders,  but  not  a  reporter’s  notebook — or 
Iv  cameras. 

Perhaps  the  rapid  technological  devel¬ 
opment  may  produce  a  device  which  is 
able  to  detect  any  alteration  or  splicing  of 
tape,  so  that  unaltered  tape  recordings 
could  invariably  be  admissible  as  evi¬ 
dence. 

As  it  is,  a  tape  can  be  amazingly  ef¬ 
fective  in  resimnding  to  clergy  complaints 
— if  not  to  the  fair-minded  on  their  church 
boards. 

A  reporter's  idtimate  defense  is  his  edi¬ 
tor,  who  can  also  get  the  jiictiire  by  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  tape.  My  writing  has  evoked 
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frequent  instances  of  sulphuric  denuncia¬ 
tion. 

Lester  Kinsolvinc 

San  Francisco 


*  •*■  * 


(The  Rev.  Lester  Kinsolving  is  an  Epis¬ 
copal  Worker  Priest,  whose  weekly  column 
for  San  Francisco’s  Chronicle  Features  is 
published  by  157  dailies  and  117  iceeklies. 
in  47  states,  Canada  and  Rome.) 

*  *  * 


EVERY  HOUR 

George  Barmann’s  article  on  the  .4n- 
chorage  Daily  News  (April  18)  induced 
more  than  a  little  nostalgia.  My  first  new  s¬ 
paper  job  was  on  the  Daily  News.  For 
about  10  years — almost  from  the  time  it 
was  founded  as  a  daily  (in  1947,  not  1952 
as  the  article  states) — I  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News. 

In  retrospect,  the  launching  of  a  new 
daily  on  a  shoestring  against  competition 
in  what  was  then  still  a  comparatively 
small  town  seems  to  have  been  a  most  in¬ 
credible  undertaking.  Even  more  incredible 
was  the  survival  and  growth  of  the  News 
in  the  face  of  numerous  obstacles  includ¬ 
ing  newsprint  problems,  woefiillv  inade¬ 
quate  early  quarters  and  an  ancient  and 
frustratingly  uncooperative  printing  (iress. 

That  .Anchorage  todav  is  the  smalle«^t 
American  community  having  two  inde¬ 
pendently-owned  daily  newspapers  must  be 
attributed  to  the  ramarkable  vision,  cour¬ 
age,  and  determination  of  Norman  C. 
Brown,  founder  and  former  publisher  of 
the  News.  He  and  Mrs.  Brown  struggled 
valiantly  to  keen  the  Newsgoing  at  times 
when  anvone  else  probably  would  have 
thrown  in  the  towel. 

A'our  article  was  headed  “We  Prayed 
Everv  Night.”  I’m  sure  Norni  Brown 
would  agree  with  me  that,  told  from  our 
standpoint,  the  Daily  News  storv  would 
have  to  be  headed  “We  Prayed  Every 
Hour.'’ 

Clifford  Cernick 

Washington,  D.C. 

(The  writer  is  chief.  Employee  Informa¬ 
tion  Division.  Office  of  Public  Affairs. 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.) 


Short  Takes 

The  highlight  of  the  evening,  however, 
will  be  the  drowning  of  the  queen  and 
her  four  court  members. — .\llinnce 
(Ohio)  Review. 

*  *  >|! 

“I  shook  twice,”  panted  one  two-head¬ 
ed  boy  as  he  shifted  himself  into  range 
for  a  third  try. — Orlando  (Fla.)  Senti¬ 
nel. 

*  * 

Classified  ad:  FOR  SALK  TWO  NICE 
OLD  SECRETARIES,  .$6.')  each.— -Uor- 
i/antown.  (W.V.)  Post. 

*  *  * 

FOUND:  Small  black  female  very 
tame,  found  8()th  Street.  Between  Park 
&  Lex. — Xew  York  Timei^. 

*  *  * 

The  bridegroom’s  grandparents  .  .  . 
were  guests  at  the  welding. —  Walla 
llV///n  (Wash.)  Union-Bnlletin. 

♦  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  amusing  typograph- 
iccl  errors  found  in  newsiutiiers  and  re¬ 
printed  here.) 
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PiesentiiKiTheNewYbrkTimes  Index  for 

Why  did  we  make  our  newest  Index  volume*lgok 
like  an  ordinary  index  ?  There’s  a  good  reason. 

The  New  York  Times  Index  for  1969  is  not  an  ordiiwy 
index. 

It’s  more.  An  encyclopedia  of  recent  history.  A  one- 
volume  reference  shelf.  The  most  comprehensive,  day-to- 
day  summary  of  1969  news  stories  available. 

In  over  1,800  pages,  you’ll  find  summaries  of  virtually 
every  news  story  covered  in  The  Times.  Capsule  reports 
that  dig  deep  below  the  headlines.  That  usually  provide 
all  needed  information. 

Of  course,  you  can’t  completely  judge  our  Index  by  its 
new  cover.  So  try  it  for  30  days  on  approval. 

You  be  the  judge.  Just  mail  our  coupon  today. 


Name 


Library 


he  New  York  Times,  Library  Services/ 
Information  Division,  Dept.  EP,  229  West  43d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 


Please  send  The  New  York  Times  Index  on 
approval  for  30  days— and  bill  us. 


□  Complete  service— 1969  annual  volume  plus 
24  upcoming  semi-monthly  issues  $150 


□  1969  annual  volume 


$87.50 


Nowyoucan 
ju^  our  book 
byitscay^. 
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Search  goes  on  for  score 
of  newsmen  in  Cambodia 

Ky  l^iiora  Williamson 


The  number  of  newsmen  and 
women  missing  in  the  Cambo¬ 
dian  fighting  has  risen  to  23 
this  week.  The  first  known  fa¬ 
tality  was  believed  to  be  CBS 
newsman  George  Syvertsen,  38. 

Syvert.sen  was  in  a  group  of 
eight  television  correspondents 
and  crewmen  en  route  to  the 
Camlx)dian  town  of  Takeo  last 
Sunday,  May  31,  the  same  area 
where  other  newsmen  have  been 
captured  and  subsequently  re¬ 
leased.  Others  in  the  group  are 
mi.ssing,  with  three  of  them  re¬ 
ported  held  by  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  disfigured  body — assumed 
to  be  that  of  Sywertsen  from 
clothing  identification — was  in 
a  shallow,  freshly-dug  grave 
about  50  yards  from  Cambodian 
Route  3  where  his  jeep  was 
found,  mangled  and  burned,  as 
though  hit  by  a  rocket. 

The  CBS  Saigon  bureau 
chief  declined  to  make  positive 
identification,  but  it  was  clear 
he  believed  the  correspondent 
was  dead.  A  CBS  search  team 
found  one  car  and  the  jeep  be¬ 
longing  to  the  correspondents 
Wednesday. 

CBS  producer-newsman  Ger¬ 
ald  Miller,  who  was  with  Sy¬ 
vertsen,  is  still  missing,  as  are 
NBC  correspondent  Welles 
Hangen,  Japanese  soundman 
Yoshiko  Waku  and  French 
cameraman  Roger  Colne. 

Hangen’s  Cambodian  driver 
escaped  and  returned  to  Phnom- 
penh,  telling  NBC  there  that 
Hangen,  Waku,  and  Colne  were 
alive  and  being  well  treated  in 
a  house  about  3>/2  miles  from 


the  site  of  the  attack.  He  said 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  CBS 
men  and  two  Japanese  camera¬ 
men,  Tononari  Ishii  and  Kojiro 
Sakai,  and  Ramnik  Lekhi,  an 
Indian,  who  were  in  the  party. 

Only  a  day  before  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  crews,  Gerald 
Miller  had  sent  a  radio  report 
saying  that  “one  of  the  odd  as¬ 
pects  of  the  war  in  Cambodia  is 
the  role  being  played  by 
newsmen  trying  to  learn  where 
the  communist  forces  are  and 
what  they  are  doing. 

Often  out  alone 

“This  is  not  like  South  Viet¬ 
nam,”  he  said,  “with  its  wealth 
of  supplies  and  information 
resources.  The  Cambodian 
Army  has  no  intelligence  ser¬ 
vice  to  speak  of,  and  often  has 
no  idea  who  is  where.  So 
newsmen  often  find  themselves 
out  alone,  driving  down  un¬ 
known  roads  and  crossing  riv¬ 
ers  trj  ing  to  discover  what  the 
Cambodian  Army  itself  doesn’t 
know.  In  this  confused  and 
dangerous  situation,  15  jour¬ 
nalists  have  been  captured  so 
far.” 

The  next  day,  eight  more, 
with  Miller  included,  were 
added  to  the  list. 

Both  Syvertsen  and  Miller 
were  once  employed  by  the 
Middletovn  (N.Y.)  Timea  Her¬ 
ald  and  Record  and  both  had 
worked  for  the  Associated 
Press.  Syvertsen  was  wdth  AP 
from  January  1958  until  July 
1965,  when  he  resigned  to  join 
the  \ew  York  Herald  Tribune. 


While  with  AP,  he  served  in 
Warsaw  and  Moscow.  Recently, 
Syvertsen  has  been  based  in 
Tokyo  where  his  wife,  Gusta, 
resides.  His  mother,  Ingrid 
Sywertsen,  lives  in  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla. 

Arthur  R.  Bertelson,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-DisjAitch,  said  that  no 
word  had  been  received  on  the 
trio  of  correspondents,  includ¬ 
ing  Richard  Dudman  of  the 
Post-Dispatch,  Elizabeth  Pond 
of  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  and  Mike  Morrow, 
Dispatch  News  Service,  who 
disappeared  after  crossing  the 
border  in  Svay  Rieng  province 
from  Saigon  in  early  May. 
When  last  seen  by  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  cor¬ 
respondent,  Ronald  Ross,  they 
were  arguing  with  soldiers  at  a 
Cambodian  Army  roadblock.  It 
is  presumed  they  were  captured 
by  Viet  Cong. 

Marquis  Childs,  contributing 
editor  of  the  Post-Dispatch, 
said  on  his  return  to  Washing¬ 
ton  this  week  after  several 
days  in  Paris,  that  the  feeling 
there  seems  to  be  that  the  trio 
“are  alive  and  that  their  where¬ 
abouts  are  known  to  Hanoi  and 
to  Sihanouk.” 

Childs  went  to  Paris  with  the 
thought  that  arranging  for  a 
permanent  agent  with  some  en¬ 
tree  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation  might  be  effective  in 
locating  and  securing  the  re¬ 
lease  of  Dudman  and  the  oth¬ 
ers.  Childs  said  he  talked  to 
more  than  25  persons  in  the 
French  government,  U.  S.  Em¬ 
bassy,  and  other  newsmen  and 


members  of  the  Communist  del¬ 
egation,  and  the  conclusion  was 
that  to  engage  a  representative 
would  serve  no  real  purpose. 
Instead  “inquiries  by  newspa¬ 
per  people  and  others  should  be 
kept  going  to  keep  the  whole 
thing  alive,”  he  told  E&P. 

Bertelson  commented  that 
efforts  are  continuing  through 
diplomatic  channels  in  an  effort 
to  secure  information  on 
Dudman  and  the  others. 
Dudman  is  the  chief  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch. 

An  AP  dispatch  from  Saigon 
portation  problems  of  newsmen 
covering  the  Cambodian 
fighting.  “Until  the  war  spilled 
over  into  Cambodia  reporters 
did  not  have  to  worry  too  much 
about  being  captured,”  it 
related.  Although  some  have 
fallen  into  enemy  hands  in 
Laos  and  Vietnam,  reporters 
traveling  to  battle  scenes  in  Vi¬ 
etnam  usually  went  with  allied 
units. 

“With  army-supplied  trans¬ 
port  totally  lacking  from  the 
Cambodian  side  of  the  Cam¬ 
bodian  war,  reporters  have  had 
to  get  their  stories  on  their 
own,  whether  by  sampan,  bicy¬ 
cle,  motorbike  or  hired  car. 
Perhaps  encouraged  by  the 
paved  Cambodian  highways,  re¬ 
porters  who  would  never  travel 
without  military  escort  into, 
say.  South  Vietnam’s  War  Zone 
1),  have  forged  ahead  beyond 
the  last  military  outposts  in 
Cambodia.” 

A  New  York  Times  story 
commented:  “Press  passes 

waved  at  smiling  soldiers  along 
the  road  allowed  anyone  to  en¬ 
ter  the  no-man’s  land  that  be¬ 
gins  not  far  from  the  Phnom- 
Penh  city  limits.” 

Two  weeks  ago  Robert  C. 
Miller  of  UPI  and  his  compan- 
(Co)! tinned  on  page  10) 


Newspaper  credentials  issued  to  salesmen 


An  investigation  by  Alex  P. 
Dobish,  a  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  reporter,  has  revealed 
the  misuse  of  press  accredita¬ 
tion  in  Vietnam. 

The  Army  began  its  own  in¬ 
quiry  in  Saigon  after  the  Jour¬ 
nal  reported  that  Leon  Ripley, 
64,  who  died  in  a  Jeep  crash, 
was  a  salesman  for  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Service  Co.  of  Santa  Cruz, 
Calif.,  and  not  a  newsman.  The 
U.  S.  Command  in  Saigon  had 


announced  Ripley’s  death  and 
said  he  was  accredited  to  Local 
News  Service  of  Butler,  Wis. 
(E&P,  May  23). 

.Surrenders  eredentials 

Three  persons  accredited  to 
Local  News  Service  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  Military  Service  Co., 
a  firm  that  sells  supplies  to 
officers  clubs  around  the  world. 
One  of  them,  Floyd  Eggert,  a 
retired  Army  sergeant  major. 


surrendered  his  press  creden¬ 
tials  in  Saigon.  •4uthorities  said 
he  had  apparently  applied  for 
press  credentials  to  get  PX  and 
military  transportation  privile¬ 
ges  that  are  available  to 
newsmen. 

Eggert,  who  is  sales  manager 
of  the  California  firm,  told  the 
AP,  “I  got  into  writing  as  a 
part-time  job,  but  I  decided  it 
just  wasn’t  my  cup  of  tea.” 

Ripley,  a  retired  master  ser¬ 


geant,  came  from  Fort  Walton 
Beach,  Fla. 

Gary  Zeller,  who  .said  he  was 
a  partner  in  the  Local  News 
Service,  told  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  reporter  that  Eggert, 
Ripley,  Frank  Noble  and  Peter 
Zeller  were  part-time  reporters 
who  were  paid  on  publication  of 
their  work  but  they  hadn’t 
received  any  compen.sation. 
Gary’s  brother,  Peter,  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  pilot  in  Thailand. 
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Cambodia 

{C«ntiunet1  from  fiaf/e  9) 


ion  photoj^rapher,  Kyoichi  Sa- 
wada,  a  Pulitzer  prize-winner, 
experienced  a  “most  courteous 
cai)ture”  by  V^iet  Cong  guer¬ 
rillas  who  giggled,  smiled, 
l)o\ved  and  seemed  embarrassed 
alxiut  the  whole  incident. 

Five  miles  past  a  checkpoint 
on  the  road  to  Phnom  Penh  the 
UPI  team  with  their  Cambodi¬ 
an  interpreter  and  driver  were 
stopped  by  gun-wielding  cap- 
tors  who  invited  them  to  walk 
down  a  tree-lined  road,  along 
where  black-trousered  soldiers 
could  be  seen  lurking  in  the 
bushes. 

Miller  and  Sawada  declined 
anil  their  captors  told  them  to 
go  and  squat  in  the  shade  of  a 
house  nearby.  They  did  and 
watched  the  Viet  Cong  drive 
down  the  road  in  their  car  to 
meet  their  “chief,”  whom  Miller 
<le.scribed  as  looking  like  a  drug¬ 
store  cowboy  with  dark  glasses 
and  a  wide-brimmed  hat. 

The  leader  had  the  newsmen 
escorted  to  his  office  about  five 
miles  away  where  all  their  be¬ 
longings  were  taken  from 
them.  A  receipt  was  given. 
They  were  then  introduced  to  a 
North  Vietnamese  officer  W’ho 
talked  with  them  about  the  war 
for  two  hours. 

The  friendly  detention  lasted 
eight  hours.  The  Vietcong  re¬ 
turned  the  personal  belongings. 
Miller  and  Sawada  handed  back 
the  receipts,  and  guerrillas 
walke<l  with  them  back  to  the 
I)lace  of  capture.  They  were 
free  to  leave,  which  they  did, 
waving  a  white  flag  made  from 
handkerchiefs. 

A  CBS  team  consisting  of 
Don  Webster,  Willis  Brown  and 
Kurt  Hoefle  reported  a  similar 
incident.  They  had  been  stepped 
by  a  roadblock  fashioned  from 
tree  branches  spread  across 
rifle  boxes. 


IHE  ATLVJT.^’ONSTITt'TIO' 


IT'S  NO  AX-IDFNT — ^That's  Governor  Lester  Maddox  manhandling  one  of  the  newspaper  vending 
boxes  he  ordered  off  the  grounds  of  the  State  Capitol  in  Atlanta.  The  Georgia  Governor  is  feuding 
with  the  papers,  calling  them  "lying  devils  and  dirty  dogs."  The  papers  made  a  joke  of  it  and  said 
"his  apopletic  excellency"  is  welcome  to  picket  their  building. 


1»  *■•11  J  newspapers.  Orders  for  .SS-inch 

IVIlllS  iftCCQ  to  replace  6()-inch  rolls  are 

coming  in  from  large  users. 

•gl  A  Several  years  ago  publishers 

^  iOSS^  shaved  page  widths  to  gain  a 

saving  in  newsprint  costs  by  re-  In  1968,  the  Eautoo  (Pa.) 
ducing  tonnage.  Most  of  the  Express  provided  information 
1.  UU  VII IM  Bidder  newspapers  have  on  magazine  subscription  sales 

^  changed  to  page  widths  of  14  V2  practices  to  its  Congressman, 

The  Canadian  government’s  inches  with  lO-pica  columns.  Fred  B.  Rooney,  who  thereui)on 
move  freeing  the  dollar  to  find  The  St.  Paul  papers  alone  esti-  initiated  a  full-scale  investiga- 
its  own  level  in  the  money  mar-  mated  a  saving  of  900  tons  on  tion. 

ket  gave  the  newsprint  industry  an  annual  order  of  .‘10,000  tons.  This  week  the  Federal  Trade 
cause  for  concern  this  week.  Commission  charged  four  mag- 

The  Canadian  dollar  immedi-  •  azine  companies — Cowles  Com- 

ately  ro.se  in  value  from  92  munications  Inc.,  Time  Inc., 

cents  (U.S.)  to  nearly  97  cents  1  i  c  -.i  !•  Hearst  Corp.,  and  Perfect  Film 

(U.S.),  causing  the  newsprint  Haroltl  Slllllll  dies;  ^  Chemical  Corp.— with  using 

companies  to  lose  substantial  newsprint  snpplier  deceptive  tactics  to  sell  long- 

sums  in  foreign  exchange.  Pay-  Harold  S.  Smith,  76,  a  leader  term  subscriptions  to  maga- 
nient  for  newsprint  ship^d  to  newsprint  industrv  for 

the  U.S.  IS  made  in  U.S.  dollars  \  ^  .3 

, ^  ^  50  years,  died  or  cancer  June  d  1  1  u  -u 

and  this  gave  the  manufacturers  city. 

an  peicen  a  \a.n  age  in  ^n  born  there  Sejitemlier  *2,  The  FTC,  wdiich  issues  corn- 

version  while  the  Canadian  dol-  ^^,^3 

lar  was  official^  pegged  at  9-  .  lielieve”  that  the  law  has  bepn 


FTC  opens  attack 
on  magazine  sales 


Paper  under  new  owners 


as  Cairo, 

Ity  (ierald  B.  Healey 

An  eight-year  battle  against 
tremendous  odds  has  ended  for 
Martin  Brown,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Cairo 
(Ill.)  Ei'eniuy  Citize)i. 

The  paper  changed  hands 
about  two  months  ago,  with 
Richard  C.  Cain,  of  Galveston, 
Tex.,  and  his  associates  taking 
over.  Cain,  28,  the  new  editor 
and  publisher,  formerly  with 
the  (lal renton  Dailif  News,  said 
he  will  continue  to  operate  an 
independent  newspaper. 

But  the  fighting  appears  over 
except  for  Cain’s  job  of  keep¬ 
ing  advertising  revenue  flour¬ 
ishing — one,  which  he  says, 
looks  brighter  than  the  surface 
facts  would  indicate. 

The  trouble  the  Citizen  found 
itself  in  by  1969  actually  start¬ 
ed  in  1962  when  the  black  sec¬ 
tor  of  the  community  started 
protests  over  the  lack  of  jobs 
for  members  of  their  race. 

I  ('.iliz4‘ns  were  warned 

I  Brown  had  been  warning  the 
j  citizenry  in  his  paper,  started 
as  a  weekly  in  1885  by  George 
Fisher,  that  Cairo  was  in  grave 
'  economic  danger  because  of 
changing  patterns  in  transpor¬ 
tation  and  other  factors.  But 
few  townspeople  paid  much  at- 
‘  tention  and  Cairo  continued  to 
\  go  downhill,  although,  on  the 
surface.  Brown  said,  it  didn’t 
appear  to  be  in  immediate  dan- 
ffer. 

1'he  economic  and  black  prob¬ 
lems  continued  to  increase  and 
the  spring  of  1969  turned  into 
j  a  nightmare,  with  buildings 
being  burned,  blacks  boycotting 
Cairo  stores  operated  by 
whites,  street  and  neighborhoo<l 
violence,  numerous  appearances 
of  the  National  Guard  and  a 
resultant  heavy  decline  in 
newspaper  advertising. 

There  wasn’t  a  strict  adver¬ 
tising  boycott.  Brown  ex¬ 
plained,  although  it  was  widely 
reported  at  the  time  that  dis¬ 
gruntled  merchants  had 
cancelled  ad  orders  because  of 
the  moderate  .stand  the  Citizen 
took  on  the  harshly-opposed  in¬ 
tegration  question  and  other 
protestations  of  blacks. 

He  pointed  out  that  Cairo’s 
black  population,  which  is  about 
40  i)ercent,  although  accounting 
for  only  about  25  percent  of  the 
economy,  had  refused  to  pa- 

EDITOR  an  PUBLISHER 


111.  calms 


tronize  Cairo  stores  (except  for 
food  stores)  and  the  owners 
necessarily  had  to  cut  adverti.s- 
ing  drastically  because  business 
was  off.  Actually,  according  to 
Brown,  only  three  or  four  mer¬ 
chants  stopped  advertising  and 
these  were  smaller  accounts. 

Paper  liiirliiig  badly 

He  figures  that  of  an  aver¬ 
age  gross  advertising  revenue 
of  $15(),()0()  annually,  he  was 
off  in  excess  of  $20,000  for 
19()9.  A  10  percent  loss  in  a 
marginal  operation  is  enough  to 
“put  us  in  the  hole,”  Brown 
said,  which  meant  that  the  Citi¬ 
zen  was  hurting  badly. 

There  were  six  heirs  to  the 
estate  of  John  C.  Fisher,  an 
uncle  of  Brown’s,  who  became 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Cit¬ 
izen  when  his  father,  George 
died.  The  father  had  founded 
the  Daily  Citizen  in  1899,  al¬ 
though  it  virtually  was  being 
run  by  his  son.  George  Fisher 
died  in  1900  and  in  1928  anoth¬ 
er  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Evening  Citizen  was  marked  by 
the  purchase  of  the  Cairo  Bul¬ 
letin. 

The  Bulletin  had  been  a 
morning  Democratic  paper, 
while  the  Citizen  was  Republi¬ 
can.  John  Fisher  decided  to 
merge  the  papers  and  make  the 
one  a  greater  force  for  commu¬ 
nity  good  by  providing  a  less 
political  and  more  community 
newspaper  atmosphere. 

At  John’s  death,  his  wife, 
Bess  V.  Brown  Fisher,  took  ac¬ 
tive  control  of  the  paper.  About 
14  years  ago,  with  her  health 
failing,  Mrs.  Fisher  asked  her 
nephew,  Martin,  to  help  her  as 
acting  manager.  Upon  her 
death,  he  became  editor  and 
general  manager. 

N»»  new  eapilal 

There  were  five  heirs  to  the 
Fisher  estate  besides  Brown, 
all  related  except  one,  and 
when  the  paper  suffered  hard 
times  last  year  they  insisted  it 
be  sold.  Brown  objected,  prefer¬ 
ring  to  .stay  in  business  and 
oppose  what  he  describes  as  a 
group  of  white  racists — about 
200,  he  believes — and  a  very 
vocal  group  of  blacks  known  as 
the  United  Front,  while,  at  the 
same  time  hoping  to  see  Cairo 
fully  integrated,  a  point  it  has 
now  reached. 

for  June  6,  1970 


down 

Brown  tried  to  raise  new 
capital  but  this  was  lacking.  He 
attempted  to  swing  enough  in 
loans  to  take  over  himself. 
High  interest  rates  made  that 
impossible  and  the  paper  was 
sold. 

Brown  doesn’t  agree  with  the 
impression  that  the  racial  trou¬ 
ble  and  subsequent  revenue  loss 
was  the  reason  for  sale  of  the 
paper,  .so  far  as  he  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  relatives,  most  of 
whom  had  worked  on  the  paper 
at  various  times  but  had  left, 
wanted  out  and  Brown  could 
find  no  way  of  stopping  them. 

(hmd  pri«'e 

He  believes  the  purchase 
price  was  good  in  a  tough  mar¬ 
ket.”  He  adds: 

“We  probably  could  have  got 
$100,()0()  more  for  the  paper  if 
the  economics  situation  had 
been  normal.  I  figTjre  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  was  off  by  between 
25  and  30  per  cent  because  of 
existing  conditions.” 

Brown’s  philosophy  leans 
heavily  to  gradualism  and  mod¬ 
eration,  a  stand  he  had  taken 
through  the  violent  months  of 
the  spring  and  summer  of 
1969.  There  has  been  very  little 
trouble  in  Cairo  since  last  Jan¬ 
uary.  The  mayor  who  was  in 
office  at  the  time  resigned  and 
an  automobile  dealer  was  elect¬ 
ed  to  tbe  office.  He  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  the  best  mayor  the 
little  city  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers 
ever  had,  and,  according  to 
Cain,  “he’s  well  along  the  way 
to  being  just  that.” 

Changes  are  needefl 

Brown  said:  “In  order  to 
avoid  the  riots,  violence  and 
trouble  we  bad  here  there’s  got 
to  be  a  great  change  in  think¬ 
ing.  The  younger  element  can 
and  will  help  along  these  lines. 
If  the  black-white  problem 
can’t  be  resolved  in  Cairo  it 
can’t  be  resolved  any  place  in 
the  nation.  I  think  Cairo  has 
traveled  half  the  moderation 
route  now.  The  city  is  fully  in¬ 
tegrated,  including  all  the 
schools.” 

Last  year  there  were  no 
black  firemen  or  public  utility 
workers.  Industry  had  flattened 
out  and  jobs  were  scarce,  even 
for  whites.  Now  there  are 
blacks  on  the  City  Council  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
superintendent  of  schools  is  a 


Cain 


Brown 


Negro.  There  are  black  doctors 
on  the  hospital  staff  and  Ne¬ 
groes  on  the  board  of  police 
and  fire  commissioners  which  is 
the  civil  .service  arm  of  the  city 
government. 

The  Shawnee  Development 
Council,  which  is  the  Office  of 
Equal  Opportunity  unit  in 
Cairo  has  become  increasingly 
active  in  the  community.  A  cou¬ 
ple  of  small  industries  have 
been  started  chiefly  through 
efforts  of  Padco,  the  Pulaski 
and  Alexander  (counties)  De¬ 
velopment  Corporation,  which 
is  headed  by  Nolan  Jones  as 
executive  director.  He  had  been 
head  of  business  and  economic 
rlevelopment  for  Illinois  under 
former  Governor  Kerner. 

Must  remain  moderate 

In  retrospect,  while  mulling 
several  offers  he  has  had  to 
return  to  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  Brown  doesn’t  know  any 
other  way  he  would  have  han¬ 
dled  the  situation. 

Admitting  there  was  some¬ 
what  of  an  advertising  boycott 
in  1962,  or,  at  least,  a  great 
tendency  to  ignore  his  paper 
because  of  its  editorial  policy 
concerning  integration,  and 
again  in  1967  when  a  Negi-o 
boycott  caused  about  a  50  per¬ 
cent  loss  in  business  to  mer¬ 
chants,  Brown  said: 

“I  never  considered  I  could 
do  things  any  other  way.  We’ve 
got  to  be  moderate,  while  re¬ 
maining  independent,  and  we’v'^- 
got  to  consider  gradualism.  But 
we  must,  also,  be  on  the  side  of 
integration.  There  is  no  alter¬ 
native. 

Brown,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  its 
Journalism  school,  started  in 
the  circulation  department  of 
the  Minveapoli.s  Star  and 
Tribune.  He  was  waiting  for  a 
chance  at  editorial  and  that  op¬ 
portunity  came  when  he  became 
editor  of  tbe  Cairo  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen. 

Of  course,  he  couldn’t  foresee 
the  headaches  he  was  in  for. 
The  worst  came  after  he  made 
a  .speech  to  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  chapter  and  the  Press  Club 
in  St.  Louis  in  the  spring  of 
1969.  This  brought  threatening 
telephone  calls  to  his  home  and 
office.  Some  of  his  neighbors 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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‘State  action’  theory 
cited  against  ad  ban 

The  right  of  a  newspaper  to  sent  to  being  named.” 
refuse  to  publish  a  paid  adver-  While  numerous  state  courts 
tisement  is  being  challenged  in  have  held  that  a  newspaper 
the  United  States  Court  of  Ap-  publish  need  not  give  any  rea- 
peals,  Chicago,  on  the  legal  son  for  rejecting  ad  copy,  the 
ground  that  the  state  is  in-  union  brief  contended  that  the 
volved  in  the  news  media.  Chicago  newspapers  enjoy  a 

The  Chicago  Joint  Board  of  monopoly  position  and  the  State 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  of  Illinois  is  involved  in  the 
Workers  has  appealed  from  a  operation  of  the  newspapers  by 
summary  judgment  granted  in  granting  them  special  tax  ex¬ 
favor  of  the  four  Chicago  emptions  and  privileges,  pub- 
newspapers  which  rejected  an  lishing  legal  notices  in  them, 
ad  explaining  why  the  union  and  permitting  the  sale  of  the 
members  were  picketing  the  papers  on  public  streets,  while 
Mai-shall  Field  store.  denying  similar  sales  by  com- 

According  to  the  brief  filed  petitors. 
by  the  union’s  lawyers,  the  Chi-  On  the  matter  of  street  sales 
ca<fo  Tribune  and  Chuaoo  To-  the  brief  calls  the  court’s  atten- 
dan  declined  to  run  the  ad  be-  tion  to  a  section  in  the  Munici- 
cause  “unfavorable  treatment  pal  Code  that  provides  that 
of  a  single  retailer  was  unfair  “nothing  shall  be  exhibited, 
and  would  be  misleading  to  offered  or  sold  from  newspaper 
readers.”  The  Sun-Times  and  stands  except  daily  newspapers 
Chiengo  Daily  Xews  said  it  was  printed  and  published  in  the 
unacceptable  because  the  copy  City.” 

“violated  our  policy  against  Since  the  newspapers  are 
printing  advertisements  which  beneficiaries  of  governmental 
name  others  unless  they  con-  favors,  the  brief  argues,  “there 


Linage  leaders  . . .  first  3  months 


1970  1969 

Morning  Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  21,152,195  Los  Angeles  Times  .  22,259,518 

Miami  Herald  . 19,738,420  Miami  Herald  .  18,683,553 

Chicago  Tribune  .  ..  .  16,035,936  Chicago  Tribune  .  16,400,010 

Washington  Post  .  15,201,008  Washington  Post  .  16,250,360 

New  York  Times  .  13,745,466  New  York  Times  .  14,651,322 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  13,714,624  San  Jose  Mercury  . 13,649,548 

Phoenix  Republic  .  13,097,278  Houston  Post  . 12,472,313 

Dallas  News  .  12,810,850  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. .  I2,34l,i20 

Houston  Post  .  12,785,941  Santa  Ana  Register  .  12,267,591 

St.  Petersburg  Times  .  12,330,174  Dallas  News  .  12,183,688 


Evening  Evening 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  16,295,460  Houston  Chronicle  .  14,821,055 

Houston  Chronicle  .  15,416,207  Fort  Lauderdale  News  .  14,682,199 

San  Jose  News  . 13,649,170  San  Jose  News  . 13,654,037 

Atlanta  Journal  . 13,529,228  Toronto  Star  .  13,349,269 

Toronto  Star  . 13,334,876  Montreal  La  Presse  .  13,197,399 

Phoenix  Gazette  ..  12,974,256  Atlanta  Journal  .  13,141,674 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  ..  12,908  986  Milwaukee  Journal  .  12,865,261 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  12,492  387  Dallas  Times-Herald  .  12,542,000 

Detroit  News  .  12,375,247  Santa  Ana  Register  . 12,267,591 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  12,115,034  Minneapolis  Star  .  12,074,303 


Siiinliiy  Sunday 

New  York  Times  .  13,452,599  New  York  Times  .  14,600,525 

Los  Angeles  Times  13,402,099  Los  Angeles  Times  ..  14,514,830 

Miami  Herald  9,554,321  Philadelphia  Inquirer  8,725,765 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  9,073,899  Miami  Herald  .  8,626,903 

Chicago  Tribune  8,250,960  Chicago  Tribune  .  8,267,664 

New  York  News  7,925  261  Milwaukee  Journal  ..  7,475,469 

Boston  Globe  .  7,212,738  New  York  News  .  7,402,127 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  7,029,924  Boston  Globe  .  7,192,616 

Columbus  Disoatch  6,846,537  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  6,695,769 

Washington  Post  . .  6,624,239  Washington  Post  .  6,570,421 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals  Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  34,554,294  Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  36,774,448 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  29,292,741  New  York  Times  MS  .  29,251,847 

New  York  Times  MS  27,198,065  Miami  Herald  MS  27,310,456 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  24.286,896  Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  .  24,667,674 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  ES  ..  21,846,911  Washington  Post  MS  22,820,781 

Washington  Post  MS  21,825,247  Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  20,340,730 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  21.721^902  Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  20,329,359 

Atlanta  Journal  ft  Journal  ft  Fort  Lauderdale  News  ES  .  19,464,610 

Constitution  ES  .  19,180.931  Mineapolis  Star  ft  Tribune  ES  18,560, 19S 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  .  19,144,958  Atlanta  Journal  ft 

Detroit  News  ES  . 18,272,743  Constitution  ES  .  18.398  895 

Source:  Media  Records  Inc. 


is  no  sound  reason  why  the  pers  who  have  met  the  usual 
usual  standards  for  state  action  standards  of  state  action  to 
should  not  be  applicable  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  First 
them.”  and  14th  Amendments,”  the 

The  rejection  of  the  union’s  brief  asserted, 
ad,  the  argument  continued,  is  The  Supreme  Court’s  deci- 
subject  to  the  restrictions  and  sion  in  the  Associated  Press 
guarantees  of  the  First  and  case  in  1945  was  recalled  with 
14th  Amendments  and  was  this  excerpt:  “Freedom  to  pub- 
unconstitutional.  lish  is  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 

“Just  as  the  goverment  can,  stitution,  but  freedom  to  corn- 
consistent  with  and  in  fur-  bine  to  keep  others  from  pub- 
therance  of  the  commands  of  lishing  is  not.  Freedom  of  the 
the  First  Amendment,  enjoin  press  from  governmental  inter¬ 
newspapers  from  combining  to  ference  under  the  First 
impose  restraints  on  the  First  Amendment  does  not  .sanction 
Amendment  rights  of  others,  so  repression  of  that  freedom  by 
can  the  courts  require  newspa-  private  interests.” 

Ad-ventures 

By  Jerry  \li"alker  Jr. 

Image  problems.  “Few  investors  understand  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness,”  Arthur  R.  Roalman,  director  of  coimnunications  for  CNA 
Financial  Corp.,  remarked  at  a  PR  workshop  (May  27)  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Insurance  Information  Institute  in  New  York.  “The 
insurance  product  is  difficult  to  understand,  the  distribution  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  mystery  and  the  laws  goveining  it  are  largely  unknown,” 
Roalman  said.  He  stressed  the  need  for  insurance  firms  to  employ 
more  professional  public  relations  talent  to  do  a  “total  communica¬ 
tions  job”  for  the  insurance  business.  “Any  company  with  a 
$500  million  business  is  derelict  unless  it  has  $.‘150,000  in  the 
budget  for  communications,”  he  asserted.  .  .  .  Another  panelist, 
Frank  Malley,  vicepresident  of  Doremus  and  Company,  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  firm,  said  most  stock  analysts  feel 
that  insurance  company  financial  reporting  is  antiquated  com¬ 
pared  to  rejTorting  by  industrial  firm.s.  Malley  said,  “Most  in¬ 
vestors  have  no  conception  of  how  the  company  operated  during 
the  previous  year  or  its  financial  condition.”  And  William  W. 
Amos,  vicepresident  of  the  First  Bo.ston  Corp.  said  the  market 
decline  has  pointed  up  the  need  for  the  insurance  industry  to 
improve  its  image  with  investors.  Robert  W.  Taft,  vicepresident 
of  Hill  and  Knowlton,  said  that  insurance  companies’  reluctance 
to  provide  more  than  an  annual  two-page  financial  statement,  and 
accounting  procedures  that  are  confusing  to  many  security  an¬ 
alysts,  have  not  endeared  them  to  investors.  “There  is,  basically, 
a  problem  of  credibility  with  insurance  companies,”  he  said.  H. 
Erich  Heineman,  Xeu'  York  Times  reporter,  said  many  insurance 
companies  “have  isolated  themselves  from  the  press.  There  is 
a  need  for  much  better  public  understanding  of  the  way  the  in¬ 
surance  business  works — what  the  companies  do  in  collecting 
premiums  from  the  public.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Trends.  Newspaper  advertising  linage  from  dealers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  promoting  television  receivers  fell  off  by  about  7.5 
million  lines  in  1969,  .snapping  a  three-year  record  of  big  gains. 
According  to  measurement  figures  kept  by  the  Advertising  Check¬ 
ing  Bureau,  the  pattern  looks  like  this: 


B&W  sets 

Color  sets 

(add  (H)(),0()0) 

(add  000,00(1) 

Year 

#  of  cities 

Dealer  Manufacturer 

Dealer 

Manufacturer 

1969 

2()() 

1‘2.').4  17.7 

105. 

1.5.6 

1968 

182 

129.  18.5 

107. 

16.6 

1967 

175 

12:{.:1  17.9 

96. 

1.5.2 

1966 

175 

IJl.  no  record 

70.2 

7.7 

*  *  « 


Random  notes.  The  new  Canadian  new'spaper  sales  group  is 
meeting  this  week  to  decide  on  a  name.  A  list  of  25  possibilities 
will  be  submitted  for  consideration,  Robin  Hall,  president,  said. 
Two  new  applicants  for  membership  will  also  be  presented  for  ap¬ 
proval.  .  .  .  Lee  Templeton,  senior  vicepresident,  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  and  James  T.  McRae,  the  director  of  chain  store  sales, 
gave  a  presentation  June  2  to  the  National  Conference  for  Dis¬ 
count  Advertising  Directors.  The  theme  of  their  program  was 
“Selling  the  Seventies.” 
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All  tapes  lead  to  New  Orleans 

Production  talks  and  show 
drawing  record  attendance 


What’s  new 
ill  New  Orleans 

Reports  on  some  of  the  newest 
developments  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  machinery  and  methods 
are  contained  in  this  issue  of 
E&P  on  the  eve  of  the  ANPA/RI 
and  SNPA  conference  in  New  Or¬ 
leans.  They  begin  on  page  14. 


Hundreds  of  newspaper  man-  “open  house”  invitation  to  the 
agement  and  production  execu-  conference  delegates  to  visit 
tives  are  gathering  at  the  Riv-  the  Newhouse  Newspapers’  ul- 
ergate  in  New  Orleans  for  the  tra-modern  plant, 
dual  program  of  the  AN  PA  Re-  Ralph  W.  Callahan,  publisher 
search  Institute  and  the  South-  of  the  Anniston  Star  and  pres- 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers’  As-  ident  of  SNPA,  will  make  some 
sociation.  remarks,  after  which  Richard 

The  42nd  ANPA/RI  Pro-  C.  Steele,  publisher  of  the  IVor- 
duction  Management  Confer-  cester  (Mass.)  Telet/ram  and 
ence  is  combined  with  the  Evenhxj  Gazette,  will  give  his 
SNP.A’s  mechanical  conference  reiwrt  as  president  of  the 
which  is  usually  conducted  in  American  Newspaper  Publish- 
two  i*egions.  ers  Association  Research  Insti- 

Julian  J.  Eberle,  production  tute. 
operations  director  of  the  Dr.  Melvin  Reid  of  Jackson- 

\\'asltingtoii  Post,  heads  the  ville,  Fla.  will  talk  about  mo- 
ANPA/RI  committee.  Ernest  tivation  of  personnel  and  Eske 
M.  Glove,  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Christensen  of  Denmark  will 
News  &  Courier  and  Post,  and  compare  production  methods 
Donald  R.  Schonfeld,  Alexan-  abroad  with  those  he  has  ob- 
dria  (La.)  Town  Talk,  chair  served  here, 
the  respective  eastern  and  Panels  for  the  workshop  ses- 

western  divisions  in  the  SNPA  sions  include; 
conference.  Composition  —  Beverly  R. 

A  record  attendance  at  the  Carter,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
sessions  running  over  four  days  serrer  and  News,  chairman;  E. 
and  at  the  largest  exhibit  of  M.  Glover,  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
newspaper  machinery  ever  as-  News  &  Courier  and  Post;  Do- 
sembled  has  been  anticipated,  nald  C.  Heath,  San  Jose  (Cal- 
The  final  figure  may  close  at  if.)  Mereurii  and  News;  Lloyd 
close  to  2,000  persons.  1.  Kettles,  Columbus  (Ga.) 

According  to  William  D.  Enquirer  and  Ledqer;  and 
Rinehart,  assistant  general  Marion  Marsh,  South  Bend 
manager  of  ANPA/RI,  news  (Ind.)  Tribune. 
of  special  interest  to  newspaper  Engraving — Vandy  Forrster, 

l)ubli.shei‘s  will  be  made  in  the  Miami  Herald,  chairman;  Rob- 


will  be  discussed  by  Staley 
ert  H.  Dumke,  Milwaukee  Jour-  McBrayer  of  the  Pasadena 
nal  and  Sentinel;  Charles  (Tex.)  News  Citizen  on  the 
Felder,  Houston  Post;  .lack  Wednesday  morning  program. 
Jessee,  DaytoiM  Beach  (Fla.)  a  panel  on  printing  press 
Journal  and  News;  and  Patrick  plates  will  include:  William  G. 
Ryan,  Chicago  Tribune.  Weinrich,  Worcester  Telegram 

Press  and  Stereotype—  and  Gazette;  Irvin  Baird,  Kan- 
Herbert  E.  Cox  Jr.,  Hacken-  gas  City  Star;  Nicholas  A. 
.sack  (N.J.)  Record,  chairman;  Rigas,  New  York  Journal  of 
Roy  Edgell,  Pacific  Press,  Van-  Commerce;  and  Frank  J.  Stan- 
couver;  James  Erickson,  Green  czak,  ANPA  RI. 

Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette;  Erwin  Jaffe  will  report  on 
Robert  Jealouse,  Dallas  News;  projects  at  the  ANPA  RI  la- 
Lauren  Judy,  Lindsay-Schaub  boratory  at  Easton,  Pa.  and 
Newspapers;  and  Fred  Paul,  John  J.  McGann,  Dayton  News- 
Chicago  Tribune.  papers,  will  describe  the  auto- 

Mailroom — Edward  W.  Ev-  mated  system  for  processing 
ers  Jr.,  New  Orleans  Times-Pi-  cla.ssified  advertising  copy. 
cayune  and  States-Item,  chair-  Thursday  morning  will  be  de¬ 
man;  Jerry  DeHeimer,  Akron  voted  to  a  panel  of  experts  tell- 
Beacon.  Journal;  Delbert  C.  ing  about  the  Systems  of  the 
Irish,  Kansas  City  Star;  Irving  70’s.  Donald  F.  Wright,  Min- 
Newhouse,  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  neapolis  Star  and  Minneapolis 
Press;  and  Richard  E.  Palmer,  Tribune,  will  chair  the  session. 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Advocate  The  participants  include:  Stan- 
and  State  Times.  ton  R.  Cook,  Chicago  Tribune; 

OfiFset  —  Garson  Wolitzy,  David  K.  Gottlieb,  Lee  Enter- 
ANPA  RI;  chairman;  James  prises;  Paul  IgTiatius, 

Bennett,  .Athens  (Ga.)  Ban-  ington  Post;  Kenneth  Johnson, 
ner-Herald ;  Richard  Isham,  Washington  Post;  Donald  L. 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Mar-  Martz,  Phoenix  Republic  and 
vin  Kebschull,  Yakima  (Wash.)  Gazette;  Miles  P.  Patrone, 
Herald-Republic ;  Wayne  T.  ANPA  Labor  Relations  Com- 
Patrick,  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Her-  mittee;  Ferguson  Rood,  Atlanta 
idd;  and  Hobart  Tandy,  Bil-  Newspapers;  and  George  H. 
lings  (Mont.)  Gazette.  Clark,  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 

“Offset,  One  Decade  Later”  Herald-Dispatch. 


exhibit  area  where  new  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  demonstrated. 
New  models  of  highspeed 
typesetting  systems  will  be  in¬ 
troduced. 

At  the  same  time,  Peter  P. 
Romano,  director  of  the  ANPA 
Production  Dei)artment,  helped 
the  committee  to  shape  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  give  delegates 
wide  latitude  in  attending  ses¬ 
sions  to  garner  information 
from  production  executives  who 
have  had  experience  with  ad¬ 
vanced  technology.  An  innova¬ 
tion  is  a  series  of  workshops 
Tuesday  morning  so  scheduled 
that  everyone  may  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  attend  one  or 
more,  depending  on  his  area  of 
particular  interest.  Five 
9()-minute  sessions  will  run 
concurrently  and  will  be  re¬ 
peated. 

The  main  program  opens 
Monday  with  a  welcoming 
address  by  Ashton  Phelps,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  Orleans  Ti- 
mes-Picayuive  and  States-Item, 
who  will  undoubtedly  extend  an 


WHERE  THE  MONEY  IS,  that's  where  you  would  have  found  the  chairman  of  the  ANPA/RI  Production 
Management  Committee  recently.  Julian  J.  (Bud)  Eberle,  director  of  production  operations  at  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  spoke  at  the  meeting  of  newspaper  finance  officers.  Standing  in  the  middle. 
Bud  watches  as  program  chairman  Thomas  H.  Wood,  Atlanta  Newspapers,  and  panel  moderator  Ray 
W.  Youngblood,  Houston  Chronicle,  exchange  congratulations.  Also  in  the  group  are  M.  Huey  Stinson, 
Atlanta  Newspapers  circulation  director,  and  James  A.  Renbarger,  Miami  Herald  treasurer. 
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Low-priced  phototypesetter 
introduced  by  Mergenthaler 


A  low-priced  (under  $20,000) 
phototypesetter  with  a  built-in 
computer  will  be  introduced  at 
the  ANPA/RI-SNPA  confer¬ 
ence  in  New  Orleans  by  Mer- 
enthaler  Linotype  Company,  a 
division  of  ELTRA  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  new  machine  is  known 
as  the  Variable  Input  Photo¬ 
typesetter,  (V.  I.  P.)  because  it 
accepts  as  input  6-level  jus¬ 
tified  or  unjustified  perforated 
tape,  including  computer¬ 
generated  tapes  with  instruc¬ 
tion  codes.  As  an  option,  the 
V.I.P.  also  accepts  7-  or  8-level 
tape  and  justifies  and  hy¬ 
phenates  from  unjustified  tape 
without  a  separate  computer. 

This  flexibility  in  handling 
input  is  matched  by  the  V. I. P.’s 
ability  to  compose  from  up 
to  six  96-character  fonts,  with 
16  sizes  available,  from  6  to  48 
point.  With  the  addition  of  a 
display  attachment,  headlines 
and  display  type  can  be  set 
in  28,  86,  48,  56,  72,  and  96 
point.  Speed  is  32  newspaper 
lines  a  minute  (8  pt.,  11  pica), 
or  up  to  20  characters  a  sec¬ 
ond. 

In  newspaper  service,  two 
V.I.P.’s  with  display  attach¬ 
ments  can  operate  as  a  team  in 
handling  composition,  one  turn¬ 
ing  out  straight  matter,  the 
other  display  type  with  each 
providing  backup  for  the  other. 
Either  can  shift  instantly  from 
setting  wire  service  to  accept¬ 
ing  manual  keyboard  tape  or 
computer-generated  tape. 

Klcclru-uptiral  sysleni 

The  addition  of  a  low-priced 
phototypesetter  to  the  Mergen¬ 
thaler  line  had  been  expected. 
But  Paul  S.  Chisholm,  vicepres- 
ident-domestic  sales,  said  the 
V.I.P.  had  not  been  designed  to 
meet  cost  competition  alone. 

“We  found  there  were  few 
customers  so  preoccupied  with 
price  they  would  willingly  sac¬ 
rifice  quality  and  versatility, 
and  so  we  added  as  standard 
equipment  on  the  V.I.P. 
features  found  only  on  costlier 
machines,”  he  said. 

“Our  studies  show,”  he 
added,  “that  V.I.P.  is  the  sensi¬ 
ble  combination  of  quality  and 
price  many  companies  are  look¬ 
ing  for  in  a  reliable  typesetting 
system.” 

Stressing  that  “quality  be¬ 
gins  with  typographic  fidelity,” 
Chisholm  pointed  out  that 
original  character  drawings 


from  the  Linofilm  typeface  li¬ 
brary  were  used  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  V’.I.P.  font  grids  be¬ 
cause  of  their  suitability  for 
enlargement.  The  entire  Mer¬ 
genthaler  Linofilm  typeface  li¬ 
brary  is  available  to  the  V.I.P. 

Distortion-free  characters 
are  produced  by  the  V.I.P.  re¬ 
gardless  of  type  size  or  line 
length  because  of  an  electro- 
optical  system  designed  by 
Mergenthaler’s  research  and 
development  staff.  The  system 
consists  of  precision-image 
masters,  a  high  performance 
zoom  lens  arrangement,  and  a 
method  for  curving  output  ma¬ 
terial  during  exposure. 

The  image  masters  are  easy 
to  handle  “font  grids”  made  of 
long-life  stable-base  film.  Each 
grid  has  a  96-character  capaci¬ 
ty,  and  up  to  six  grids  may  be 
mixed  under  tape  control,  giv¬ 
ing  the  V.I.P.  a  maximum 
character  capacity  of  576.  The 
V.I.P.  has  the  capability  of 
handling  characters  at  zero 
width,  making  floating  accents 
available  with  no  loss  of  time. 

Two  sizes  of  font  grids  are 
provided.  The  A-range  grids 
are  masters  for  generating  out¬ 
put  sizes  of  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12, 
14,  18  and  24  point.  The  B- 
range  grids  are  masters  for 
generating  sizes  of  12,  14,  16, 
18,  22,  24,  28,  36  and  48  point. 
The  V.I.P.  has  the  capacity  to 
hold  combinations  of  A-  and  B- 
range  grids.  Maximum  capacity 
is  a  6  A-range  grids;  the  mini¬ 
mum  is  3  B-range  grids.  De¬ 
pending  on  application  require¬ 
ments,  the  V.I.P.  also  may  in¬ 
clude  4  A-range  and  1  B-range, 
or  2  .4- range  and  1  B-range 
grids. 


Character  widths  used  for 
justification  and  character  posi¬ 
tioning  are  stored  in  a  core 
memory  in  relative  units,  based 
on  the  “18  units  to  the  em” 
system.  The  need  for  separate 
width  plugs  or  similar  devices 
is  eliminated.  Furnished  with 
each  font  grid  is  a  correspond¬ 
ing  character-width  taije 
which  is  “read”  into  the  core 
store  when  the  grid  is  in¬ 
stalled. 

Mini-conipiilcr  runs  it 

An  outstanding  V.I.P. 
feature  is  its  specially  de¬ 
signed,  built-in  mini-computer, 
Chisholm  said.  Incorporating 
latest  computer  and  integrated 
circuit  design  techniques,  this 
“process  controller”  automati¬ 
cally  handles  line  measure, 
quadding,  justification  and  hy¬ 
phenation  and  tape-controlled 
film  advance.  Integrated  cir¬ 
cuits  are  used  on  control  func¬ 
tions  for  maximum  reliability. 

Film  advance  (leading)  may 
be  set  or  changed  on  tape  com¬ 
mand,  or  this  function  may  be 
dial  set  on  the  control  panel. 
Setting  x-ange  is  from  0  to  63 
points  in  14-point  increments. 
Automatic  and  quadding — left, 
right  and  center — can  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  each  line  by  tape 
command.  Fonts  of  the  same 
size,  and  in  the  same  size 
range,  may  be  mixed  freely 
within  a  line.  However,  fonts 
from  different  ranges  may  not. 
While  range  and  point  size 
changes  cannot  be  made  within 
a  line,  they  can  be  made  on 
successive  lines  as  often  as  re¬ 
quired.  As  to  justification,  with 
conventional  justified  tape. 


SOME  VERY  IMPORTANT  PEOPLE  at  Mereqenthaler  Linotype  Co. 
give  their  final  okay  to  the  company's  newest  typesetting  machine, 
the  V.I.P.,  which  will  be  shown  at  the  ANPA/RI  conference  in 
New  Orleans.  From  left — Paul  S.  Chisholm,  vicepresident-domestic 
sales;  W.  O.  Grube,  vicepresident-engineering;  and  William  H. 

Granville,  vp-general  manager. 


composition  is  produced  on  the 
same  line-by-line  basis. 
Through  its  mini-computer,  the 
V.I.P.  also  accepts  unjustified 
tape  and  delivers  fully  jus¬ 
tified,  hyphenated  composition. 

The  display  attachment 
provides  a  method  for  setting 
headlines  and  display  type  up 
to  96  point.  Output  is  produced 
in  a  single  continuous  line  on 
70  mm.  paper  or  film.  Line 
length  is  essentially  unlimited. 
A  lift-up  panel  at  the  top  of 
the  V.I.P.  provides  easy  access 
to  the  display  attachment. 

The  standard  V.I.P.  uses  a 
two  cassett — supply  and  deliv¬ 
ery-system  for  handling  the 
6%"  wide  photocomp  film  or  pa¬ 
per.  The  supply  cassette,  with  a 
capacity  of  100  feet,  is  of  the 
disposable  type.  Material  is  fed 
directly  into  the  removable  de¬ 
livery  cassette.  Under  this 
plan,  the  operator  can  remove 
just  a  few  feet  or  an  extended 
run  of  exposed  material  for 
processing.  The  simple  and  fast 
method  of  attaching  new,  unex¬ 
posed  material  from  supply  to 
delivery  cassette  in  open  room 
lighting  assures  minimum  sys¬ 
tem  interruption.  For  the  dis¬ 
play  attachment,  the  film 
mechanism  is  similar  to  that  of 
a  conventional  camera.  The 
mechanism  is  removed  from  the 
V.I.P.  for  darkroom  loading 
and  unloading. 


Thasher  appoiiilP<I 
publisher  at  Troy 

Appointment  of  Don  Thrash¬ 
er  as  publisher  of  the  Troy 
(Ala.)  Daily  and  Sunday  Mes¬ 
senger  was  announced  by  the 
Gadsden  Times  Publishing  Co. 
which  recently  bought  the  pub¬ 
lication  from  Thomson  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

For  the  past  14  months, 
Thra.sher  has  been  publisher  of 
the  Boaz  (Ala.)  Leader,  a 
weekly,  and  general  manager 
of  the  Etowah  News-Journal  in 
Attalla,  Ala.  He  is  a  native  of 
Gadsden,  and  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  19.56  with  the 
Gadsden  Times. 


$T8  million  iiivesimeiit 
ill  classroom  projects 

Newspaper  publishers  have 
invested  more  than  $48  million 
in  Newspaper-in-the-Classroom 
programs,  according  to  an  esti¬ 
mate  made  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Foundation. 

The  expenses  covered  teacher 
training,  development  of  mate- 
idals,  providing  copies  of  news¬ 
papers  to  schools,  and  adminis¬ 
tration. 
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Harris  editing  CRT  features 
stand-alone,  multi-input  design 


Hv  (]rai»  Toinkin^on 


Harris-Intertype  is  seeking  with  a  computer,  eliminating 
to  turn  the  editing,  proofing  need  for  paper  tape  reader  and 
and  correcting  functions  of  the  punch  hardware,  a  move  that 
reporter  or  wire  service-to-  a  Harris  representative  sug- 
typesetter  routine  into  a  one-  gested  might  bring  down  the 
step  operation  with  its  Harris  unit’s  cost. 

1100,  a  stand-alone  (non¬ 
computer  dependent)  video  dis- 
l)lay  tenninal. 

The  new  unit,  priced  at  $14,- 
500,  offers  CRT  editing, 
proofing  and  correcting  capabil¬ 
ities  in  a  single  operation  with 
paper  tape  output  aimed  at  re¬ 
ducing  human  errors  and  re-  any 
typeset  time  for  error  correc¬ 
tion. 

The  first  of  the  llOO’s  went 
on-line  two  weeks  ago  at  Gan¬ 
nett  Company’s  Cocoa  Toda\j  in 
Florida,  where  a  demonstration 
of  the  1100  was  attended  (May 
27)  by  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  unit  it 
Gannett  president 
Boyd,  vicepresident,  Harris 
electronics;  Wayne  Sargent, 
vicepresident  and  general  sales 
manager.  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  representatives  from 
several  newspapers,  magazines,  format. 

and  book  publishers.  ,,  ,  , , 

.  ,  ,  L  ■  Verv  readubic 

An  industry  demonstration  of 

the  1100  will  take  place  at  the  -All  characters  displayed  on 
ANPA  RI  Production  Man-  the  CRT  unit  are  highly  reada- 
agement  Conference  in  New  ble  because  of  the  use  of  a  spe- 
Oi  leans  next  week.  daily  modified  .seriffed,  14 

point,  Cairo  Light  typeface.  As 
Inclusive  hardnarc  with  a  normal  tv  set,  the 

The  llOO’s  hardware  package  brightness  of  characters  can  be 
includes  an  8V2  x  11  .screened  adjusted. 

cathode  ray  display  tube,  a  68  .  Characters  can  be  displayed 

key  alphanumerical  keyboard,  upjier  or  lower  case  and 

tape  reader,  tape  punch,  solid  face,  with  twice  the 

state  electronics  throughout  brightness,  at  keyboard  com- 
and  supporting  metal  cabine-  iiiand. 

tj.y  The  keyboard  has  three  key 

Harris’s  plan  for  the  1100  areas  with  most  of  the  normal 
will  appeal  to  editors  who  like  alphanuniencal  functions  cen¬ 
to  be  the  last  to  touch  copy 

before  it  goes  to  the  typesetter.  f 

The  idea  is  that  the  editor  gets 

^  i  *'ag  functions  through  keys  on 

copy  in  the  form  of  paper  tape,  ®  ^ 

either  locally  generated  or  t,.  '  .  w 

wire-service,  inputs  it  to  the  ^  cui.sor  ns  a  ig  point 

display  terminal,  edits  (and  f/’»'"^*'ng  on  the  CRT  screen. 

P  ..  ,  !  .  .  ,  1  It  serves  as  the  operator  s  indi- 

proofs  it  and  outputs  six  level  _ _  i?  u 

'  .  ,  „  .  cator  of  where  copy  modifica- 

paper  tape  ready  for  computer  tion  is  to  take  place, 
or  advanced  typesetter  (with 

its  own  logic).  „  •  ,  *  j  1  i  i.- 

®  wishes  to  delete  an  entire  line. 

The  editor,  if  no  further  he  first  keyboard  directs  the 
Iiroofreading  is  desired,  is  the  cursor  to  the  first  character  in 
last  person  to  touch  the  copy,  the  to-be-deleted  line.  The  next 
Once  he  outputs  his  tape  no  step  is  to  push  a  line-delete 
human  error  affects  the  copy.  function  key  and  the  deletion  is 
The  1100  contains  its  own  di-  made.  The  same  can  be  done 
gital  logic  and  memory,  making  for  a  single  character,  a  par- 
it  independent  of  computer  con-  agraph,  or  everything  appear- 
trol.  It  will  interface  directly  ing  on  the  screen  (the  latter 
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With  the  paper  tape  model  Kentting  copy  to 
the  reading  rate  is  120  charac-  modified,  deleteil  01 

ters  per  second.  Using  the  com-  “P/ 
puter  interface,  the  input  rate  editor.  The  1100  does 
goes  as  high  as  1,200  charac-  "^atically  so  when  a 
ters  per  second.  dropped  out. 

The  editor  has  8,000  charac-  Paragraph  will  au 
ters  accessible  to  his  screen  at  I® 

one  time.  Although  the  Viord  wraparo 

screen  capacity  is  2,000  charac¬ 
ters  in  25  lines,  the  remaining  easier  readi 

6,000  characters  are  available  "ords  or  lines  are  1 
through  *‘scrolling”,  or  moving  justified.  This  v 
copy  forward  and  back  via  key-  feature  assures  the 
board  command.  not  be  sliced  to  fit  1 

When  copy  is  inputted  to  the  ducing  reading  speed, 
can  appear  on  the  Harris  representat 
Dr.  Joseph  screen  in  either  a  one  or  two  demonstration  had  j 
column  format  at  the  option  of  f*’*'  fut 

the  operator.  The  two  column  number  of  peopi 

format,  said  Harris,  closely  ap-  hivolved  with  copy, 
jiroximates  the  actual  number  poumled  the  ecjuati 
of  lines  per  inch  in  newspaper  F^Peple  equal  fewer 


ON-LINE  EDITING  AND  PROOFING  is  being  done  on  a 
video  display  terminal  at  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today. 


Post  grants 
pension  plan 
for  printers 

Dorothy  Schiff,  publisher  of 
the  Sew  York  Post,  agreed  this 
week  to  provide  a  company- 
paid  pension  for  retiring  prin¬ 
ters  in  the  new  contract 
with  New  York  Typographical 
Union  No.  G. 

The  Times  and  the  Seies  al¬ 
ready  have  company  pension 
plans.  Bertram  A.  Powers, 
president  of  the  printers’ 
union,  said  the  Post  plan  will 
provide  $50  a  month  at  age  65 
for  a  worker  with  25  years  of 
service,  in  addition  to  the 
union’s  own  pension  pa>'ments. 
A  printer  may  also  retire  at  60 
under  a  formula  for  reduced 
benefits. 

The  Post  announced  that 
agreement  had  been  reached  on 
a  new  contract  with  the  prin¬ 
ters’  union  that  follows  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  Times-News  settle¬ 
ment  giving  increases  of  15,  11 
and  11  percent  over  three 
years,  retroactive  to  March  30. 

In  anticipation  of  higher 
costs,  the  Post  raised  its  price 
from  10c  to  1.5c  recently  and 
the  Times  pushed  its  weekday 
price  up  from  10c  to  15c  on 
.June  1,  with  increases  also  on 
the  Sunday  edition  in  areas  be¬ 
yond  the  main  circulation  area. 

As  negotiations  continued 
with  other  unions,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  the  mailers,  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  were  de¬ 
manding  the  .same  amount  in 
dollars  as  the  printers  ob¬ 
tained.  The  day  rate  of  the 
printers  will  go  from  $184.43  a 
week  under  the  old  scale  to 
$261.66  a  week  in  the  third 
year.  The  mailers’  scale  has 
been  $167.67. 

Powers  and  his  negotiation 
committee  devoted  their  princi¬ 
pal  effoi’ts  to  getting  the  Long 
Island  P7-ess,  of  the  Newhouse 
group,  to  accept  the  Times- 
News-Post  terms  of  settlement. 

Meanwhile,  the  Newspaper 
Guild  persisted  in  its  efforts  to 
obtain  a  package  that  would 
bring  the  basic  reporter  scale 
to  $400  a  week  on  the  Manhat¬ 
tan-based  papers. 

• 

Pay  scales  raised 

A  new  contract  between  At¬ 
lanta  Newspapers  Inc.  and  the 
Atlanta  News  Associates  (inde¬ 
pendent)  will  make  the  mini¬ 
mum  weekly  wage  for  experi¬ 
enced  reporters  and  copy  read¬ 
ers  $208..50  effective  July  11. 


Best  story  award 
goes  to  Sun-Times 
in  gravure  group 

A  first  prize  for  the  best 
story  of  the  year  in  a  national 
Sunday  magazine  and  an  award 
for  cover  design  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  Midwest  magazine 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  by 
the  Locally  Edited  Magazine 
Group. 

The  article  concerned  the  last 
campus  appearance  of  Chicago 
7  defendants  Jerry  Rubin  and 
John  Froines  by  Bob  Greene 
who  traveled  with  them  to  the 
Madison  campus  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  before  the 
jury  convicted  Rubin  and  ac¬ 
quitted  Fi-oines. 

The  cover,  a  montage  de¬ 
signed  hy  Paul  Brewer,  direc¬ 
tor  of  design  for  the  Sun- 
Times,  was  cited  for  its  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  gi’aphics. 

The  Locally  Edited  Rotogra¬ 
vure  Magazine  contest  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  Standard  Gravure 
Corp.,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

New  media  course 
‘turns  on’  students 

A  new  kind  of  course  on 
media  work  called  “Media 
Practicum”  has  caused  positive 
reactions  among  Utica  College 
imblic  relations  and  journalism 
students  as  well  as  central  New 
York  newsmen. 

The  course,  introduced  this 
spring  and  taught  by  Prof. 
John  Behrens,  offers  students  a 
chance  to  work  in  four  media — 
newspaper,  magazine,  radio 
and  television — during  one  se¬ 
mester.  The  class  is  limited  to 
10  students  so  that  each  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  gain 
practical  experience. 

Students  spend  two  weeks 
with  each  medium. 

“When  they  finish,  the 
newsmen  and  I  critique  their 
work,”  Prof.  Behrens  said. 

Prepare  newsletter 

During  recent  weeks,  the  stu¬ 
dents  worked  one  news  day  at 
Utica  radio  station  WTLB,  the 
Utica  Obserrer-Disgntch  Sun¬ 
day  edition,  and  television  sta¬ 
tion  WUTR.  The  group  also 
prepared  content  and  mechani¬ 
cals  of  a  newsletter  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  College  Publi¬ 
cations  Advdsers. 

Students  also  planned  and 
produced  the  first  media  con¬ 
ference  on  news  policies,  a 
roundtable  of  central  New 
York  editors  and  broadcasters. 
Ten  news  editors  and  news  di¬ 
rectors  attended  the  meeting. 


Lowry  ami  Ballarini 
in  new  posts  at  Goss 

Two  executive  appointments 
w’ere  announced  by  the  Goss  di¬ 
vision  of  MGD  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems. 

Hal  Lowry  was  named  prod¬ 
uct  sales  manager,  and  Donald 
Ballarini  was  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  double-width  press 
sales. 

Lowry  joined  Goss  in  1952  as 
an  apprentice  and  has  served 
as  an  engineer  in  the  Goss 
Headliner  letterpress  group, 
manual  writer,  sales  corres¬ 
pondent,  manager  of  letterpress 
sales,  and  most  recently  as  man¬ 
ager  of  double-width  press 
sales. 

Ballarini’s  duties  will  be  to 
supply  field  salesmen  with  all 
data  pertaining  to  Goss  Metro 
and  Headliner  presses.  He  will 
also  be  in  charge  of  maintain¬ 
ing  internal  sales  records  for 
these  products.  He  joined  Goss 
in  1965  as  a  technical  writer 
and  then  as  a  sales  corres¬ 
pondent  for  Goss’  double-width 
press  equipment. 

“We  may  disagree  about  a 
number  of  things  but  all  of  us 
got  a  chance  to  put  our  cards 
on  the  table,”  commented  Gil 
Smith,  managing  editor  of  the 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch  and 
president  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

“It  brought  up  questions  that 
some  of  us  need  to  discuss  with 
management.”  one  newsman 
said,  adding  that  he’s  looking 
forward  to  the  1971  conference. 


4-year  scholarship 
awartled  to  carrier 

Richard  J.  Nunan,  an 
18-year-old  Irish  immigrant,  is 
the  fourth  young  man  to  win  a 
Birmingha m  Sews-Birmiugham 
Post-Herald  Newspaperboy 

Scholarship.  The  four-year 
grant  covers  his  tuition,  fees 
and  books  at  Birmingham- 
Southern  College  in  Alabama. 

The  scholarship  is  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  outstanding  per¬ 
formance  as  a  newspaper  carri¬ 
er  and  on  academic  excellence. 

Present  at  the  presentation 
of  the  award  to  Nunan  were 
Birmingham  News  publisher 
Clarence  B.  Hanson  Jr.,  Post- 
Herald  editor  Duard  LeGrand 
and  Birmingham-Southern  pres¬ 
ident  Charles  Hounshell. 

Nunan  came  from  Ireland  in 
1958  and  became  a  naturalized 
citizen  about  six  years  ago. 

He  competed  for  the  scholar¬ 
ship  against  11  other  finalists. 
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Money  squeeze 
delays  start  of 
New  York  daily 

The  “severity  of  the  money 
market”  has  forced  Weekday 
New  Y’ork,  the  projected  daily 
tabloid,  to  postpone  publication 
originally  scheduled  to  start  this 
month. 

Publisher  James  A.  Smith 
said  Wednestiay,  at  the  new 
offices  at  One  Hudson  Street  in 
Manhattan,  that  “unforeseen 
difficulty  in  raising  $50(),()()0” 
has  made  it  impossible  to  meet 
the  deadline. 

The  delay  caused  Weekday  to 
lose  its  first  city  e<litor,  Allan 
VV’olper,  who  has  joined  the 
New  York  Post  staff. 

Appointments  to  the  staff  an¬ 
nounced  by  Smith  include  Nel¬ 
son  Lavergne,  who  will  develop 
the  advertising  department; 
Lorraine  Dusky,  special  editor, 
and  Maury  Englander,  photo 
dii-ector. 

Top  post  still  open 

Smith  said  that  current  re- 
.sources  would  last  another  three 
to  four  months  without  fresh 
capital.  He  is  seeking  to  fill  a 
top  management  position,  and 
expects  to  hold  the  staff  to¬ 
gether. 

The  22-year-old  publisher  said 
that  his  co-founder  and  associ¬ 
ate  editor,  Peter  Reich,  “is 
waiting  it  out  by  going  to  Maine 
and  writing  a  novel.” 

Lavergne,  advertising  con¬ 
sultant,  has  worked  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  El  Hiario- 
La  Prensa.  Miss  Dusky’s  job 
will  be  development  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  section  magazine,  “City 
Life”.  She  has  worked  for  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and 
dnumicle,  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News,  and  the 
New  Yo7'k  Times. 


Sena  beeomes  editor 
of  Catholic  Regjister 

The  May  21  issue  of  the  Den- 
ver  Catholic  Register'  was  the 
first  published  under  the  new 
editor,  James  R.  Sena.  The 
newspaper  is  one  of  23  regional 
editions  of  the  Register  system. 

Sena  assumed  the  editorship 
after  Ernest  Sanchez  resigned 
to  take  a  post  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor. 

Sena,  a  Denver  native,  has 
been  a  staff  writer  and  con¬ 
tributing  editor  to  the  regional 
editions  for  the  past  four 
years.  Before  joining  the  Reg¬ 
ister  he  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star  in  Tucson. 
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ANPA/RI president’s  report 

Computers,  CRT,  what  next? 
research  helps  newspapers 


Hy  Richard  C.  Steele 
I’rcsideiil,  AN  PA  Research  I 

In  the  past  several  years,  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute  has 
been  involved  in  a  multi-direc¬ 
tional  program  aimed  at  keeping 
the  newspaper  business  in  the 
mainstream  of  scientific  and  en¬ 
gineering  advances.  This  task 
has  not  been  easy. 

Looking  back  to  1960,  we  w'ere 
concerned  with  such  questions 
as  testing  the  printability  of 
newsprint,  the  packless  mat, 
mailroom  stackers,  etc.  And 
newspaper  production  executives 
were  intensely  debating  the 
merits  of  such  topics  as  the 
future  of  offset  printing  and 
photocomposition  and  the  use 
of  high  speed  linecasters. 

Now  10  years  later,  we  are 
examining  and  discussing  direct 
lithographic/letterpress  print¬ 
ing,  cathode  ray  tube  type.set- 
ting,  CRT  terminals,  computer 
utilities,  cable  television,  satel¬ 
lite  communications,  and  even 
the  facsimile  newspaper  in  the 
home. 

In  the  mid-60’s,  the  ANPA 
Scientific  Advisory  Committee 
suggested  that  the  newspaper 
business  might  be  able  to  cap¬ 
italize  on  the  “high  science”  re- 
.search  efforts  of  others  by  join¬ 
ing  an  on-going  project.  Project 
INTREX,  already  well  under¬ 
way  at  the  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology’,  was 
.selected  for  this  purpose. 

Projools  at  M.I.T. 

And,  in  late  1966,  an  ANPA- 
funded  advanced  research  pro¬ 
gram  with  M.I.T.  began.  The 
first  project,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  J.  Francis  Reintjes, 
director  of  the  Electronic  Sys¬ 
tems  Laboratory  and  leader  of 
the  ANPA  program,  was  de¬ 
signed  to  investigate  how  some 
of  the  recent  advances  in  in¬ 
formation  transfer  engineering 
could  be  applied  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry.  Specifically,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  inve.stigation  would 
utilize  fallout  obtained  through 
the  close  association  with  the 
larger  body  of  information 
transfer  experiments  embodied 
in  Project  INTREX. 


The  news-retrieval  system  be¬ 
ing  developed  at  the  M.I.T.  is 
an  experimental  method  for  test¬ 
ing  the  utility  of  storing  and 
retrieving  news  articles  in  an 
on-line,  time-sharing  computer 
environment.  The  system  has 
these  features: 

1.  Inputting  of  full  text  of 
news  articles  into  the  computer 
from  the  Teletypesetter  tapes 
regularly  used  in  newspaper 
typesetting  operations. 

2.  Automatic  indexing  of  the 
subject  content  of  these  articles. 

3.  Rapid  retrieval  of  these 
articles,  or  references  to  them, 
through  on-line,  interactive  user- 
computer  dialogue  at  con.soles 
remote  from  the  computer. 

4.  In-depth  manual  cataloging 
of  the.se  same  articles  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparing  the  utility  of 
automatic  and  human  indexing. 

iNcHs-rcIrieval  system 

The  specific  function  served 
by  this  system  will,  on  first 
thought,  be  associated  with  the 
new.spaper  library  or  morgue,  a 
term  which  often  connotes  a 
repository  for  rarely  used  in¬ 
formation.  The  ease  and  rapidity 
of  access  jiossible  with  a  com¬ 
puter-based  system  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  opportunities  for  broader 
usage,  however,  recommend  our 
adoption  of  the  preferred  term 
newH-retrieval  si/stem. 

Input  to  the  news-retrieval 
system  has  been  in  the  form  of 
TTS  tapes  furnished  by  the 
Woj-cester  Teleqrnm,  and  more 


recently,  tapes  from  the  As.soci- 
ated  Pre.ss  and  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational. 

Building  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  work  already  completed, 
the  M.I.T.  project  has  not  only 
developed  a  method  for  story 
indexing  and  interacting  with  a 
computer-based  information  sys¬ 
tem,  but  we  can  retrieve  and 
display  news  stories  filed  in 
micro-image  form. 

Among  the  several  new  and 
exciting  newspaper-oriented  de¬ 
velopments  underway  at  the 
M.I.T.  Laboratory  are: 

A  story  monitoriny  and  vieiv- 
iny  proyram.  This  program, 
which  utilizes  time-shared  CRT 
consoles,  w’ould  enable  an  editor 
to  recall  and  review  any  item 
in  storage  at  any  time. 

A  story  editiny  system.  Such  a 
technique  enables  newsroom  per¬ 
sonnel  to  call-up  for  a  story  for 
full  editing  and  correction  prior 
to  type-setting,  again  utilizing 
a  display  con.sole. 

Pnye  Inyont  and  ‘dnmmyivy' 
technique.  Newspaper  pages  can 
be  laid-out  prior  to  turning  the 
page  “dummies”  over  to  the 
newsroom. 

This  method  embodies  a  man- 
machine  interaction  by  a  display 
console.  Display  ad  .skeletons 
can  be  laid-out  and  identified  on 
a  page  according  to  a  given 
newspaper’s  parameters,  and  the 
person  responsible  for  laying- 
out  the  pages  can  manipulate  the 
arrangement  of  the  ads  on  one 
or  more  pages  until  he  is  satis¬ 
fied  w’ith  the  arrangement. 

Many  of  the  bits  and  pieces 
of  the  newspaper  system  of  the 
future  have  yet  to  be  developed 


—  but  they  are  coming.  Some 
elements  and  hardware  of  to¬ 
morrow’s  newspaper  system  are 
here  today  and  are  being  in¬ 
stalled  in  part  or  in  whole  by 
many  newspapers.  Eventually, 
these  pieces  of  hardware  and 
software  will  be  molded  into  the 
total  newspaper  system.  But  let 
me  add  a  note  of  caution — we 
do  not  envision  a  machine  to  re¬ 
place  the  sweep,  the  flexibility, 
the  inventiveness  of  the  human 
mind.  Today  the  editor  is  limited 
in  scope  because  of  the  pressure 
of  time  and  mechanical  restric¬ 
tions.  Tomorrow  many  of  these 
restraints  will  be  lifted  and  he 
will  more  fully  be  able  to  offer 
his  unique  contribution  to  his 
newspaper  and  his  readers. 

Patience  is  required 

We  must  advance  newspaper 
publishing  to  a  point  beyond 
that  to  which  it  can  be  carried 
by  current  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  activities.  To  do  so,  it  will 
be  necessary — in  fact,  imper¬ 
ative — to  provide  the  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  together  create  the  daily 
newspaper  with  the  tools  and 
systems  that  can  reduce  the  cost 
and  time  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution — and  yet  enhance  the 
process  of  putting  together  the 
product  each  day.  And,  it  is  to¬ 
ward  this  objective  the  research 
efforts  of  the  Institute  are  di¬ 
rected. 

Before  going  into  specific 
items,  I  would  like  to  clarify  one 
point  about  the  role  of  research. 
Research  efforts  cannot  be 
measured  in  minutes  or  days, 
but  require  months  and  some¬ 
times  even  years  before  a  given 
project  can  become  fruitful. 
And,  even  the  accelerated  pace 
of  technological  development,  re¬ 
search  workers  still  require  time 
to  bring  ideas  through  the  met¬ 
amorphosis  of  creation.  There 
are  no  quick  answers  or  pan¬ 
aceas  to  be  found  for  newspaper 
problems  in  any  laboratory.  But 
no  one  can  deny  that  the  results 
(Continued  on  pnye  1%) 


o#  I  •  .  kv  u  «•  *k  PLANNED  for  a  six-acre  site  on  the  Hillsborough  River  in  downtown  Tampa,  the  new  home  of  the 

*"■  ’  ^  Tampa  Tribune  and  Times  (Media  General  Inc.)  will  contain  160,000  square  feet  of  space  in  two 

Worcester  lelegram  &  Lsening  distinct,  but  joined,  structures — one  for  the  production  department,  the  other  for  newsrooms  and 

Gazette).  business  offices.  The  project,  estimated  to  cost  $12  million,  includes  27  new  press  units. 
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How  Los  Angeles  Times 
produces  satellite  paper 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  has 
developed  a  publishing  concept 
which  combines  the  best  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  major  metropolitan 
newspaper  with  integrated  cov¬ 
erage  of  a  suburban  area. 

Through  its  Orange  County 
Edition,  the  Times  has  ex¬ 
tended  the  local  daily’s  beat 
from  Main  Street  to  Moscow 
by  combining  traditional  jour¬ 
nalistic  expertise  and  the  inno¬ 
vations  of  the  Bell  System’s 
communications  network. 

The  ner\’e  center  for  this 
new  angle  on  the  metropolitan- 
suburban  daily  newspaper  is 
the  Time’s  satellite  printing 
plant  and  newsroom  at  Costa 
Mesa,  California,  In  Orange 
County,  about  35  miles  from 
downtown  Los  .Angeles  and  the 
main  offices  and  plants  of  the 
Times. 

From  the  Orange  County 
plant — an  aesthetically  hand¬ 
some,  $10  million  structure — 
the  Times  produces  a  daily  pa¬ 
per  that  combines  the  best  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  metropolitan  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Times  with  total 
local  coverage  of  the  numerous 
communities  in  Orange  County 
— population  one  million  plu.s. 

AutcMionioiiN  staff 

The  Orange  County  Edition 
of  the  Times  is  completely 
edited,  laid  out  and  printed  in 
Orange  County  by  an  autono¬ 
mous  staff  of  over  450  people, 
including  special  staffs  to  handle 
the  edition’s  editorial,  advertis- 


TIME  TO  ORDER — Burt  Polkart, 
news  editor  of  the  Orange  County 
edition,  reads  the  news  log  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  computer  in  the 
Times  office  35  miles  away  and 
selects  the  stories  he  wants. 


SATELLITE  PLANT  for  the  Orange  County  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  produces  a  complete  metro-surburban  daily  newspaper. 


THE  COPY  FLOWS— Tape  from 
the  computer  moves  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room  at  the  satellite  plant 
via  conveyor  system  to  the  line¬ 
casting  machines. 


THE  MAIN  NEWSROOM  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times  is  the  place 
where  the  world  and  national  news  is  processed  before  being  trans¬ 
mitted  via  Bell  System  Dataphone  lines  to  the  Orange  County  news¬ 
room. 
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Our  readers  are  the  first  people  —  stylesetters  who 
wear  newest  fashions  first.  And  who  find  where 
to  buy  them  first  in  The  Plain  Dealer. 

Local  retailers  are  convinced.  Cleveland  area 
apparel  shops  place  twice  as  much  advertising  in 
The  Plain  Dealer  as  in  Cleveland's  other  newspaper, 
according  to  Media  Records. 

It  all  works  together  —  advertising  leadership, 
through  responsive  readership.  We're  Ohio's 
largest  daily  and  largest  Sunday  newspaper 
(circulation  401,060  daily,  537,677  Sunday). 

Sellers  and  buyers  meet  first  in  The  Plain  Dealer, 
Cleveland's  firstnews  newspaper. 

The  Plain  Dealer  isTHE  STARTER. 


To  start  Plain  Dealer  action  tomorrow,  contact  our  National  Representatives  today  and  learn  what  we  can  do  for  you  in  the  nation's  6th  largest  state: 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Eastern  Resort  and  Travel  Representatives:  The  Corfield  Company,  New  York.  Newspaper  i 


CRT  proves 
its  worth  in 
setting  ads 

The  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram’s  approach  to  photo¬ 
composition  has  been  unusual : 
It  leap-frogged  from  hot  metal 
to  third  generation  CRT  (cath¬ 
ode  ray  tube)  and  it  is  using 
photocomp  initially  only  for 
setting  display  advertising. 

Production  Manager  Eric 
Hansen  said  the  paper’s  investi¬ 
gation  of  second-generation 
phototypesetters  had  proved 
they  had  few  advantages  over 
hot  metal  methods. 

But  when  CRT’s  came  along, 
Hansen  said:  “Our  research  on 
Mergenthaler’s  Linotron  505 
.showed  that  with  four  grids, 
each  of  which  would  have  three 
faces  on  it,  we  would  have  the 
equivalent  of  1,440  hot  metal 
fonts.  This  was  using  only  one 
degree  of  condensation  and  one 
degree  of  expanson  on  each  of 
the  12  master  images,  plus  their 
italics,  which  can  also  be  in¬ 
creased  from  the  master  image.” 

He  added  that  neither  in¬ 
creases  in  point  size  nor  the 
number  of  characters  in  a  line 


slow  down  the  speed  of  the  Lino¬ 
tron  505. 

Hansen  said  the  reason  the 
Star-Telegram  applied  photo¬ 
comp  first  to  display  advertising 
text  was  that  their  studies 
showed  greatest  .savings  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  in  production  time  were 
to  be  found  there.  The  Linotron 
505  went  into  regular  service 
last  November  15.  By  the  end 
of  February,  using  a  customer 
approach,  30  percent  of  display 
ad  volume  was  set  by  the  new 
system.  The  paper  plans  on  85 
to  90  percent  to  be  set  by  CRT. 
A  second  Linotron  505,  with  an 
expanded  72-point  capability,  is 
to  be  delivered  soon. 

“Savings  brought  about  by  the 
introduction  of  photocomposition 
extended  into  all  production 
areas,”  Hansen  said,  pointing 
to  the  simpler  keyboarding  and 
assembly  of  photoset  ads,  reduc¬ 
tion  in  page  makeup  space,  the 
cut  down  in  volume  of  flat-cast 
stereotypes,  and  elimination  of 
costs  for  mat  service  clips. 

The  paper  has  gained  new  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  were  able  to  save 
engraving  costs  by  using  cam¬ 
era-ready  art. 

The  Star-Telegram  was  the 
third  newspaper  in  the  country 
to  get  the  Linotron  505  (after 
the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Washington  Star)  and  the  first 
to  use  it  for  display  text. 


Interest  rate 
doesn’t  deter 
plant  projects 

Only  one  of  four  United 
States  newspaper  publishers 
will  deter  implementing  their 
buihiing  programs  because  of 
high  interest  rates,  according 
to  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Chicago  newspaper  plant  plan¬ 
ning  and  design  firm  of  Bern- 
heim  &  Associates. 

Replies  from  a  geographical 
and  circulation  cross-section  of 
the  nation’s  newspapers  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  cost  of  money  for 
new  plants  and  building  expan¬ 
sion  and  modernization  is  of 
greatest  deterrence  in  mid- 
western  states  and  in  papers 
of  less  than  10,000  circulation, 
said  Fred  L.  Bernheim,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  architectural  and 
engineering  fimi. 

A  bieakdown  of  statements 
from  publishers  queried  prior 
to  the  recent  .5%  decline  in  the 
prime  rate  shows  9.5%  of  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  midwest  and  10.4% 
in  the  under-10,000  category- 
are  postponing  construction.  In 
all,  only  22.8%  of  the  105  pub- 


TOP  PROFESSIONALS  WANTED! 

GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS  IIMCOKPORATKD 

IS  INTERVIEWING  CANDIDATES  WITH 
COMPUTER  /  PHOTOTYPESETTING  SYSTEMS  EXPERIENCE 


^  SALESMEN 
ir  SERVICEMEN 
★  PROGRAMMERS 

TOP  salaries,  incentives,  bonuses  and  benefits  for 
qualified  professionals  with  proven  capabilities. 

Contact  VINCENT  B.  MORRISON,  Vice  President 

GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS  INCORPORATED 

217  JACKSON  STREET  LOWELL,  MASSACHUSETTS  01852 

Designers  and  manufacturers  of  Computerized  Photo¬ 
graphic  Typesetting  Equipment  and  Related  Devices 
for  the  Domestic  and  Overseas  Graphic  Arts  markets. 


li.sheis  1(^)0110(1  delaying  their 
plans. 

The  second  largest  grouping 
of  papers  feeling  the  intere.st 
pirach  were  the  southern  re¬ 
gion  (6.6%)  and  i)apers  with 
circulations  l)etween  10,000  and 
30,000.  The  only  other  regions 
reporting  postponed  building 
were  the  east  (3.8%)  and  the 
southwest  t2.8%).  Of  papers 
with  30,000  to  100,000  circula¬ 
tion,  4.7%  reported  deterred 
plans.  No  paper  above  that  cir¬ 
culation  level  reported  con¬ 
cern. 

“While  the  basis  of  our  poll 
precludes  direct  comparison,” 
Bernheim  said,  “it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  recent 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  survey  found  an 
anticipated  decline  of  $4.5  mil¬ 
lion,  or  only  10.7%,  in  expendi¬ 
tures  for  plant  expansion  and 
modernization  in  1970.  That 
compares  with  all-time  record 
high  expenditures  of  $160.4 
million  reported  for  1969  by 
ANPA  respondents.” 

The  second  annual  Bernheim, 
Kahn  survey  found  only  four- 
publishers  whose  expansion 
plans  were  influenced  by  recent 
Washington  officials’  statements 
critical  of  the  press. 

• 

Photon  will  market 
Keyeomp  keyboards 

Photon,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of 
phototypesetting  and  peripheral 
etiuipment,  and  KDl  Graphic 
Inputs,  Inc.  of  Norristown,  Pa., 
announce  the  signing  of  a  dis¬ 
tribution  agreement.  Photon 
will  be  the  exclusive  distributor 
of  a  new  line  of  keyboards. 

Designated  as  Keyeomp  1  and 
Keyeomp  2,  the  keyboards  have 
been  developed  for  those  whose 
prcxluction  re(|ulrements  are  for 
non-counting,  no  hard-copy  pa¬ 
per  tape  input  to  virtually  any 
computer  and  also  for  Photon 
phototypesetters  with  Auto¬ 
matic  Hyphenless  Justification 
capabilities. 


BY  THE 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 


Thriving,  entire-state  market  is  thoroughly  f 

dominated— 9851*  saturation  primary  market,  / 

>  85^*  state— and  wealthy  above  average—  ‘ 

\  $10,700t  income  per  household.  And.  you  - 
need  only  this  one  medium— with  the  eco- 
•  nomical  single-rate  plan:  one  low  rate,  - 
^  all  advertisers.  Contact: 

;%  NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

*'*****"•  ^  i 

Kel!v-lm'th.*liic. 
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YdUllthanKyour 
ChemcochemlGalman 


The  St.  Louis  Post-Disoatch  did.„lor 
Powemo  Developer  that  cut  automatic 
processing  time  hy  25% 


Having  increased  their  offset  negative-making  output  with 
Chemco  Spartan  and  Marathon  roll-film  cameras,  the 
St  Louis  Post-Dispatch  decided  to  speed  up  their  automatic 
film  processing,  too.  They  chose  a  new  Chemco 
product— Powerflo®  Developer  and  Replenisher. 

Ray  Pelley,  Chemcochemicalman.  urged  Offset  Preparatory 
Foreman,  Jim  Schillinger,  to  try  Powerflo.  As 
Mr.  Schillinger  says:  "Chemco  provided  a  system 
with  the  use  of  Powerflo  chemistry  that  reduced  our  total 
film  processing  time  from  11  minutes,  30  seconds  to 
7  minutes,  10  seconds  from  copyboard  to  finished  negative. 

With  Powerflo,  contrast  and  dot  quality  of  negatives 
stayed  consistent  month  after  month.  “Bromide  drag”  was 
minimized,  too  — no  brownish  or  yellowish  look  to  the  film, 
no  fog  in  the  highlights.  Just  clean,  sharp  dots. 


n 

y  '  Q 

Your  Chemcoman  brings  a  chemist’s 
know-how  to  your  problems.  He  has 
the  confidence  that  only  comes  when 
you  have  a  staff  of  expert  chemical 
researchers  behind  you.  For  a 
Powerflo  demonstration, 
contact  Chemco 
Photoproducts  Co., 

Div.  of  Powers 
Chemco,  Glen  Cove, 

New  York  11542. 


Platen  an«l  bundles 
moved  autoiiiatieally 

Now  matorial  handling' 
loms  for  platos  stm’ks  and 
bundles  are  meetinn  the  needs 
o{  the  Ahilerw  (Tex.)  Reporter 
Xews  for  increased  production. 

According  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  Nolan-Jampol,  the  new 
plate  handling  system  is  de¬ 
signed  to  carry  plates  from  the 
stereotype  room  via  a  universal 
conveyor  including  a  helix 
curve.  Plates  will  be  returned  to 
stereotype  for  remelting  by  re¬ 
versing  the  conveyor  direction. 

The  Nolan-Jampol  mallroom 
system,  including  roller  feed¬ 
ers,  belt  conveyor,  and  tying 
machine,  is  automated.  Bundles 
will  leave  the  mailroom  via  a 
bridge  conveyor  and  outdoor 
spiral  chute  to  four  gravity- 


type  movable  truck  loaders. 

A  new  stream  conveyor  is 
also  being  installed  to  carry- 
papers  from  the  press  to  mail- 
room. 

• 

Usage  of  lien  sprint  up 

Total  U.  S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  828,035  tons  in 
April,  an  increase  of  1.4%  over 
April  1969,  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  reported.  Consumption  for 
the  first  four  months  showed  a 
0.7%  decrease  under  the  same 
period  last  year. 

Production  of  newsprint  in 
North  America  during  April 
amounted  to  1,025,964  tons — 
7.2%  above  that  in  April,  1969. 
Shipments  during  the  month  to¬ 
tal^  975,040  tons  and  w^ere 
2.9%  greater  than  April,  1969 
volume. 


New  computers  speed 
stock  market  tables 

United  Pre.ss  International  is 
installing  two  RCA  Spectra 
70/45  computer  systems,  val¬ 
ued  at  $1.5  million,  at  its  New 
York  headquarters  to  provide 
its  newspaper  clientele  with 
stock  market  reports  ready  for 
typesetting  throughout  the  tra¬ 
ding  day. 

J.  W.  Rooney,  RCA  Com¬ 
puter  Systems  Division,  said 
the  new  RCA  computer  systems 
will  also  automatically  hy¬ 
phenate  and  justify  lines  of 
news  text  and  sports  statistical 
material  for  delivery  to  UPI’s 
subscribers. 

UPI  first  introduced  com¬ 
puterized  typesetting  to  its 
wire  service  subscribers  in 
1963. 


LEARN  HOW  Automatic  Blanket 
Washing  Systems  increase  . . . 

□  PROFITS*  DPROOUCTION* 

□  PRINTING  QUALITY*  □  PLANT  SAFETY' 


*We  have  user  reports  that  substantiate  these  claims 
an(J  offer  specific  figures  on  time  anci  dollar  savings 
with  this  new  Web  Blanket  Washing  System. 

See  us  at  BOOTH  No.  929 

ANPA  Production  Management  Conference 
New  Orleans,  La. 

RYCO  GRAPHIC  MANUFACTURING,  INC. 

5540  Northwest  Highway  •  Chicago,  III.  60630  •  (312)  775-3015 


Hamilton  furniture 
in  new  Erie  plant 

Photocomposition  and  Dis¬ 
patch  Room  Equipment  from 
Hamilton  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  was  selected  by  Times 
Publishing  Co.  for  its  new  fa¬ 
cility  for  cold-type  preparation 
and  offset  printing  in  down¬ 
town  Erie,  Pa. 

A  representative  cross-section 
of  Hamilton  products  is  in¬ 
volved  in  this  installation.  In 
the  cold-type  composing  room 
such  units  as  mark-up  tables, 
ad-assembly  units,  page  paste¬ 
up  and  opaquing  tables,  plus 
general  storage  files  will  be 
used.  In  this  section  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  finished  in  medium  gray 
with  gray  Formica  working  sur¬ 
face. 

In  the  dispatch  area  the 
alignment  includes :  storage 
and  processing  units  for  index 
books,  clip  books,  page  paste 
-ups,  negatives  and  bound  vol¬ 
umes.  These  units  are  finished 
in  bamboo  and  have  walnut 
suede  Formica  tops. 

Equipment  designs,  floor 
plan  layouts  and  color  schemes 
were  developed  by  Chas.  T. 
Main  Inc.,  the  engineers  on  the 
project,  in  conjunction  with 
Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers, 
Wisconsin  54241. 


505  brochure  available 

A  new  illustrated  brochure 
on  the  Linotron  505  cathode-ray 
tube  photocomposing  system  has 
been  published  by  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Eltra  Corp.  What 
goes  on  in  both  the  control  unit 
and  in  the  reproducer  unit  for 
the  system  to  turn  out  170  news¬ 
paper  lines  per  minute  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  easily  understood 
language.  Copies  of  the  bro¬ 
chure  may  be  obtained  by  \vrit- 
ing  Graphics  Systems  .sales, 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co., 
Plainview,  N.Y.  11803. 


GET 
SMART 
IN  NEW 
ORLEANS 

Learn  how  Swiftape  and 
Ludlow  typecasting 
equipment  can  help  you 
boost  profits. 

Ask  anyone  in  Booth  134 
at  the  ANPA  Show. 
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Now  under  the  Taft  Roof  . . . 

A  new  tenant  —  Dynapurcf  Filtration 


Since  1888,  Taft  has  been  handling  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  presses  "with  care”  .  .  .  moving  them,  installing 
them,  treating  them  with  the  respect  that  precision 
equipment  deserves. 

Taft  now  adds  a  new  dimension  to  its  service,  as  the 
exclusive  distributor  of  Dynapure  Ink  Mist  Filtration 
Systems,  a  concept  that  dramatizes  your  concern  and 
respect  for  those  who  work  in  your  pressroom. 

Dynapure  captures  ink  mist  within  the  arch  of  the  press 


before  it  can  contaminate  the  air.  Manufactured  by  the 
Electro  Dynamic  Division  of  General  Dynamics,  Dynapure 
is  as  good  for  your  budget  as  it  is  for  employee  morale, 
because  it  can  drastically  reduce  cleaning  and  mainten¬ 
ance  costs. 

Dynapure  can  be  installed  on  press  units  of  any  make 
and  who  knows  more  about  press  installations  than  Taft? 

Want  details?  Just  phone  or  write: 

CONTRACTING  COMPANY,  INC. 

1127  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60607 
312/666-4114 

Also  serving  Canada,  Central  and  South  America 


Electro  Dynamic  Division 


Write  for  complete  literature  and  list  of  dealers 

REPRO  GRAPHIC  MACHINES,  INC. 

180  V8RICK  STREET  NEW  YORK.  N.  V.  IOOI4  TEL.;  212-242-5255 


Ammonia-added 
detergent  keeps 
spacebands  clean 

Keeping  matrix  and  space- 
bands  clean  of  dirt  and  metal 
buildup  can  be  as  simple  as 
cleaning  a  wristwatch  or  rings. 
That  has  been  the  experience,  at 
least,  of  the  South  Hay  Daily 
Breeze  in  Torrance,  California. 

In  order  to  clean  spacebands 
in  the  past,  the  machinist  had 
to  clean  them  in  a  tray  filled 
with  graphite  and  rubbing  the 
bands  in  a  circular  motion.  Like¬ 
wise,  matrix  were  cleaned  in  a 
.solution  of  some  kind  and  then 


wash<>d  off  and  dried  to  go  back 
into  the  machines. 

Since  everything  nowadays  is 
done  scientifically  due  to  the 
space  age  in  which  we  live,  why 
not  use  a  machine  that  uses 
ultra  sonic  waves  for  cleaning? 

The  head  machinist,  Paul  Me- 
Gee,  and  Merle  Yeager,  compos¬ 
ing  room  superintendent,  began 
to  think  seriously  about  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  cleaning  after  the  Daily 
Breeze  made  the  decision  to  go 
to  computers  and  no-spaceband 
system. 

An  Ultra-Clean  320  LU  ma¬ 
chine  was  purchased  from  L  & 
R  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  company’s  head¬ 
quarters  are  in  Kearny,  N.  J. 
The  machine  needs  no  special 


wiring.  It  idug.s  into  any  115 
volt  outlet,  runs  at  60  cycles 
with  a  four-amp  fuse,  and  has 
a  timer.  The  size  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  llVo  by  10  by  11  inches. 

“After  experimenting  with 
different  solvents  and  solutions 
we  were  getting  the  job  done, 
but  not  to  our  satisfaction,  until 
we  found  a  household  detergent 
with  ammonia,”  Yeager  re¬ 
ported. 

Mixing  %  detergent  with  % 
hot  water,  the  machine’s  timer 
was  set  for  10  minutes  and  the 
matrix  and  bands  were  added. 
The  metal  buildup  on  the  matrix 
and  bands  was  .005.  Results  of 
perfectly  clean  matrix  and  bands 
are  shown  in  the  picture  on  the 
right.  The  detergent  does  not 


hurt  the  side  walls  or  leave  a 
film  on  the  matrix  or  bands. 

The  machine  holds  3%  quarts 
of  liquid  and  can  clean  as  many 
as  50  to  60  matrix  at  one  time. 


Fairchild  cuts  price 
on  its  color  scanner 

Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment 
has  announced  that  its  latest 
model  electronic  color  scanner, 
the  Mark  III  Scan-A-Color 
machine,  is  now  available  at  the 
reduced  price  range  of  $30,000 
to  $35,000,  depending  on  the 
acces.sories  furnished  with  the 
unit. 

The  machine  is  capable  of 
producing  a  complete  set  of  four 
continuous  color  separations  size 
I  11"  X  I6V2"  (maximum)  in  27 
1  minutes.  Only  one  machine  set- 
j  ting  per  set  of  separations  is 
I  required,  as  all  four  separations 
are  produced  simultaneously, 
i  Copy  may  l)e  changed  on  the 
;  copy  cylinder  as  desired;  it  is 
I  possible  to  accommodate  two  8" 
i  X  10"  pieces  of  copy  or  more  of 
j  smaller  sizes.  The  Scan-A-Color 
I  accepts  any  transparencies  or 
j  reflection  copy  that  can  Iky 
mounted  on  the  copy  cylinder  uj) 
to  a  maximum  size  of  11"  x 
16  Vi". 

Output  is  a  set  of  either 
negative  or  positive  continuous 
tone  separations  which  arc 
suitable  for  all  printing  pro¬ 
cesses.  The  operator  can  alter 
the  output  by  means  of  a  wide 
range  of  operating  controls. 


Typodyiie  eqiiipnieiil 
in  ANPA  RI  exhibit 

Graphex  Inc.  (Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla.)  will  show  its 
Typodyne,  a  13-model  photo¬ 
typesetter  line,  at  the  ANPA/RI 
exehibition  in  New  Orleans. 

The  machines’  innovative  de¬ 
sign  is  characterized  by  use  of 
fibre  optics,  a  unique  “flying 
periscope”  and  incorporation  of 
an  off-the-shelf  mini-computer. 


An  $18,000 


drive 

a 

713-560-532 

text  and 

ad  display  programs 


GRAPHIC 

Telecommunications 

Depot  Plata,  Tarrytown,  N.Y.  I0S3I 
(914)  &3I-3400 
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GT-8000 

will 


the  Klimsch  Autovertikal  RP  with  pro¬ 
grammed  film  dispensing  and  exposure 
cycle  for  gallery  operation 


SEE  US  AT  BOOTH  808 


A  vertical  roll  film  camera . . . 


Since  man  has  been  on  earth, 
he  has  dreamed  of  ending 
huncjer.  America’s  agricultural 
equipment  builders  aren’t  just 
dreaming.  Th^’re  creating  the 
tools  and  techniques  rreeded 
to  ertd  starvation. 

Not  bad  at  all. 


I  dieei 

Hunger.  Major  crisis  of  our  worid.  By  1985,  world 
population  wiii  increase  by  more  than  50%.  Food 
production  in  underdeveioped  countries  must  at  least 
double  just  to  keep  hunger  at  its  present  level.* 

Agricultural  equipment  manufacturers  are  moving 
to  meet  the  challenge.  With  new  and  far  more 
productive  equipment.  With  advanced  farming  tech¬ 
niques.  And  with  programs  designed  to  educate  peopie 
in  the  ways  of  modern  farming. 

Republic  Steel  is  a  major  supplier  of  carbon  and 
alloy  bars,  flat  rolled  steels,  high  strength  low  alloys, 
tubing,  wire  products,  and  fasteners  to  the  agricultural 
equipment  industry.  And  we're  developing  today 
advanced  new  steels  for  tomorrow’s  farming  equip¬ 
ment.  Republic  Steel  Corporation,  Cieveland,  Ohio  441 01 

•According  to  a  report  of  the  President  s  Science  Advisory  Committee 


RopublicrtRGl 


Offset 


Goss  provides  the  nation’s  leading  newspapers  with  precision  double-width 
presses.  The  Metro-Offsefand  the  Headliner  Mark  II  produce  quality  printing, 
with  full  color,  at  sustained  high  speeds.  Whether  you’re  increasing  letterpress 
capacity  or  switching  to  offset,  call  Goss  today. 


B 


or  letterpress 


GD55 


MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 

5601  West  31  st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 


t- 


Seminar  at  API 
deals  with  costs 
and  management 

Twenty-eight  newspapers  are 
represented  at  a  seminar  on 
Management  and  Costs  at  the 
American  Press  Institute,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

Members  of  the  seminar  are: 

David  E.  CaflFoe,  publisher. 
Red  Bluff  (Cal.)  Daily  News. 

.lames  J.  Castles,  controller 
and  treasurer.  Home  Sews  and 
Sundai)  Home  Sews,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  .J. 

Glenn  C.  Cushman,  publish¬ 
er,  Albnuy  (Ore.)  Hemoernt- 
Herald. 

.John  L.  Donnelly,  business 
manager  and  assi.stant  trea¬ 
surer,  Cedor  Rapids  (Iowa) 
dazefte. 

Melvin  L.  Finch  Jr.,  control¬ 
ler  and  assistant  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Sews  and  Observer 
and  Raleif/h  (N.  C.)  Times 

John  C.  Gardner,  editor  and 
general  manager.  Southern  Illi¬ 
noisan,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 

J.  Roger  Grier,  assistant  to 
the  associate  publisher,  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune. 


Neil  S.  Hayden,  publisher, 
Athens  (Ga. )  Benner-Herald 
and  Daily  Sews. 

Scott  Himstead,  assistant 
general  manager,  C'ape  Cod 
Standard  Times,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

Richard  N.  Hoerner  Jr.  pub¬ 
lisher,  Daily  Gate  City, 
Keokuk,  Iowa. 

William  L.  Honey.sett,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Bellmyham 
(Wash.)  Herald. 

Leif  A.  Houkom,  business 
manager,  Quiney  (Ill.)  Her- 
ald-Whiy. 

Kurt  P.  Kah,  controller  and 
treasurer,  Findlay  (O.)  Repub- 
liean-Courier. 

Peter  R.  LaDow,  business 
manager,  Ventura  (Cal.)  Coun¬ 
ty  Star-Free  Press. 

Robert  S.  Lee,  circulation 
manager,  Re)io  (Nev.)  Eveniny 
Gazette  and  Nevada  State 
Journal. 

Arland  E.  Loften,  business 
manager,  Bremerton  (Wash.) 
Su  n. 

Walter  J.  McCarthy,  control¬ 
ler,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 

Philip  Merrill,  president  and 
publisher,  Eveniny  Capital, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

Robert  R.  Norris,  business 
manager,  Auyusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle  and  Auyusta  Herald. 

William  -A.  Ott,  editor,  ?>Ia- 
con.  (Ga.)  Teleyraph. 


John  E.  Plesko,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Pontiac  (Ill.)  Daily  Lend¬ 
er. 

John  R.  Purcell,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  finance  and  administra¬ 
tion,  Gannett  Co.,  Roche.ster,  N. 

Y. 

Don  L.  Schlichting,  assistant 
to  the  publi.shers,  Duran  yo 
(Colo.)  Herald. 

.Albert  K.  Sherman  Jr.,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  .\ewport  (R.  1.) 
Daily  Sews. 

Duane  M.  Snedden,  assi.stant 
publisher,  aFirbanks  (Alas.) 
Daily  News-Miner. 

John  B.  Stafford,  publi.sher, 
Greenville,  (Mich.)  Daily  Sews. 

William  J.  Sutcliffe,  general 
manager,  Kingston  (Ont.) 
n7(  iy-S  ta  nda  rd. 

Stanton  M.  White,  jjublisher, 
Ottawa,  (Ill.)  Daily  Times. 

• 

Typesfl-8  in  N.Z. 

The  first  Digital  Etiuipment 
Corporation  computer-based 
tyi)esetting  sy.stem  in  Austral¬ 
asia  has  been  installed  in  the 
Times  plant  at  Hamilton,  New 
Zealand.  The  system,  a  Type- 
set-8,  is  ha.sed  on  DEC’s  small 
PDP-8  L  computer.  The  com¬ 
puter’s  built-in  dictionary  of 
words  and  place  names  elimi¬ 
nates  hyphenating  decisions  in 
the  composing  room. 


July  4tli  promotion 
planned  by  Hunt* Wesson 

Fullkrton,  Calif. 

Hunt-Wesson  Foods,  Inc.  is 
scheduling  a  Fourth  of  July 
promotion  in  newspapers  as  the 
latest  in  its  highly  successful 
series  of  “low  cost  cookery” 
grocery  promotion. 

Scheduled  for  the  best  food 
day  July  1,  2  or  3,  the  1,000- 
and  l,r)00-line  ads  will  run  in 
151  newspapers  with  a  com¬ 
bined  total  circulation  of  32 
million.  The  ads  headline  “low- 
cost  ways  to  turn  your  4th  of 
July  cookout  into  a  summer 
sparkler.”  Recipes  using  Hunt’s 
Tomato  Sauce,  Ketchup  and 
Tomato  Paste,  Wesson  Oil, 
Snowdrift  Shortening  and 
Manwich  Sandwich  Sauce  are 
included. 

A  seven-cent-off  consumer 
coupon  for  Manwich  Sandwich 
Sauce  is  featured  in  the  ad. 
Manwich  is  Hunt’s  new  product 
for  hot  sandwich  fillings  and 
requires  ground  beef  for  prepa¬ 
ration. 

Introduced  in  September, 
1969,  Hunt- Wesson’s  low  cost 
cookery  programs  have  been 
enthusiastically  endorsed  by  the 
grocery  trade,  government 
officials  and  consumer  groups. 


WELL, IT  LOOKED  LIKE 
AN  ISLAND 
WHAT  WE  THOUGHT 
WAS -WASN'T. 

JUST  AS  ALL  YELLOW 
EARTHMOVING 
MACHINES  AREN'T 
MADE  BY 
CATERPILLAR. 


ACTUALLY, 
CATERPILLAR®  AND 

TAT®  ADF 

TRADEMARKS  OF 
CATERPILLAR 
TRACTOR  CO.  AND 
SHOULD  6E  USED 
TO  IDENTIFY 
ONLY  PRODUCTS^ 
WE  MAKE. 


Caterpdiar  .  Cat  ana  3  are  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co 


THESE  INCLUDE 
WHEEL  AS 
WELL  AS 
TRACK-TYPE 
MACHINES. 


IF  VOUVE  EVER  BEEN 
CAUGHT  IN  A  MISTAKEN 
IDENTITY,  WE  THINK 
YOU'LL  UNDERSTAND  OUR 
SITUATION.  YOUR  HELP 
IN  CORRECTLY  USINGOUR 
TRADEMARK  TO  REFER 
ONLY  TO  OUR  PRODUCTS 
WILL  BE  APPRECIATED. 

CATERPILLAR 

Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


♦Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 
Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 
Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 
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We’re  on  the  verge  of 
completing  the  largest, 
most  modern  zinc  plate 
making  facility  in  the  world! 

Seven  acres  under  roof! 

Furnaces  already  have  poured  trial  heats. 
A  high  speed  continuous  casting  complex 
(the  only  one  in  this  country)  is  going  through 
test  runs.  The  last  of  the  rolling  mills  is  being 
installed.  The  new  Ball  Metal  &  Chemical 
plant  is  in  the  home  stretch. 


This  Greeneville,  Tennessee  mill  has  the 
largest,  best  equipped  zinc  engraving  labora¬ 
tory  in  the  industry  for  the  improvement  of 
present  etching  systems  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  even  faster,  more  precise  methods. 

Presensitized  Micro-Metal,  Hi-Speed  Etch¬ 
ant,  Aztec,  regular  Micro-Metal  —  the  entire 
family  of  metals  and  chemicals  —  are  going 
to  be  number  one  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
We’re  betting  millions  on  it! 


BALL  METAL  &  CHEMIOVL 

i)i\  isioN  <)i  liAi.i.  c  ()i^r<)i{,vri()N 
BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK  11231 


Times  Mirror  Co. 
elects  Chambers 
as  board  member 

James  F.  Chambers  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Times  Herald  Printing 
Company,  Dallas,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  lx>ard  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Times  Minor  Com¬ 
pany  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
shareholders  May  27  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Chambers  also  is  publisher  of 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
owned  by  the  Times  Herald 
Printing  Company.  In  addition, 
Times  Herald  operates  KRLD- 
tv,  Dallas-Ft.  Worth  affiliate  of 
the  CBS  television  network. 

Times  Mirror  and  Times 
Herald  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  merge  in  September, 
1969.  Recently  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
approved  the  transfer  of 
KRLD-tv  to  Times  Mirror  and 
it  is  expected  the  merger  will 
l)e  completed  soon. 

Chambers  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  Times  Herald  in  1960 
and  became  chief  e.xecutive 
officer  and  publisher  in  1967. 
He  was  born  in  Houston  and 
started  his  newspaper  career  in 
1934.  He  joined  the  Times  Her¬ 


ald  as  news  editor  in  1945.  The 
next  year  he  became  managing 
editor  and,  in  1952,  he  was 
elected  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Chambers  is  chairman  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

On  the  Times  Mirror  board 
he  succeeds  Frank  L.  King, 
chairman  of  United  California 
Bank,  who  retired  after  serving 
on  the  board  since  1952. 

John  E.  Flick.  Robert  C.  Lob- 
dell  and  Richard  S.  Robinson 
were  elected  vicepresidents  of 
Times  Mirror,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dr.  Franklin  D. 
Murphy,  chairman. 

Flick,  who  was  also  elected 
secretary,  joined  Times  Mirror 
in  May.  He  was  senior 
vicepi’esidcnt,  secretary  gener¬ 
al  counsel  and  a  director  of  the 
Bangor  Punta  Corporation,  and 
.senior  vicepresident,  secretary 
and  a  director  of  the  Cos- 
modyne  Company. 

Robinson,  who  is  vicepres¬ 
ident,  administration,  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  joined  Ti¬ 
mes  Mirroe  in  1937. 

Lobdell,  vicepresident  and 
general  counsel  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  joined  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  in  1965. 


Dr.  Murphy  also  announced 
the  election  of  Donald  S. 
Maxwell  as  assistant  treasurer 
of  Times  Mirror.  Maxwell  is 
controller  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

• 

Tying  machine  added 
without  major  change 

The  addition  of  an  automatic 
tying  system  without  major  re¬ 
vision  to  the  existing  layout  has 
l)een  accomplished  by  the  Jack- 
son  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger. 

Provision  for  the  Nolan- 
Jampol  system  was  achieved  by 
modifying  the  existing  Jampol 
in-line  feeder,  and  adding  a 
gravity  delivery  system  to  the 
existing  belt  conveyor. 

The  system  uses  a  roller  feed 
conveyor  to  feed  loose  stacks  of 
papers.  The  stacks  then  move 
through  an  in-line  feeder  to  the 
tying  machine.  An  ejector  ram 
removes  the  tied  bundles  from 
the  tying  machine  for  ti’ansport 
to  the  loading  dock. 

• 

On  Goss  sales  staff 

William  F.  Corbett  was 
named  manager  of  sales  for  the 
Goss  division,  MGD  Graphic 
Systems  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska. 


Walter  Tiedemann  is 
Fairchild  controller 

The  appointment  of  Walter 
Tiedemann  to  the  position  of 
controller  has  been  announced 
by  Richard  J.  Robinson,  general 
manager  of  Fairchild  Graphic 
Equipment.  He  will  be  located 
at  the  company’s  plant  and 
headquarters  in  Plainview’, 
New  York. 

Prior  to  joining  Fairchild 
Graphic,  Tiedemann  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company  where  he  began 
his  business  career  in  1951.  He 
had  been  assistant  treasurer  of 
Eltra  Corporation  since  1966. 

• 

Foley  on  Star  staff 

Henry  J.  Grul)e,  vicepresident 
sales  for  Star  Parts  Company, 
a  Datascan  Company,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
William  J.  F'oley  as  sales 
representative  in  West  Virginia 
and  west  central  Pennsylvania. 
He  succeeds  Jack  Manley,  in 
Ohio.  Foley  has  nearly  15  years 
of  composing  room  experience, 
having  started  as  an  apprentice 
at  the  PawUicket  (R.  1.)  Tunes. 
He  was  later  chief  machinist  at 
the  Times  and  serv’ed  in  the 
same  capacity  at  the  Salem 
(Mass.)  News. 


4  OPllONAL  CONTROL  SYSTEMS 


Newspapers,  printers,  typographers,  art 
studios,  advertising  agencies,  schools, 
even  TV  stations,  are  producing  razor- 
sharp  typography  in  over  140  faces  in 
any  size  from  10  to  90  pt.— automatically 
spaced  Each  character  is  the  ultimate  m 


perfection  Speed  and  ease  of  operation 
are  built-in  advantages  you  get  with  a 
Fototype  Compiositor  It  also  quickly  pays 
for  Itself,  making  it  a  real  cost  saver. 
Ask  us  for  a  no-obligation  demonstration 
in  your  own  office  at  your  convenience. 


FOTOTYPE  INCORPORATED,  1414  Roscoe  Street.  Chicago  60657 


mATcoNT^ 


NEW! 


This  entire  ad  set  on  the 
Fototype  Compositor 


CHOOSE  THE  FOTOTYPE' COMPOSITOR 
THAT  MEETS  YOUR  REOUIREMEHTS 
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another  sunrise  •  •  •  another 
IO9OOO9OOO  quality  impressions 
made  with  Certified  tfry  Mats 

Every  day,  over  10  million  readers  enjoy  their 
newspapers  more  because  of  sharp,  precise  re¬ 
production  made  possible  through  the  use  of 
Certified  mats!  In  fact,  more  newspaper  plants 
and  mat  molders  in  North  America  buy  Certified 
Syndicate  dry  mats  than  any  other.  There  must  be 
a  reason!  Ask  us! 

CartifMd  Dry  Mat  Corporation,  Dopt  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


o 


Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 


SNPA  to  fight 
proposed  FCC 
license  rule 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  said  this 
week  that  it  will  “aggressively 
participate  in  a  coordinated  de¬ 
fense  of  a  newspaper’s  right  to 
continue  owning  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  and  CATV  systems.’’ 

Ralph  W.  Callahan,  president 
of  the  SNPA  and  president  of 
the  Ainiiston  (Ala.)  Star,  said 
the  proposed  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  rule, 
which  would  prohibit  future 
newspaper  ownership  of  radio 
and  television  stations  in  the 
same  market,  terminate  exis¬ 
ting  joint  ownerships  of  over  a 


five-year  periwl  and  impose  a 
similar  prohibition  against 
ownership  of  CATV  systems  in 
the  same  market,  is  based  on 
“an  unproven  theory  that  sepa¬ 
rate  owner.ship  of  media  may 
insure  the  presentation  of  diff¬ 
erent  viewpoints  to  the  public.” 

He  said  newspapers  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  equal  consideration  with 
other  license  applicants,  “just 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past.” 

Callahan  argued  that  the 
suggested  ban  on  newspaper 
ownership  of  CATV  systems 
could  put  newspapers  out  of 
business.  The  proposed  ban,  he 
said,  comes  at  a  time  when  re¬ 
search  experts  are  predicting 
that  the  newspaper  of  tomor¬ 
row  will  be  delivered  by  wire  or 
electrical  impulse  to  a  home 
television  screen  or  facsimile 
j)rint-out  device.  “To  exist 


and  to  in.sure  their  right  lo 
freedom  of  expression,  newspa¬ 
pers  must  have  access  to  these 
‘wire  and  electrical  impulses’  at 
a  reasonable  cost  and  without 
interference.” 

• 

School  editors  cited 

The  HountmL  Chrmiicle  has 
given  its  annual  “Most  V’alu- 
able  Staffer”  awards  to  52  area 
high  school  publication  work¬ 
ers.  Each  received  an  engraved 
brass  and  walnut  plaque  from 
Chronicle  president  F.  E.  Wai’- 
ren. 

• 

Old  Glory  on  pa^e  I 

The  Paii  tncket  (R.  I.)  Times 
has  added  the  American  flag  to 
its  nameplate  on  Page  One 
with  a  notation  urging  readers 
to  display  the  flag. 


O’Neill  Center  open 
to  5  young  critics 

The  Eugene  O’Neill  Memori¬ 
al  Theatre  Center  will  again 
hold  its  National  Ci'itics  In.sti- 
tute  from  July  <i  through  Au¬ 
gust  2  in  Waterford,  Conn., 
concurrent  with  the  National 
Playwrights  Conference,  dur¬ 
ing  which  12  new  plays  will  be 
staged. 

Under  project  director  Er¬ 
nest  Schier,  drama  and  film 
critic  for  the  Philadeliihia  Hnl- 
letin,  the  Institute  will  offer  on- 
the-job  training  and  experience 
for  a  selected  group  of  five 
young  critics  from  newspapers 
across  the  country. 

The  faculty  will  incliuh*  Jud¬ 
ith  Crist,  Henry  Hewes,  John 
Lahr,  Norman  Nadel,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Coe. 

.4pplications  for  the  five 
positions  will  be  accepted 
through  July  1  at  the  New 
York  office  of  the  O’Neill  Cen¬ 
ter,  1860  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y,  10023. 

The  “critic  fellows”  will  havi* 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
seminars  with  critics,  to  work 
with  directors,  designers,  i)lay- 
wrights,  and  performers,  and 
to  discuss  the  plays  presented 
in  the  O’Neill  Center’s  the¬ 
atres. 

The  cost  of  the  four-week  ex¬ 
perience  is  $600,  which  includes 
tuition,  room  and  boaid.  (Jeorge 
C.  White,  president  of  the 
O’Neill  Center,  said  there  is 
the  possibility  of  both  partial 
and  full  scholarship  funds. 

• 

Book.  on  Middle  Ea^t 

Baltimore 

Mohammed  X.  Rauf  Jr.,  of 
the  News  American,  will  be  on 
leave  of  absence  from  his  news¬ 
paper  until  early  December  so 
that  he  can  travel  through  the 
Middle  East  and  write  a  book 
on  the  situation  over  there,  un¬ 
der  contract  to  John  Day  Co. 


GT-8000 

will 

drive 

16  READERS 

and 

16  PUNCHES 

• 

GRAPHIC 

Telecommunications 

Depot  PIdia,  Tarrytown.  N.Y.  10531 
(914)  631-3400 


Up-to-date  and  authoritative 

LORDS  AND  LABORERS  OF  THE  PRESS 

Men  Who  Fashioned  the  Modern  British  Newspaper 

By  Linton  Andrews  and  H.  A.  Taylor.  Foreword  by  Fioward  Rusk  Long 

The  first  of  its  kind,  this  account  by  Sir  Linton  Andrews,  Editor  Emeritus 

of  the  Yorkshire  Post,  and  H.  A.  Taylor,  British  author  and  journalist,  adds 

a  new  dimension  to  knowledge  of  modern  British  journalism.  6V2  x  9V4, 

312  pp.,  20  photos.  $10.00 


Previously  published 
THE  FIRST  FREEDOM 

By  Bryce  W.  Rucker. 

Introduction  by  Morris  L.  Ernst. 
$12.50 

LITTLE  MACK: 

Joseph  B.  McCullagh  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
By  Charles  C.  Clayton  $8.95 

WEEKLY  ON  THE  WABASH 

By  Wheeler  McMillen  $5.95 

MAGAZINES  FOR 
MILLIONS: 

The  Story  of  Specialized 

Publications 

By  James  L.  C.  Ford  $11.75 


At  your  bookseller  or  Irom 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 

(In  Canada,  from  Hums  &  MacEachern  Ltd.) 
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An  ANNOUNCEMENT  From 
WOOD  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

To  All  Newspaper  Publishers  and  Members  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Industry  .  .  . 

WOOD  has  now  acquired  the  Press  Division  of  R.  Hoe  Co.,  Inc.  We  wish 
to  assure  all  present  and  future  customers  that  this  action  represents 
a  merger  of  two  great  firms  which  for  more  than  a  century  each  have 
pioneered  in  the  development  of  high-speed  presses  and  equipment 
and  have  contributed  notable  advances  in  production  to  this  greatest 
of  all  media  of  mass  communication. 

To  publishers  around  the  world  we  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  this  step 
represents  an  expansion  program — not  the  elimination  of  a  competitor. 
The  companies  will  be  merged  into  a  combined  organization  and  will 
become  the  Wood-Hoe  Division  of  Wood  Industries,  Inc.  All  customers 
can  be  assured  that  their  investments  in  our  various  products  will  be 
fully  protected  for  we  shall  continue  to  manufacture  and  service  all 
products.  The  same  high  standards  of  service  that  Wood  and  Hoe 
clients  take  for  granted  are  guaranteed. 

Furthermore,  the  graphic  arts  industry  can  look  for  continued  significant 
developments  from  the  merging  of  Wood  and  Hoe. 

We  shall  adhere  to  the  principles  that  have  guided  us  in  the  past — the 
manufacturing  of  high  quality  products,  efficient  and  prompt  service. 
You  may  be  sure  that  we  will  exert  every  effort  to  merit  your  continued 
confidence. 


DANIEL  McCOLLEY 

Chairman  and  President 


All-purpose  computer 
geared  to  the  future 


Graphic  Telecommunications 
( Tarrj'town,  New  York)  has 
introduced  a  general  purpose 
computer  system  with  capabi¬ 
lities  similar  to  the  larger  sys¬ 
tems  at  a  price  starting  at 
$18,000. 

William  J.  Fraher,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  vicepresident  for  market¬ 
ing,  says  the  time  is  here  when 
a  machine  to  produce  type  will 
consist  of  little  more  than  a 
grid,  disk  or  film  strip  for  the 
character  image,  a  film  maga¬ 
zine  to  control  the  paper  or  film 
movement  and  a  carriage  for 
stepping  off  the  appropriate 
width  measurements.  The  com¬ 
puter  can  furnish  all  the 
necessarj'  data,  translating  point 
sizes  and  line  lengths  into 
machine  language  thus  elimi¬ 
nating  some  or  all  previously 
needed  electronics  in  the  type¬ 
setting  device. 

“Cathode  ray  tube  machines 
will  follow  the  same  pattern,” 
he  said.  “With  the  availability 
of  larger  and  less  expensive 
cathode  ray  tubes,  carriage  as¬ 
semblies  will  not  be  needed.  Line 
lengths  can  be  laid  down  over 
the  face  of  the  tube  and  film 
strips,  grids  and  disks  can  l)e 
replaced  by  computer  generated 
characters.” 

I.<>ng  »‘X|»erience 

With  this  information  in 
mind,  the  need  for  a  new  kind 
of  company  t)ecame  apparent  to 
Dong  Lew,  a  founder  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Graphic  Telecommunica¬ 
tions.  The  company  was  .solely 
dedicated  to  the  graphic  arts  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is  a  company  staffed 
by  people  with  printing,  type¬ 
setting  and  data  processing 
experience. 

Two  of  the  founders,  Lew  and 


Fraher,  have  close  to  40  years 
of  graphic  arts  industry  ex¬ 
perience  between  them,  havdng 
l>een  associated  with  Mergen- 
thaler.  Intertype,  Farrington 
and  Cognitronics. 

Graphic  Telecommunications 
started  with  the  concept  of 
building  systems  around  a  low 
cost  mini-computer.  Its  staff 
tested  several  computers  and 
chose  the  Data  General  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  Nova  and  Super  Nova 
models  because  of  reliability, 
price,  and  its  facility  to  inter¬ 
face  with  other  peripheral 
equipment. 

In  many  respex'ts  the  Nova  is 
organized  like  large  computers; 
it  has  multiple  accumulators, 
index  regi.sters  and  is  a  16  bit 
word  machine  with  byte  mani¬ 
pulation  capability.  The  Super 
Nova  is  essentially  the  same  as 
the  Nova  but  much  faster;  the 
same  programs  may  be  run  on 
both  machines. 

The  Super  Nova  is  u.sed  when 
a  large  number  of  on-line  de¬ 
vices  require  instantaneous  re- 
spon.se  (e.g.  ad  takers,  editorial 
and  production  people  all  con¬ 
nected  directly  to  the  computer). 

Graphic  has  developed  a 
generalized  program  to  perform 
all  typesetting  functions,  hy¬ 
phenation,  justification,  mixing 
fonts,  changing  point  sizes,  tab¬ 
bing,  indenting  changing  line 
lengths,  variable  leading,  etc.,  to 
drive  any  typesetting  machine 
hot  metal,  photocomp  or  CRT. 

This  pi'ogram  with  proper 
output  coding  Flaher  said,  can 
run  any  device  now  and  in  the 
future;  outi)ut  coding  con¬ 
version  for  new  machines  is  all 
that  is  recjuired.  .\nother  im- 
l>ortant  feature  of  the  system 
is  the  ability  to  accept  input 


coding  in  identical  form  as  it  is 
now  being  prepared  as  input  to 
other  computers.  This  means- 
more  expensive  computers  can 
l)e  replaced  without  disturbing 
production  “habit  pattenis”. 

InMalluliuii  in  N.J. 

The  GT-8000  (Nova)  system, 
which  sells  for  $18,000,  in¬ 
cludes  one  punch  and  one  reader. 
It  will  drive  the  Fototronic  1200, 
Photon  713,  560,  532  the  Lino- 
film  Super  Quick  and  all  Com- 
pugraphic  models. 

The  Record  at  Hackensack, 
N.J.  has  the  first  GT-8000  in¬ 
stallation.  Within  the  neai- 
future  theie  will  be  multiple  in¬ 
stallations  in  operation,  includ¬ 
ing  a  classified  ad  program,  the 
computer  doing  credit  checking, 
supplying  billing  information, 
as  well  as  insert,  skip  and  kill 
dates  with  sorting  and  alpha¬ 
betizing. 

Graphic  is  working  on  a  com¬ 
puter  time-sharing  service  for 
the  graphic  arts  industry.  It  is 
scheduled  to  l)e  in  operation 
within  a  year.  Currently,  the 
company  is  providing  a  back¬ 
up  service  for  its  users  of  the 
GT-8000  system;  this  seiwice 
consists  of  a  small  telephone 
terminal,  at  the  customer’s 
plant,  connected  to  the  Tarrj’- 
town  office  by  dial-up  regular 
telephone  lines. 

Desk  lop  size 

The  GT-8000  is  desk  top  in 
size,  5^4  ”  high,  and  15”  x  15” 
square,  but  exj)andable  to  al¬ 
low  for  more  sophisticated  i)ro- 
grams. 

The  computer  is  both  phys¬ 
ically  and  electronically  iikkIu- 
lar.  The  central  processing  unit, 
core  memory  and  peripherals 
are  treated  as  sub-assemblies  so 
that  any  change  iti  processoi- 
or  memory  means  changing  a 
component  not  the  entire  system 
itself. 

The  GT-8000  in  its  basic  con¬ 
figuration  contains  8K  l)ytes  of 


DONT  GO 

TO 

NEW 

ORLEANS 

. . .  without  planning  to  see 
Ludlow  typecasting 
equipment  and  the  new 
Swiftape  Computing/ 
Memory  Keyboard  in  Booth 
134  at  the  ANPA  Show. 


memory  (4K-16  bit  words)  and 
will  process  both  hot  metal  and 
photocomposition. 

It  holds  8-16  fonts  of  type 
(set  width  values).  It  mixes 
point  sizes  and  font  changes, 
line  length  and  leading  l)oth 
within  the  format  structure  and 
can  restructure  formats  at  any 
time. 

Its  capacity  can  be  increa.sed 
to  64K  bytes  (32K-16  bit  words) 
and  a  virtually  unlimited 
amount  of  peripherals  are 
available  for  interface  such  as 
head-per-track  disks  of  varying 
sizes,  larger  disk  packs,  crt  de¬ 
vices,  magnetic  tapes,  high 
speed  printers,  and  “on-line” 
typewriters  and  special  key¬ 
boards. 


College  papers 
put  on  their  own 
with  ad  revenue 

The  University  of  Colorado 
Board  of  Regents  voted  4-to-l 
to  sever  university  ties  with 
the  official  student  newspaper, 
the  Colorado  Daily. 

The  action  also  affected  the 
student  papeins  at  the  Denver 
and  Colorado  Springs  centers. 

The  dissolution  of  the 
78-year  sponsorship  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  is  to  become  effective 
no  later  than  May  30,  1971.  The 
publications  must  pay  for 
themselves  through  aclvertising 
revenue. 

The  proposal  to  sever  the 
relationship  came  from  the  CU 
(’ommittee  on  Student  .Affairs 
and  was  later  appimed  by  the 
university’s  Faculty  Council. 

In  a  report,  culminating  a 
several-month  study,  the  com¬ 
mittee  told  the  council  the  dis¬ 
solving  of  school  spon.sorship  of 
the  paper  had  received  much 
support  from  “interested 
groups,  including  student  edi¬ 
tors,  well-known  nieml)ers  of 
the  press  and  university  jn-o- 
fessors.” 

The  Daily,  often  times,  was 
at  odds  with  the  admini.stration 
and  its  policies  and  is  noted  for 
its  liberal  stands.  The  paper’s 
predecessor,  the  Silver  and 
Gold,  first  appeared  as  a  weekly 
in  1892.  Over  strong  alumni  ole 
jections,  it  became  the  Cobnado 
Daily  in  the  fall  of  1952. 

• 

Book  aliout  golfers 

VaNCOL'VKR,  B.  C. 

Roland  Wild,  golfing  and  out¬ 
door  writer,  Vancouver  Prov¬ 
ince,  has  written  a  book,  “The 
Loneliest  Game”,  a  study  of 
golfers. 


lUhv  /houlcl 
fru/trote  your  children. 

From  Today’s  Parent  By  Barbara  W.  Wyden 

Weekly  column  for  parents  about  children ... 
by  the  women’s  editor  of  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine.  Write  or  call  Richard  Long 
collect  for  rates  and  availability. 


The  Heuj  Vor k  Time^BHpeciol  229  w.  43d  s«.,  n.y.,  n.y.  10036,(212)  s56-7087 
Pl^oture/ 
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The  leader-proven  inks  that  give  strict  uniformity 
and  color  brilliance,  run  after  run  after  run. 

Leading  newspapers  prove,  year  after  year,  that  profitable 
color  Unease  increases  dramatically  when  consistently 
faithful  reproduction  is  maintained. 

Ink  quality  and  continuity,  the  result  of  assured  formula 
duplication,  makes  the  big  difference.  That  is  why  the 
color  leaders  continue  to  specify  exclusively  S  &  C  ROP 
colors  and  toners — standard  of  the  industry  for  over  13 
years. 

Whether  your  guide  is  the  1956  ANPA  Bulletin  #7  or  the 
more  recent  ANPA  “AdPro”*  recommendation  .  .  .  you 
Colors  meet  your  rigid  requirements, 
will  find  that  Sinclair  &  Carroll  National  Advertising  Process 

■‘‘AdPro  ^  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  ANPA  Research  Institute 


440  W.  Superior  St.,  Chicaeo,  Ill.  60610  87  Florida  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J 
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Introducing 
a  new 

phototypesetter 


UNIQUE  in  concept 
EXCEPTIONAL  in  capability 
MATCHLESS  in  versatility 


and  available  at  the  lowest  price  you've  ever  seen 
for  a  Mergenthaler  photocomposer. 


VIP 


f  variable 
input 

phototypesetter 


See  it 

—  at  the  ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference, 
New  Orleans,  June  7-1 1 . 

—  at  the  National  Printing  Equipment  Show  (NPES-70) 
Anaheim,  California,  June  6-10. 


D! 


VIP 


f  variable 
input 

phototypesetter 


Until  you  see  the  new  Mergenthaler  V.l.P. 
in  operation,  you  may  doubt  that  so  many 
important  features  can  be  contained  in 
such  a  compact  machine.  Inside  the  mod¬ 
ern,  functional  package  which  is  the 
V.I.P.,  is  an  efficient,  1 00%  integrated-cir¬ 
cuit  engineering  achievement  which  for 
the  first  time  offers  up  to  96  point  display 
heads  under  six-level  paper  tape  control. 

Here  is  the  phototypesetter  you've  been 
waiting  for.  Not  a  stripped-down,  strictly- 
limited  economy  model,  but  a  machine 
that  can  do  a  job  for  you  — almost  any  job 
—and  deliver  Mergenthaler-quality  photo¬ 
composition  at  a  price  within  easy  reach. 

Move  into  the  70's  with  the  system  de¬ 
signed  and  built  to  meet  your  composition 
needs  — the  Mergenthaler  V.l.P. 


6  to  96  point* 

SPEED: 

32  newspaper  lines 
per  minute 

FONT  CAPACITY: 

Up  to  six 

96-character  fonts 

6,  7,  or  8  LEVEL 
TAPE  CONTROL: 

*  Justified 

or  unjustified 

*  Hyphenation 

*  Quadding 

*  Mixing 

*  with  Display  Attachment 


NEWSFAPEK 


Yes,  actually  a  bit  over  40%  of 
America's  daily  newspapers 
use  Flint  Inks  for  letterpress 
and  web  offset. 

This  leadership  had  to 
be  earned. 


maybe  you're  missing  something! 


NATIONAt.  HEADQUARTERS  .29111  GLENDALE  AVENUE.  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN  48239 
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;ly  Admits  TYPESET- 8  “Fabulous’ 


W'^e  have  liad  our  l^DP  8  over  three  years  and  we  eonsider  it  to  be  one  of  our  best  investments. 

VVe  spent  a  great  deal  ol  time  looking  at  all  ot  the  computers  before  making  our  decision.  Why 
did  we  choose  PbP-8? 

Because  it  would  gi\e  us  more  lines  per  minute  per  dollar  invested  than  any  other.  Because 
the  software  programs  were  included  in  the  purchase  price.  Because  it  can  be  expanded  at  nominal 
cost  if  the  need  reejuires.  And  because,  being  a  general  purpose  computer,  its  uses  arc  not  limited 
to  typesetting  and  it  may  he  used  lor  other  things  as  occasions  arise. 

The  unit  itsell  is  simple  and  the  installation  was  easy  and  without  any  transition  difficulty.  A 
factory  man  spent  one  day  with  us.  1  he  unit  is  not  complex  and  has  required  very  little  service, 
most  of  this  we  were  able  to  handle  ourselves. 

VVe  use  the  PDP-8  lor  all  ol  our  news  and  classilled  and  it  has  made  our  work  much  easier 
and  faster. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation’s  Mar\'  Cothran  would  like  us  to  say  it’s  fabulous. 

So  OK,  it’s  tahulous. 

Cecil  Kelsey 
Production  Manager 
News-Tribune 
La  Salle,  Illinois 


COMPUTERS  •  modules 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  Maynard,  Mass.  (617)  897-5111 


Satellite  plant 

(continued  from  page  18^ 

flexible,  fast  system  of  story  re¬ 
trieval,  page  proofs  of  metro¬ 
politan  pages  were  sent  via 
other  methods  to  the  Orange 
County  plant.  All  of  these  were 
too  slow,  and  beating  the  dead¬ 
line  became  an  unreasonable 
problem. 

Today,  the  Orange  County 
Edition  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  represents  an  in-depth 
major  publication,  especially 
tailored  to  the  interests  of  small 
community  residents. 

Local  news  section 

Part  II  of  the  paper  is  the 
primary  focus  of  editorial 
change.  It  includes  full  coverage 
of  the  news  of  the  day  in 
Orange  County.  Sports  and 
women’s  pages  also  give  in- 
depth  emphasis  to  local  activi¬ 
ties.  The  classified  advertising 
pages  are  almost  exclusively 
Orange  County  oriented. 

Because  of  the  broad  geo- 
giaphical  area  encompassing 
Orange  County,  the  local  pages, 
or  Part  II  of  the  Times  in  the 
Orange  County  Edition,  usually 
contains  two  to  four  more 
pages  than  the  Los  Angeles 
mertopolitan  editions.  A  similar 
increase  is  usually  true  in  the 
sports  and  women’s  sections. 

The  daily  circulation  of  the 
Orange  County  Edition  is  ap¬ 
proximately  130,000;  Sunday, 
approximately  177,000.  The 
metropolitan  editions  of  the 
Times  reach  over  975,000  fam¬ 
ilies  daily  and  more  than  1,300,- 
000  families  on  Sunday. 

“The  purpose  of  our  satellite 
operation  in  Orange  County  is 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,”  said 
Angelo  Musante,  data  process¬ 
ing  director  and  assistant  to  the 
executiv’e  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times.  “The  satellite  plant 
provides  our  editors  there  with 


the  cai)acity  to  create  and  pro¬ 
duce  their  own  local  newspaper, 
using  all  the  resources  of  the 
Times  in  Los  Angeles  as  they 
<ee  fit.” 

Before  the  satellite  operation 
began  production  in  March, 
1968,  the  Times  produced  sep¬ 
arate  zone  sections  for  Orange 
County.  These  sections  were 
completely  edited  and  produced 
at  Los  Angeles. 

“The  former  Orange  County 
.sections  did  not  have  nearly  the 
same  degree  of  community  pen¬ 
etration  as  the  present  edi¬ 
tion,”  Musante  said. 

The  wide  use  of  telecommuni¬ 
cations  is  no  nov'elty  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  In  a  recent 
address  to  representatives  of 
the  Pacific  Telephone  Company, 
Musante  outlined  how'  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  uses  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Bell  System  commu¬ 
nications  network  for  adminis¬ 
trative  operations  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  as  well  as  for  the  unique 
satellite  plant  in  Orange 
County. 

Accounting  data  concerning 
local  advertising,  for  example, 
is  transmitted  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  netw'ork  to  the  computer 
center  in  Los  Angeles.  Billing  is 
also  handled  by  the  computer. 

Ultimately,  Cathode  Ray 
Tube  terminals  will  be  added  to 
the  group  of  terminals  now  used 
in  copy  retrieval.  A  story  will 
be  displayed  from  the  computer 
by  the  CRT,  allow'ing  correc¬ 
tions  on  copy  to  be  made  from 
the  CRT  keylward.  Aligning 
this  procedure  with  photocom¬ 
position  will  allow'  the  newspa¬ 
per  to  be  produced  completely 
from  a  computer. 

CRT’s  are  now  used  for  credit 
checking  in  the  classified  de- 
l)artments. 


Moves  lo  a. 111.  field 

.lACKSON,  Mich. 
The  Jackson  Citizen-Patriot 
has  changed  its  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion  from  evening  to  morning. 


PROTECTION  against  all  kinds  of  weather  is  given  to  newspaper 
bundles  in  Tele-Sonic's  Newsguard  shrink  wrapping  system  at  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal. 


Film  shows  Newsguard 
system  in  Akron  plant 

Tele-Sonic  Packaging  Corp., 
division  of  Willcox  &  Gibbs 
Inc.,  will  give  mov'ie  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  its  Newsguard  system 
in  operation  at  the  Akron  Bea¬ 
con  Journal  in  Booth  #7  during 
the  ANPA  RI  exhibits  at  the 
Rivergate  in  New’  Orleans, 
June  7-11. 

Newsguard  is  a  shrink  wraj)- 
ping  system  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  bundles  of  newspapers  from 
rough  handling  and  inclement 
weather.  Engineers  and  tech¬ 
nical  advisors  who  made  the 
first  installation  of  the  new  ma¬ 
chine  w’ill  discuss  its  uses. 

Newsguard  w’raps  bundles  of 
newspapers  up  to  18  inches 
high,  w'ith  a  tight,  strong  sleeve 
at  speeds  of  up  to  40  bundles 
per  minute.  One  of  the  features 


Con  cIqz/kqI  and  rock  moke 
beautiful  mu/ic  together? 

From  Sounds  Of  The  Seventies  by  Mike  Jahn 

Mike  Jahn  is  a  seasoned  rock  music  critic  at 
age  26.  Old  enough  to  know  better.  Better 
sounds  when  he  hears  them.  His  weekly 
column  takes  in  the  total  young  music  scene . . . 
and  goes  behind  it  too.  Write  or  call  Richard 
Long  collect  for  rates  and  availability. 


The  fletu  VofkTime/  I 


Ipeciol  229  W.  43<l  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10036,(212)  556-7087 
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of  the  machine  is  a  lap-.seal 
that  covers  the  full  width  of 
the  package  and  makes  the 
sealed  area  stronger  than  the 
film  itself.  Lap-seal  design  with 
mechanical  knife  cutoflF  rather 
than  thin  w’ire  sealing  allows 
a  continuous  flow  in  the  News- 
guard  system. 

With  Newsguard,  strapping 
of  bundles  is  by  polyethylene 
banding  underneath  the  sleeve 
wrap.  The  small  sleeve  openings 
at  the  side  allow  a  convenient 
handhold.  The  film  wrap  used 
at  the  Beacon  Journal  is  poly¬ 
ethylene  made  by  Visqueen  that 
is  28"  wide  with  a  required 
thickness  of  only  1%  mils. 

• 

Coiiipugraphic  names 
to  southern  areas 

Harvey  M.  Brown,  geneial 
.sales  manager  for  Compu- 
graphic  Corporation,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  five 
new'  technical  advisors  for  the 
southern  division  office  in  At¬ 
lanta. 

Harold  Maynard,  who  will 
cover  Alabama  and  Florida,  has 
been  associated  with  newspapers 
in  Boston,  Houston,  Miami,  .At¬ 
lanta  and  San  Francisco. 

George  Furge.son,  in  Okla¬ 
homa  and  part  of  Texas,  was 
formerly  managing  editor  of 
the  Altus  Times-Democraf. 

Edward  Hawkins  will  cover 
Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

Larry  Wall  will  cover  Noith 
Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Fred  Young  will  work  in 
_  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
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SUN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  DIVISION 

135  W,  Lake  Street  •  Northlake,  Illinois  60164 


ENGINEERED 
WEB  OFFSET  INK 
DELIVERY 


begins  with  a  survey  and 
ends  with  a  system  G PI  starts  with  a  survey  to 

evaluate  your  facilities  .  .  .  equipment .  ,  .  and  production, 
both  black  and  color,  then  suggests  an  ink  and  an  ink¬ 
handling  SYSTEM  that's  best  for  your  plant. 

GPI  Blacks  are  available  in  a  choice  of  bodies  to 
suit  your  presses  and  press  speeds.  Colors  can  be 
selected  from  the  convenient  GPI  Blending  Chart  . 
which  features  a  simplified  blending  process 
that  can  be  individually  tailored  to  meet  your 
particular  space  and  budget  requirements. 

All  GPI  products  can  be  delivered  direct 


to  your  plant  m  either  3  gallon  kits  ...  55  gallon  drums  .  .  . 
bulk  tote  bins  ...  or  insulated  tank  trucks  right  to  your 
bulk  storage  facilities. 

But  our  system  doesn't  end  there.  Because  GPI 
constantly  surveys  your  web  offset  Ink  con¬ 
sumption  to  keep  your  system  in  line 
with  your  future  needs, 

You  can't  beat  the  sys-  ^gly  on 

em  .  .  .ask  the  Guy  the  guy 

from  GPI  for  complete  from 

information.  GPI 


Friden  shows 
Photomix  70 
at  ANPA/RI 


B<»oklet  describes 
negative  stripping 

A  standard  system  of  page 
negative  stripping  is  described 
in  a  12-page  booklet  offered  by 
'Chemco  Photoproducts  Com¬ 
pany.  The  step-by-step  proce¬ 
dure  is  illustrated  by  25  dia¬ 
grams  and  photographs  that 
show  a  stripper  preparing  mas¬ 
ter  layout,  taping,  stripping 
layout,  and  locating  register 
pins  and  tabs.  How  to  make  a 
mask  for  the  plate  frame  is 
also  demonstrated,  and  complete 
instructions  are  given  for  pro¬ 
cess  stripping  with  the  .same 
I>in-register  system. 

The  pin  stripping  system  de¬ 
scribed  is  taught  at  Webb  Off¬ 
set  Seminars  and  is  applicable 
to  offset  newspapers. 

To  obtain  a  copy  of  “Setting 
Up  A  Stripping  System  tor 
Offset  Newspapers”,  ^vrite  to 
Marketing  Department,  Chemco 
I’hotoproducts  Co.,  Charles 
Street,  Glen  Cove,  N.Y.  11542. 


Times  adds  tab 
devoted  to  books 

Los  Angele.s 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has 
added  another  section  to  the 
Sunday  edition  in  presenting  a 
tabloid  titled  Book  Review  and 
published  monthly. 

Notably  guests  reviewers 
join  Robert  Kirsch,  Times  crit¬ 
ic,  in  providing  information  on 
both  hard  cover  and  paperback 
editions  in  this  new  and  sepa¬ 
rate  section  edited  by  Digby 
I  >iehl. 

Regular  features  include  the 
We.st’s  top  sellers  in  both  gen¬ 
eral  and  fiction  fields,  a  guest 
columnist’s  commentary  and  a 
collection  of  short  reviews 
called  Book  Briefs. 


NEW  Photomix  70  phototypesetter  will  be  shown  by  Friden  Division 
of  the  Singer  Company  at  the  ANPA/RI  Conference  in  New  Orleans. 


1  (ETROIT 

A  new  elementary  school  in 
Detroit  has  been  named  in  hon¬ 
or  of  the  late  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Stark,  whose  44-year  career 
with  the  Detroit  Sews  ended  in 
1958.  .\ttending  dedication  cer¬ 
emonies  were  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Anne  Campbell  Stark,  and 
Paul  Poorman,  managing  editor 
of  the  News,  wlio  pre.sented  the 
school  with  a  portrait  of  the 
journalist. 
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Mills  Shotwell  Whitis  Greer 

Flint  ink  sale^nien  reaHt»i^ed 

Sales  vicepresident  Everett  L.  Mills  is  now  Midwest  vice- 
president  supervising  Flint  Ink  Co.  operations  in  Chicago,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Kansas  City  and  Denver.  Mills  is  a  graduate  of  Am¬ 
herst  College  and  a  native  Chicagoan.  For  the  past  several 
years  he  has  concentrated  in  building  the  Flint  sales-service 
staff  in  the  Midwest. 

David  E.  Shotwell  has  become  Flint’s  vicepresident-Marketing, 
the  same  position  he  formerly  held  during  his  32-year  career  with 
Inmont.  Shotwell,  53,  is  a  graduate  of  Michigan  State  University 
School  of  Engineering. 

After  16  years  in  Flint’s  sales-service  work,  William  Greer 
has  been  promoted  to  national  sales  manager. 

Edwin  Whitis,  another  long-time  Flint  employee,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  company’s  Dallas  branch. 
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New  York  Stock  Exchange  Closing  Prices 


American  St 


Now— get  stock  editions  on  the  press 
faster  with  UPl’s  “type  not  tape”  high¬ 
speed  UNISTOX  Stock  Market  Services. 

For  hot  metal  casting— computer  al¬ 
lotment  direct  to  each  casting  machine 
saves  precious  minutes  in  delivery  of  type 
to  the  stone  over  competing  services. 

For  photocomposition— the  all-new 
Unistox  Dataspeed  Service  is  designed 
especially  for  photocomp.  It  feeds  quotes 
to  your  backshop  at  1050  words  per  min¬ 
ute  in  a  form  virtually  ready  for  the  cam¬ 


era.  It  can  cut  as  much  as  thirty  minutes 
from  the  time  required  to  produce  camera- 
ready  copy. 

What’s  more,  UNISTOX  automated 
delivery  allows  maximum  utilization  of 
production  department  manpower. 

For  all  the  market  quotes  you  want 
to  quote— make  your  circulation  manager 
happy  by  using  UNISTOX  to  get  stock 
market  editions  on  the  street  the  fastest 
way.  Don’t  miss  out.  Contact  Bob  Wood- 
sum  and  ask  for  full  details. 


UPl 


220  East  42ncl  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  1001 7-  212-MU  2-0400 


Ink  blending  system  is  saving 
money  and  selling  color  linage 


On-site  ink  blendins  facilities 
have  saved  the  Dullns  Times- 
Herald  as  much  as  30  percent 
on  its  color  ink  costs  during  the 
first  year  of  operation,  according 
to  James  C.  McClung,  produc¬ 
tion  managers.  Inventories  and 
pei'sonnel  time  involved  in  meet¬ 
ing  advertisers’  needs  are  re¬ 
duced  by  the  new  facilities.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  also  benefit  from  in- 
ci-eased  custom  color  flexibility 
made  possible  by  the  .^NPA- 
A.\A.\  .\dPro  coloi-  mixing  sys¬ 
tem  designed  by  General  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Division  of  Sun  Chemi¬ 
cal  Corp. 

“With  our  new  blending  and 
dispensing  ink  system,”  Mc¬ 
Clung  said,  “we  now  have  the 
flexibility  to  create  custom  colors 
from  bulk  supplies  instead  of 
buying  special  colors  in  kits 
and  drums.  With  10  ba.se 
colors,  we  can  get  8(5  standard 
AdPro  colors.  We  can  match 
colors  of  dresses,  coats,  shoes, 
purses,  etc.,  for  our  advertisers 
immediately  instead  of  sending 
the  items  out  for  matching, 
proof  review,  ordering  and  then 
double-checking  when  the  ink 
finally  arrives  in  the  ))ress- 
room.” 

“There  is  no  que.stion  but  that 
the  new  system  is  saving  us 
money,  real  money  ...  in  ink 
outlay,  waste  leduction,  man¬ 
power  expended  for  drum  handl¬ 
ing,  and  in  other  areas.  This 
setup  adds  considerably  to  our 
efficiency  in  mixing  our  own  ink 
requirements,”  he  said. 

The  blending  system  was  de¬ 
signed  and  engineer(*d  by  Gener¬ 
al  Printing  Ink,  producers  of 
newspaper  inks  for  140  years. 
Lincoln  pumps  used  in  the  in¬ 
stallation  were  made  by  the 
Southwest  Engineering  and  Sup¬ 
ply  Company  of  Fort  Worth. 


CUSTOM  BLENDED  color  is  provided  for  advertisers  in  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald  by  an  ink  blending  facility  designed  by  General  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corp.  A  pressman  can  select  and 
mix  exact  quantities  of  ink  merely  by  turning  faucets. 


The  Times-Herald  has  circula¬ 
tion  of  220,000  for  its  weekday 
editions  and  approximately  275,- 
000  on  Sunday.  The  paper  em¬ 
ploys  1,000  peoj)le  with  300  of 
them  in  the  printing  operation. 
The  pressroom  runs  continu¬ 
ously,  taking  up  to  five  hours  to 
print  four  editions  on  three  Goss 
-Mark  II  ])resses,  containing  a 
total  of  27  units. 

Last  year,  the  Times-Herald 
ran  coloi-  on  2,085  pages,  a  20 
percent  increase  over  1968. 

Itiilk  lank^ 

When  the  Times-Herald  man¬ 
agement  saw  that  color  was  go¬ 
ing  to  play  a  v-ery  active  role  in 
its  operation,  it  was  decided  to 
create  a  special  color  mixing 
room  to  blend  colors  from  bulk 
supplies  on-site.  The  first  step 
was  the  installation  of  bulk 


tanks  and  then  bulk  ordering 
the  most-called-for  colors  in  250- 
gal.  ([uantities.  The  tanks  are 
for  .AdPro  yellow,  blue,  red, 
bright  red  and  white  tanks. 

Five  related  hues,  rc*quired  in 
lesser  <|uantities,  were  pur¬ 
chased  in  55-gal.  drums.  Two 
drums  of  each  of  these  “lesser” 
colors  are  kept  on  hand  so  that 
when  one  drum  is  empty,  ink 
can  l)e  drawn  out  of  the  other. 

The  next  step  was  a  pipe  sy.s- 
tem  to  carry  the  colors  to  a 
central  mixing  room  where  a 
specialist  measures  <iuantities  of 
each  desired  color,  merely  by 
turning  a  faucet  handle. 

The  one-inch  steel  pipe  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  tanks  and  drums 
runs  50  to  60  feet  above  to  the 
mixing  room.  Each  of  the  560- 
gal.  tanks  is  equipped  with  a 
Lincoln  Power-Master  4  Pile 


R  dozen  reo/on/  for 
that  "tired  feeling" 

From  You  And  The  Doctors 

Frank  answers  to  everything  your  readers 
want  to  know  about  their  health . . .  featuring 
medical  opinions  of  a  round  table  of  doctors 
selected  each  week  from  the  nation’s  top-rated 
specialists.  Write  or  call  Richard  Long  collect 
for  rates  and  availability. 
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Driver  pump,  with  1:1.5  pres¬ 
sure  ratio.  Regulated  plant  air 
pressure  of  80  psig  keeps  the  ink 
feeding  into  the  line  for  use  at 
the  dispensing  end. 

The  bulk  ink  blending  and 
dispensing  system  eliminates 
half-empty  canisters  near  the 
presses.  .All  color  inks  are  kept 
in  the  mixing  room  until  need¬ 
ed.  The  press  operator  brings  a 
portable  container  of  ink  to  the 
press,  pressure-hosing  it  out  to 
the  ink  reseiwoir  on  the  press. 

How  .suvini;s  are  made 

Cost  savings  are  achieved  in 
several  ways.  By  mixing  the 
precise  amount  of  color  needed, 
the  newspaper  no  longer  has  to 
buy  5-gal.  kits  or  55-gal.  drums 
to  fill  a  specific  order.  This 
eliminates  left-overs  which 
might  sit  around  for  months 
before  being  used  again. 

Under  the  old  system,  small 
quantities  of  excess  inks  would 
be  “tossed.”  McClung  said  this 
was  money  thrown  away,  but  it 
was  done  in  the  interests  of 
practicality. 

“Many  times,  of  course,  ink 
would  l)e  saved  hoping  that  it 
would  be  us(*d  at  a  later  date, 
creating  a  real  inventory  prob¬ 
lem,”  McClung  added. 

.Additional  savings  (xrcur  in 
the  elimination  of  the  numerous 
55-gal.  drums  kept  on  hand.  “We 
now  are  concerned  only  with  five 
lesser  items  in  drum  color.  Be¬ 
fore,  including  the  primary 
colors  and  the  secondary  ones, 
there  were  often  ten  drums  or 
more.  Whenever  quantity  was 
required,  20  drums  would  sit 
around  waiting  to  be  used,  being 
used,  or  empty,”  he  added. 

When  a  new  supply  of  ink  is 
required,  portable  tanks  (Liqua- 
bins)  carried  on  a  delivery  truck 
are  hooked  up  to  fill  lines;  the 
ink  is  pumped  into  storage 
tanks  using  the  same  pump  that 
recirculates  the  ink  and  pumps 
it  to  the  ink  room.  Usually,  250 
gallons  of  a  color  are  ordered 
at  one  time.  Supplies  are 
brought  in  as  needed. 


Women  go  to  bat 

Houston 

The  Houston  Chronicle  and 
the  Houston  Astros  held  a 
baseball  clinic  exclusively  for 
women,  Tuesday,  May  5.  About 
850  women  attended  to  learn 
about  the  game  and  to  receive 
tickets,  team  pictures,  and 
schedules  and  autographs. 


Lisagor  on  tv 

Peter  Lisagor,  Washington 
Bureau  chief  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  has  joined  Group 
W  ( Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
Company)  as  a  contributing 
commentator. 
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How  to  produce 
an  oil  field 
that’s  strictly 
for  the  birds. 


When  we’re  fortunate  enough  to  find  oil  in  one  of 
nature’s  lovelier  spots,  we’re  extremely  careful  in 
developing  the  field. 

That’s  why  the  more  than  20,000  tourists  who 
visit  Avery  Island,  Louisiana,  each  year  hardly  ever 
know  we’re  there.  They  see  the  flowers  and  shrubs 
from  all  over  the  world  that  bloom  there  in  abun¬ 
dance.  They  watch  the  brown  deer,  cattle  and 
horses  roam  the  fields  and  woodlands.  And  lots  of 
them  learn  how  famous  Tabasco  Sauce  is  made 
from  the  bright  crimson  peppers  that  color  the 
landscape. 

But  most  of  them  come  to  see  ‘‘Bird  City.”  In  this 
beautiful  sanctuary,  thousands  of  snowy  egrets. 


rare  herons  and  ibis  live  in  complete  freedom.  And, 
although  we  have  drilled  over  100  producing  wells 
on  this  location,  we’ve  never  ruffled  a  single  feather. 

We  planned  it  that  way,  in  cooperation  with  the 
land-owner.  Because  we’ve  learned,  as  we  go  about 
our  business  of  making  good  products  and  a  fair 
profit  thqt  there’s  added  satisfaction  in  doing  some¬ 
thing  extra  for  people.  And  sometimes,  strictly  for 
the  birds. 

Humble  is  doing  something  extra.  _ 


Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company 

Where  you  get  aM  the  Extras 


£NCa 


There's  a  Goss  web  offset 
press  especially  designed 

COMMUNITY^  SUBURBAN 


for  weeklies  and  smaller  dailies 


The  Suburban  prints  up  to  24  pages  broadsheet  or 
48  pages  tabloid  at  25,000  pph.  It  can  also  produce 
a  variety  of  newspaper  style  commercial  products. 


Running  speeds  up  to  14,000  pph,  the  Community 
can  print  16  pages  broadsheet  or  32  pages  tabloid. 
Also  available  with  a  Suburban  folder  for  increased 
speed  and  capacity. 


for  larger  city  and  metropolitan  area  papers 


For  plants  requiring  64  pages  broadsheet  or  96 
pages  tabloid  up  to  40,000  pph,  the  Urbanite  ful¬ 
fills  the  requirement,  plus  providing  the  ultimate 
in  color  flexibility. 


The  leader  in  double  width  web  offset  presses  is  the 
Metro-Offset.  It  runs  up  to  60,000  pph  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  80  pages  straight  or  144  pages  collect. 


MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 


5601  West  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 


Robert  Brune,  40,  production  spe¬ 
cialist  of  the  Houston  Post,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  Dayton  Newspapers 
Inc.  He  will  be  responsible  for  all 
production  departments  and  will 
play  a  major  role  in  planning  for 
the  newspaper  building  expan¬ 
sion.  He  will  also  take  part  in 
labor  contract  negotiations. 

*  *  ♦ 

Larry  Fliiil  r«‘lir«‘s 

C'larpiice  M.  (Larry)  Flint, 
lir.st  director  of  the  mechanical 
r<“search  proRram  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
.sociation,  has  retired  from 
Chas.  T.  Main  Inc.,  Boston- 
based  industrial  engineering 
firm  where  he  was  employed 
the  past  16  years.  He  has 
moved  to  Old  Sayhrook,  Conn, 
and  continues  as  a  director  of 
the  (leorge  W.  Prescott  Co., 
which  jniblishes  the  Qidvrii 
(Ma.ss. )  Palriiii  Lvdijcr. 

• 

Aiillioiiy  siirrrt'ds  'I'Imm's 
al  \lillioii  IVIarkt'l 

(i.  Kingsley  .\nthony.  New 
York  sales  staff  member  since 
l!t64,  has  been  appointed 
vicepresident  and  New  York 
Manager  for  Million  Market 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

He  succeeds  John  I).  Thees 
who  retires  May  30,  1070. 


Kill  (Mirr  rrlires 

PlIll.ADIXrill.A 

William  C.  Otter,  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  and  executive  with 
lm))erial  Metal  &  Chemical 
Company  for  43  ,vears,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement.  The 
firm  is  now  a  division  of  the 
Richard.son  Company.  Cotter 
has  been  a  regular  participant 
m  the  AN  P.4  RI  jiroduction 
management  conferences  for 
many  years  and  has  .served  as 
the  entertainment  committee 
chairman  for  regional  confer¬ 
ences. 

*  *  * 

Ron  H.ayks,  who  recently  com¬ 
pleted  Army  service  at  Ft.  Le¬ 
onard  Wood,  Mo.,  and  MiciiAKi. 
Heim,  who  just  completed  Mar¬ 
ine  duty — to  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Topt  lcn  (Kans.)  CiipHal- 
Jditrnal. 

*  *  * 

Boi!  Hautzei.l,  monihcr  of  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Capital  -  Joaniitl  — 
elected  president  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  A.s.sociation  of  Softball  Writ¬ 
ers  and  Broadcasters. 

*  tt: 

Madeleine  Hir.siger  —  to  the 
Action  Line  staff  of  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  \ews,  replacing  Allison 
Hill,  who  resigned. 

♦  ♦  * 

Kenneth  E.  Grebe,  editor  of 
the  Xeir  London  (Conn.)  Dap 
elected  president  of  the  (Con¬ 

necticut  Circuit,  .\ssociated 
Press. 

4:  *  4: 

Robert  Taylor,  former  edit4)- 

rial  and  urban  affairs  writer 
for  the  Providence  (R.  1.)  Joar- 
val  and  Evening  linlletin — 
named  editor  of  Urban  World, 
a  magazine  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  published  by  American 

Education  Publications  in  Mid¬ 
dletown.  Conn. 


ELEMENTS  OF  EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

Major  Reports— 4  a  month 
Daily  Services— 5  a  week 

Article  Service— Tuesdays:  News  Futures— Thursdays 

Reminder  Service— Friday:  Query  Service 

Bound  Indexed  Volumes— 2  a  year:  Interim  Indexes 

1735  K  street,  N.W.  Washington,  D.  C.  20006  202-296-6800 


news-people 


Watson 


hams 


RON  MILLER,  former  classified  advertising  manager  with  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has  been  appointed  assistant  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal.  STANLEY  T.  WATSON  was 
named  data  processing  manager.  He  formerly  was  employed  by  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  RICHARD  A.  WILLIAMS  was  appointed  an 
assistant  in  personnel  for  labor  relations.  He  has  eight  years'  ex¬ 
perience  in  labor  relations  with  Penn  Central  Railroad. 


»  ♦  * 

Jay  S.mitii,  formoi-  general 
manager  of  the  Snnnpuide 
(CaliL)  Standard — named  pub- 
ILsher  of  the  Ashland  (Ore.) 

I  tail  p  Tidings. 

*  if  * 

El)  Hitler,  formerly  with 
United  Pres.s  International, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  bureau — 
joined  the  Senatorial  campaign 
staff  of  Joseph  Ouffey  in  Con¬ 
necticut. 

4:  ♦  * 

Tom  Kelly,  formerly  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Vancouver  (B. 
C. )  Western  Xews — now  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Vanron ver  U’e.sf 
Ender. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  .Sciarrino,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Seat¬ 
tle  (Wash.)  Times — elected 
president  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Newspaper  .4dvertising 
Executives  Association. 

if  *  * 

Staneord  Calderwook,  for¬ 
mer  rc'porter-photographer  for 
the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union 
Leader  —  now  jiresident  and 
chief  executive  officer  for  the 
WGBH  Education  Foundation 
in  Boston. 

*  *  * 

Frances  BLACKWoon,  food 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  rSul- 
letin  for  the  past  40  years — 
retired.  She  will  continue  to 
write  a  weekly  column. 

*  *  * 

Pai  l  Block  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade — re¬ 
elected  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  of  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

Martin  L.  Deggan,  a.ssociate 
managing  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  (ilobe-Itemocrnt— named 
chairman  of  the  St.  Louis  area 
of  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen. 

EDITOR  &. 


♦  #  * 

Edward  P.  Essertier,  editor 
of  the  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Slar-Xetvs — named  information 
director  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

*  *  ♦ 

George  C.  Cheek,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Si>oknne 
(Was h. )  Si>oesina » -  Review  — 
elected  executive  vicepresident 

of  the  American  Forest  Insti¬ 
tute,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  «  * 

Bryan  Haislip — appointed 
manager  and  correspondent  for 
the  North  Carolina  .4ssociation 
of  .4fternoon  Dailies,  succeed¬ 
ing  William  A.  Shires,  who 
accepted  a  position  as  asistant 
<lirector  of  the  news  bureau  at 
East  Carolina  University, 

Greenville.  Haislip  was  with 
the  .Associated  Press  in  Raleigh 
for  12  y(>ars  and  also  was 
formerly  with  tin*  Raleigh 
Xews  and  Observer. 

*  *  * 

William  Y.  Dover,  area 
news  editor  of  the  Shelbp  (N. 
C.)  Itailp  Star — named  to  the 
new  position  of  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  He  has  been  with  the  Star 
for  six  years. 

*  *  4: 

Brece  Smillie  and  Bill 
Hachop,  both  former  reporters 
of  the  .\enr  Westmi)ister  (B. 
C.)  Columbian  and  recently 
with  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun — a|)j)ointe{l  executive  as¬ 
sistant  editors  of  the  Colum¬ 
bian. 

^  * 

James  Wallace,  Ahoskie  (N. 
C.)  Herald — elected  chairman 
of  the  North  Carolina  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Editorial  Writers. 

*  *  « 

Jack  E.  Schnedler,  Chicago 
Daily  Xews  reporter — to  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor. 
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Hal  INelscm  ainl  wife 
will  eoiitiniie  ooliiniiis 

Rockford,  111. 

C.  Hal  Nelson,  editor,  and  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Isadora  Nelson,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  editor,  retired 
June  1  after  a  total  of  82’^ 
years  of  service  with  the  Rock- 
lard  Morni}i<i  Star,  the  Ref/is- 
ter-Rciiahlic  and  Sioidai/  Req- 
intcr-Star. 

William  K.  Todd,  publisher, 
said  both  Nelsons  had  agreed  to 
continue  writing  columns  for 
Rockford’s  newspapers,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  (lannett  Group. 

Newspaper  associates  and 
civic  and  business  leaders  hon¬ 
ored  the  Nelsons  at  a  News 
Tower  reception  Friday,  May 


AP  (shifts  p<‘rM>iiiiel 
in  midwest  bureaus 

Kansas  City 

Per.sonnel  changes  at  three 
midwestern  bureaus  of  the  As- 
.sociated  Press  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  .Austin  Bealmear, 
chief  of  bureau. 

Mercer  G.  Bailey,  corresj)on- 
dent  at  8t.  Louis  for  the  past 
two  years,  will  become  assist¬ 
ant  chief  of  bureau  at  Kansas 
City. 

Daniel  A.  Hamrick,  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Topeka,  Kans. 
since  moves  to  St.  Louis. 

Lewis  L.  Fergu.son,  sports 
editor  at  Kansas  City  for  the 
past  2(1  months,  will  become 
correspondent  at  Topeka.  Rob¬ 
ert  -Moore,  a  member  of  the  .AP 
sports  staff  in  New  A^oi-k  for 
nine  years,  will  j-eplace  Fer¬ 
gu.son  as  Kansas  City  sports 
editor. 


BERT  GASKILL,  47.  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Montana 
Standard,  at  Butte.  He  has  been 
the  Standard's  chief  news  execu¬ 
tive  and  newsroom  administrator 
the  last  tour  years.  He  was  named 
executive  editor  May  12,  1966.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  in 
Butte  in  the  summer  of  1947  dur¬ 
ing  vacation  from  journalism 
school  at  the  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana. 


Hal  Nelson,  fio,  served  as  re¬ 
porter,  city  editor,  managing 
editor,  associate  editor  and  edi¬ 
tor  since  he  came  to  Rockford 
in  1929.  Mrs.  Nelson,  63,  joined 
the  old  Rockford  Daily  Republic 
in  1928. 


Dory  Thacker,  free  lance  ■■W  IIWWI 

Ne^'r’aur' tScfuJ:;'  « *«»rking giri working 

This  is  for  real.  No  model 

Tiio.mas  M.  Reay,  Rockford  posing  in  that  aisle.  No  put-on 
(Ill.)  Rej/ister-Repuldic  execu-  smiles  for  the  picture.  Her  name 
tive  editor- to  executive  editor  Carol  Koberlein.  But  it  could 

G.  WINNINO,  Morning  Star  be  Virginia  White.  Or  Linda 
managing  editor — to  managing  Epping.  Or  one  of  2250  other 
editor  of  the  Star  and  Register  Delta  stewardesses. 

Republic.  ^  ^  ^  Carol  looks  like  anything  but 

John  H.  Stauffer,  editor  ‘‘  stewardess  working.  Even 
and  general  manager  of  the  when  she's  serving  a  fabulous 

Kansan--  full-course  Delta  meal.  But 
president  of  the  Kansas  City 

Area  Chamber  of  Commerce.  work  she  does.  Hard.  too. 

♦  *  *  Though  you  hardly  notice  it. 

Charla  Jenkins,  reporter  Ne.xt  trip,  come  see  our 

LVot.Ir'jnef  Sirls  work,  hs  no  floor 

from  the  University  of  Kansas  show .  But  it  s  funny  how  you 
in  1969 — named  news  services  get  to  feel  like  a  leading  man. 
manager  for  I^nsas  State  Delta  today  or  see  your 

Travel  Agent.  A-DELTT/N 


\V.  H.  Dooi.e,  publisher  and 
general  manager  of  the  Bramp¬ 
ton  (Out.)  Timen  and  Conserva¬ 
tor — retired.  Robert  J.  Garner, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Pc- 
terhoi'oiu/h  Rxa miner,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  him. 


Louis  C.  Sandf-hs,  Jr.,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Miveola  (N.  Y.)  American — 
president  of  the  Mineola  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 


Eric  Ridder,  publisher  of  the 
\ew  York  .Journal  of  Commer¬ 
ce — appointed  to  the  Council  of 
the  State  Maritime  College. 
Fort  Schuyler. 


George  E.  Connell,  general 
manager  of  the  Union  Leader 
Corporation,  publisher  of  the 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union 

Leader  and  New  Hampshire 
Sunday  Neics — named  to  the 
public  relations  committee  of 
the  Pine  Haven  Boys  Center, 
Allenstown,  N.  H. 


John  E.  Eslingi31,  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
and  Sentinel — appointed  editor 
of  the  editorial  pages. 


Jim  Hume,  City  Hall  and 
regional  affairs  editor,  Victoria 
(B.  C.)  Times — appointed  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  Capital  Regional 

Hospital  district  board.  Gallant,  city  editor 

of  the  Chattanooqa  (Tenn.) 
Post  until  it  ceased  publication 
recently — named  city  editor  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Neivs  and 
Ohserrer,  succeeding  Jack 
Aulis,  who  requested  general 
Don  Kettler,  chief  photo-  assignment  duty, 
grapher  for  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News  for  19 
year.s — resigned  to  enter  com¬ 
mercial  fishing  business. 


I S  ROUTE  SYSTEM 


^  AND  COMPANY 


Eugene  Price,  (Joldshoro  (N. 
C.)  News- Argus — elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Eastern  North 
Carolina  Press  Association, 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Robert  J.  Danzig,  publisher 
of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knieker- 
bockerNews  and  Times-Union — 
elected  a  director  of  the  New 
Leslie  Reiquam — to  the  re-  York  State  Publishers  .Associa- 
tail  advertising  staff  of  the  tion  to  succeed  Bill  D.  Moy- 
Boise  (Idaho)  Daily  States-  ers,  former  publisher  of  Neivs- 
man.  day.  Garden  City. 
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Sun  Newspapers 
fill  staff  posts 

Edina,  Minn. 

Several  staff  appointments 
have  been  made  at  Sun  News¬ 
papers,  it  was  announced  by 
Carroll  Crawfford,  president  and 
publisher. 

Named  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  company 
w’as  Anthony  R.  Harold,  39, 
principal  of  Anthony  R.  Harold 
and  Co.,  a  Twin  Cities  manage¬ 
ment  consultant  firm.  Harold 
w'as  previously  employed  by 
Gold  Bond,  Inc.,  a  Plymouth- 
based  trading  stamp  company. 

Also  announced  was  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Lyle  U.  Hurd  Jr, 
as  general  manager  of  Sun 
Newspapers’  magazine  division, 
which  includes  Commercial  West 
and  Sun.  Hurd  was  most  re¬ 
cently  employed  as  midwest 
sales  manager  of  New  York 
magazine. 

Kenneth  Wisneski,  36,  editor- 
in-chief  of  Sun  Newspapers,  as¬ 
sumes  additional  responsibility 
as  editor-in-chief  of  Sun  News¬ 
papers’  magazine  division. 

Richard  A.  Joyce  was  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  Sun 
papers  at  Bloomington,  Rich¬ 
field,  Minnesota  Valley,  St. 
Louis  Park,  Edina,  Hopkins  and 
Minnetonka-Eden  Prairie.  He 
was  news  media  relations  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Pillsbury'  Co.  in  its 
public  relations  department. 

Named  editor  of  Sun  Maga¬ 
zine  is  Dave  Hill,  33,  formerly 
special  assignments  reporter  for 
Sun  Newspapers. 

Two  advertising  staff  appoint¬ 
ments  also  were  announced. 

Named  advertising  manager 
of  Commercial  West  was  Dennis 
Heaney,  formerly  an  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  of  the  news¬ 
paper  division.  He  was  pre¬ 
viously  employed  in  advertising 
sales  for  the  Mitmeapolis  Star 
and  Tribune. 

Named  advertising  director  of 
Sun  Magazine  was  Tres  God¬ 
dard  formerly  adv’ertising  man- 
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ager  of  the  Twin  Citian  maga¬ 
zine. 

F.  David  Williams,  32,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  Sun  News¬ 
papers,  becomes  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  Sun  Magazine  and 
Commercial  West. 

In  addition  to  the  magazines, 
the  Sun  company  publishes  2r> 
newspapers  serving  more  than 
70  communities  in  the  Minne- 
apolis-St.  Paul  area. 

♦  ♦  * 

Carlo  Sardella — moved  from 
night  rewrite  at  the  Philadel- 
]  hia  Inquirer  to  the  Southern 
New  Jersey  bureau  of  the 
newspaper  in  Atlantic  City. 

♦  *  * 

Charles  E.  Ozzello,  former¬ 
ly  assistant  advertising  manag¬ 
er  for  the  Hospital  Products 
and  Bike  Division  of  Kendall 
Company,  Chicago — appointed 
assistant  advertising  promotion 
manager  of  the  Army  Times 
Publishing  Company,  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  replaces  RoBiaiT  M. 
McCormick,  named  manager  of 
the  Frankfurt,  Germany,  adver¬ 
tising  office. 

«  *  * 

Douglas  L.  English,  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press  and  formerly 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Windsor  Star — appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Peterbor¬ 
ough  (Ont.)  Examiner.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  W.  Frederick  Billings, 
who  resigned. 

♦  ♦  « 

James  L.  Whitfield,  state 
editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  and  Obsercer  for  the 
past  22  years — appointed  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  newspaper. 

*  4:  * 

Otis  Grossman — to  business 
and  farm  news  editor  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  S2(ndng 
Journal  and  Sentinel.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  since  March,  he 
will  also  report  business  news 
for  the  daily  Journal.  Sid 
Bost,  who  has  edited  the  Sun¬ 
day  business  pages  and  report 
ed  business  news  for  the  after¬ 
noon  Twin.  Citg  Sentinel,  con¬ 
tinues  as  business  news  editor 
of  the  Sentinel  and  also  edits 
the  business  and  building  page 
in  the  Saturday  Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

Ted  Kenessey — promoted  to 
operations  manager  and  nation¬ 
al  ad  manager  for  all  Copley 
Newspapers,  Los  Angeles,  and 
■Arnold  Ecklund — promoted  to 
ad  consultant  and  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

*  *  » 

Ross  E.  Klein  MAN,  a  former 
Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News 
reporter — from  J.  Edward 
Klein  Associates  to  Harshe- 
Rotman-&  Druck  PR  staff  in 
New  York. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  EDITORS — New  officers  of  the  Southern 
Illinois  Editorial  Association.  From  left:  Dean  Bunting,  Albion 
Journal-Register,  vicepresident;  Charles  E.  Jones,  Virden  Recorder, 
president;  Joseph  Michelich  Jr.,  Auburn  Citizen,  secretary-treasurer; 
and  Thomas  Phillips,  Pana  News-Palladium,  vicepresident. 


Edward  P.  Walsh,  former 
editor  of  the  Suburban  News  in 
Westfield,  N.  J. — named  a 
vicepresident  of  the  weekly  Ti¬ 
mes  at  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J. 

4:  * 

Brian  S.  Willett,  sports  ed¬ 
itor,  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin 
for  past  three  year.s — resigned 
to  take  a  similar  position  at  the 
Croton  (Conn.)  News. 

*  *  * 

John  P.  Sweeney,  publisher 
of  the  Rockville,  (Ck)nn.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Inquirer,  since  August, 
1968,  resigned.  Additional  du¬ 
ties,  of  business  manager  were 
given  to  Douglas  R.  Scott,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

*  ♦  4c 

Judy  Vik,  named  women’s 
editor  of  the  Hartford,  (Conn.) 
Times,  she  succeeds  Mrs.  Car- 
roll  STONiai,  who  has  been 
named  women’s  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Miss 
Vik,  a  graduate  of  Minot  (N. 
D.)  State  College,  has  done 
graduate  work  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Connecticut  School  of  So¬ 
cial  Work. 

*  *  » 

Herbert  D.  Hancock,  gener¬ 
al  manager,  Chelsea  (Mass.) 
Evening  Record — named  pres¬ 
ident  of  newly-merged  Chelsea- 
Provident  Co-operative  Bank. 

*  ♦  4: 

Robert  E.  Sheridan,  of  the 
AP-Dow  Jones  Economic  Re¬ 
port — elected  president  of  the 
Deadline  Club,  New  York  City 
professional  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

*  *  « 

Ron  Ryan — from  Minneapol¬ 
is  Star  and  Tribune,  to  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  desk. 

4:  4c  4: 

Bill  Peveto — Lamar  Tech 
student,  to  Beaumont  Enter¬ 
prise  sports  desk. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mrs.  LaRue  Adams,  from 
Jasper  (Tex.)  Newsboy, 
(weekly)  to  Beaumont  Journal 
news  staff  as  reporter — 
photographer. 

♦  *  4: 

Michael  C.  Canine — from 
classified  advertising  manager 


of  the  Columbus  (Ind.)  Repub¬ 
lic  to  assistant  CAM  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  and  Ti¬ 
mes.  He  is  president  of  the 
Mi.ssissippi  Valley  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

4c  4c  4: 

W.  Howard  Eanes,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Journalism  La¬ 
boratory  Press  of  Washington 
and  Lee  University  at  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Va.,  will  rejoin  The 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  as  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  July  1. 

4c  4c  4c 

Peter  Van  Jahnke,  former¬ 
ly  a  travel  and  resort  ad  sales¬ 
man — named  supervisor  of 
those  accounts  in  the  national 
advertising  department  of  the 
Washington  (1).  C.)  Star.  PE¬ 
TER  Backus — from  classified 
sales  to  service  national  sales 
accounts. 

• 

More  H'omeii  in  SDX 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Three  women  and  one  man 
were  initiated  as  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  members  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  Pro¬ 
fessional  Chapter  here  May  24. 
They  are:  Rebecca  F.  Gross, 
editor  of  the  Lock  Haven  Ex¬ 
press;  Leland  B.  Mather  Jr., 
managing  editor  of  the  Clear¬ 
field  Progress;  Mary  E.  Or- 
manoski,  reporter  for  the  York 
Bureau  of  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot-News,  and  Judith  A. 
Rife,  owner,  editor,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Centre  Democrat, 
Bellefonte. 

• 

In  information  post 

Albany,  N.Y. 

State  Commerce  Commission¬ 
er  Neal  L.  Moylan  announced 
the  appointment  of  Stanley 
Freedgood  as  deputy  commis¬ 
sioner  in  charge  of  the  Division 
of  Public  Information.  The  an¬ 
nual  salary  for  the  post  is  $26,- 
695.  Freedgood,  a  career  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  department  for 
more  than  23  years,  began  his 
public  relations  career  in  the 
motion  picture  industry. 
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DIRECTORY  Of  PRESS  GONTRCTS 


PR/INDEX  appears  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  as  a 
monthly  feature  in  the  first  issue  of  each  month. 

This  classified  directory  of  press  contacts,  published  as 
advertising  by  the  companies  and  organizations  listed, 
has  proved  its  usefulness  to  E&P's  readership  of  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  writers,  and  its  efficiency  in  pro¬ 


ducing  response  from  newsmen  for  the  organizations 
who  have  published  listings  in  PR /INDEX. 

If  you  mail  press  contact  lists  to  newspapers,  your 
advertisement  belongs  in  PR  /INDEX.  Write  to  E&P  for 
complete  kit  showing  exactly  what  PR/INDEX  can  do 
for  your  company  or  industry. 


AGRICULTURE 


FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS— Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
Sperry  Rand,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
2121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 


BEEF  CATTLE  PICTURES— Photos,  drawings, 
4x5  color  transparencies,  35mm  slides  of  Angus 
cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  or  individual  ani¬ 
mals.  Also  feature  stories  on  beef  cattle  & 
Angus  cattlemen.  Write  for  information  or  to 
inspect  file  of  50  black  and  white  8X10  photos. 
American  Angus  Assn.,  3201  Frederick.  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  64501. 


AIRLINES 


ALLEGHENY  AIRLINES — Major  airline  serving 
106  cities  in  17  states  and  Toronto,  Canada. 
Photos.  B&W  and  color,  on  request.  Ready  to 
assist  in  feature  development,  hard  news  gather¬ 
ing,  TV  and  Radio  spots.  Jack  King,  vice  presi¬ 
dent — Public  Affairs;  Dave  Shipley,  director — 
Public  Relations;  Pete  Wasoner,  manager — 
News  Bureau;  c/o  Allegheny  Airlines,  Washing¬ 
ton  National  Airport,  Washington,  D.C.  20001 
202/347-9660 


AVIATION 


AIRCRAFT  OWNERS  AND  PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION  (AOPA) 

Largest  general  aviation  organization  repre¬ 
senting  150,000  members.  News  and  comment 
about  general  aviation,  the  largest  segment  of 
air  transportation.  Contact  Charles  Spence, 
Director  Public  Relations,  AOPA  Box  5800, 
Washington,  D.C.  Telephone  (301)  654-0500. 


EDP-COMPUTER 


DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION— In¬ 
formation  on  small-,  medium-,  and  large-scale 
digital  computers  and  electronic  circuit  modules, 
the  basic  building  blocks  of  automation.  Con¬ 
tact  Mark  Nigberg,  manager,  public  relations. 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  146  Main  Street, 
Maynard,  Mass.  01754.  Phone  (617)  897-5111. 


ELECTRONICS 


LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  In  subscription  TV  and 
consumer  electronics:  color  TV,  stereo,  research. 
Press  releases,  background  fact  sheets,  8x10  B/W 
photos,  transparencies  upon  request.  Other 
background  on  hearing  aids,  FM  broadcasting, 
TV  and  radio  products  for  the  home  and  out¬ 
doors.  Write  Public  Relations  Dept.,  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation.  1900  N.  Austin  Avenue, 
Chicago — 60639,  or  call  312-745-5035. 
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INSURANCE 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In- 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners.  homa- 
ownert.  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plata.  Northbrook.  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086 


ROYAL-GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— 

For  information  on  personal  and  business 
property,  liability,  surety  and  marine  insurance; 
international  insurance  services;  loss  prevention 
and  safety  engineering.  Contact:  Mr.  Robert 
W.  KIrschbaum,  Director  of  Public  Relations 
and  Advertising,  at  150  William  St.,  New  York 
10038,  Phone:  (212)  732-8400. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER¬ 
ICA — Information  on  insurance  coverages,  wirh 
particular  emphasis  on  innovations  in  the  areas 
of  rehabilitation.  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND 
Institute;  safety;  loss  prevention  control  ana 
defensive  driving;  and  all  lines  of  proDerty. 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  insurance. 
Contact:  Stephen  R.  Lawrence,  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  1600  Arch  Street.  Phlladelohia. 
Pa..  I9I0I 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Prompt  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  110 
William  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


INSURANCE 


THE  TRAVELERS  CORPORATION— Information 
on  financial  planning,  mutual  funds,  variable 
annuities,  all  personal,  business  Insurance; 
mortgage,  real  estate  Investing,  Investment 
management,  data  processing  systems.  Paul  D. 
Schmanska,  Manager,  Public  Information  Dept., 
One  Tower  Square,  Hartford,  Conn.,  06115. 
(203)  277-2779. 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


NEW  INDUSTRIAL  AND  CONSUMER  prod¬ 
ucts  from  Holland.  Press  releases  and  8x10  B-W 
photos  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Products  are 
Oesigned  specifically  for  the  American  and 
Canadian  markets.  These  releases  and  special 
Dress  articles  are  written  for  new  product 
columns,  features,  featurettes  and/or  fillers  in 
all  communications  media.  Write  or  call.  Pub¬ 
licity  Department,  Netherlands  Consulate  Gen¬ 
eral.  10  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10020;  Phone  (212)  246-1429. 


NUCLEAR  ENERGY 


FOR  FACTS.  BACKGROUND  ON  NUCLEAR 

industry  developments,  call  on  the  Atomic  Indus¬ 
trial  Forum,  an  international  clearinghouse.  Tech¬ 
nical  staffers  and  information  specialists  can 
arrange  press  briefings,  tours,  interviews.  Are 
you  on  our  mailing  list?  Contact  Carl  Goldstein, 
assistant  public  affairs  manager,  AIF,  850  Third 
Ave.,  New  York  10022  or  call  2i2/PLaza  4-1075. 


To:  Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Please  insert  the  following  copy  beginning  next  month  for . 

monthly  PR/INDEX  listings,  and  invoice  at  the  lowest  appropriate  rate,  under 
category  heading . ’. . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  Editor  &  Publisher  to  publish  copy  indicated  in  PR/INDEX 
at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME . COMPANY . 

ADDRESS  . 

RATES:  Six-line  minimum  insertion,  $3  per  line  for  12  PR/INDEX  issues,  (first 
issue  of  the  month),  $216  total  for  1-year  minimum  listing.  Listing  for  less 
than  12  months,  $4  per  line  for  6-line  minimum  listing.  Listings  of  35 
lines  or  over  in  one  issue  earn  10%  discount  on  either  rate. 
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★  Honor  Roll  ★ 


CiKT  W.  (Rill)  Hibbard  Jr., 
Miliraukee  Jounxil  travel  edi¬ 
tor — the  Mark  Twain  Award  of 
the  Midwest  Travel  Writers’ 
Association  for  stories  on  Alas¬ 
ka. 

♦  *  * 

Hcrley  Grkex,  editor  of  the 
liullethi-Bovster  newspapers  in 
('hicago’s  Southside  Negro 
neighborhocxls — named  Illinois 
Editor  of  the  Year  by  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Press  Association  from 
field  of  21  nominees.  He  was 
cited  for  courageous  editorial 
crusades. 

*  *  * 

Doi'glass  R.  Armstrong, 
president  of  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers — a  citation  of  merit  (a 
hardwood  replica  of  the  map  of 
Greater  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Board 
of  Realtors  for  his  papers’  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  improvement 
in  the  lives  of  residents  of  the 
community. 

*  *  * 

Don  Ball,  Detroit  Xeu-s — 
cited  by  the  Boston-Edison  Pro- 
tecti%’e  Association  for  stories 
about  the  racially-mixed  neigh- 
borh(K)ds. 

«  *  * 

Sally  Latham,  reporter- 
columnist  for  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times — the  Communi¬ 
ty  Service  award  from  Catholic 
Communications  for  her 
column,  “Street  Corner,”  in 
which  “she  is  able  to  focus  the 
attention  of  her  constituents  on 
the  v’arious  needs  of  the  area.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Shandy  Hill,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Pottstoicn  Mer¬ 
cury,  and  Bart  Rich.ards,  edi¬ 
tor  emeritus  of  the  S'ew  Castle 
Seu  s — the  di.stinguished  sei’vice 
awards  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


David  H.  Rhinelander,  med¬ 
ical  and  science  reporter  for 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courunt — 
the  Connecticut  Medical  Press 
Award  of  a  plaque  and  check 
for  $150. 

♦  ♦  * 

Sgt.  Robert  J.  Demetry,  a 
former  Xewhurgh  (N.  Y.) 

Sews  photographer  before  en¬ 
tering  the  .\ir  Force  in  1968 
and  a  part-time  photographer 
for  the  Idaho  Statesman — a 
10-day,  expenses-paid  trip  to 
Japan  as  grand  prize  in  the 
Honeywell  Asahi  Pentax 

worldwide  contest  for  a  picture 
of  a  girl  hanging  on  to  a  buck¬ 
ing  rodeo  calf. 

*  ♦*  * 

David  B.  Bowes,  a  Washing¬ 
ton  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch — cited  by  the 
.\merican  Political  Science  As¬ 
sociation  for  his  “Crossroads 
America”  series  of  60  essays. 

*  *  * 

Wayne  Guthrie,  India>Mpol- 
is  Sews  columnist — named  In¬ 
diana  Newsman  of  the  Year  by 
the  Indianapolis  Press  Club.  He 
has  been  on  the  News  staff  49 
years;  city  ^.ditor  for  several 
years. 

*  «  * 

Gene  Cunningham,  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  reporter 
and  the  newspaper — both  win¬ 
ners  of  the  Public  Information 
Award  for  Newspapers  given 
by  the  United  Association  for 
Retarded  Children  for  a  series 
on  substandard  conditions  in 
some  nursing  homes. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Richard  Krantz,  reporter 
for  the  Globe-Democrat,  and 
Jerome  Curry,  reporter  for  the 
Post-Dispatch — honored  by  the 
St.  Louis  Coalition  for  the  En¬ 
vironment  for  service  to  the 
cause  of  ecology. 
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Consulting  Engineers 

331  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
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•  CONSULTATION 
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•  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 

of  service  ...  to  the 

•  PLANT  EXPANSION 

newspaper  industry 

•  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 

and  the  graphic  arts. 

Richard  W.  Cardwell,  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  for  the  Hoosier 
State  Press  As.sociation — 
recipient  of  the  Indiana  Jour¬ 
nalism  .'Vvvard  from  Ball  State 
University. 

♦  *  * 

Judy  Fo.ssett,  Euid  (Okla.) 
Sews  and  Lee  Slater,  Tulsa 
Daily  World  —  Warren  Shear 
Awards  of  $100  for  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  in  Oklahoma. 

*  *  « 

Charles  L.  Bennett,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Oklahoman 
and  Oklahoma  City  Times — an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  de¬ 
gree  from  Oklahoma  City  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  *  ifc 

Walter  Cron  kite,  news  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  and  Tu¬ 
ner  Catledge,  retired  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  New’  York  Times 
Company,  have  been  named  re¬ 
cipients  of  the  Citizens  Budget 
Commission  Distinguished  Ser¬ 
vice  Avv'ards,  to  be  presented 
June  11,  in  the  Roof  Garden  of 
the  Hotel  Pierre. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Dannelly,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Andalusia 
(Ala.)  Star,  presented  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Serv’ice  Award  by 
Birmingham-Southern  College 
Alumni  Association. 

*  if  * 

Ben  B.  Schifman,  financial 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
honored  by  the  Kansas  City 
Friends  of  the  National  Jewish 
hospital  and  Research  center  at 
Denver. 

*  *  » 

Jane  Maroney,  city  editor, 
SpHuff field  (Mass.)  Union  and 
Siuiday  Republican — cited  by 
Massachusetts  American  Le¬ 
gion. 

*  «  « 

Martin  D.  Yant  of  Ehri- 
chsville,  Ohio — the  Edward  D. 
Bunn  Award  for  Journalistic 
Excellence  at  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
award  ($200  and  silver  medal¬ 
lion)  was  established  by  H.  M. 
Greenspun,  publisher  of  the 
Las  Vegas  Sun  and  Colorado 
Springs  Free  Press.  Yant  is  a 


senior  in  the  School  of  Foreign 
Service. 

*  *  ♦ 

Emanuel  Perlm  utter,  me¬ 
tropolitan  reporter  for  the  Sew 
Yo7-k  Times — inducted  as  hon¬ 
orary  member  of  Kappa  Tau 
.\lpha  at  Long  Island  Universi¬ 
ty  where  he  has  been  teaching 
for  10  years. 

4:  *  * 

Max  Frankel,  chief  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the 
Sew  York  Times,  delivered  the 
Henry  F.  Pringle  Memorial 
Lecture  at  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
on  June  1. 

*  4!  9|c 

Wesley  C.  Clark,  dean  of 
the  Syracuse  University  School 
of  Journalism — a  silver  ciga¬ 
rette  box,  bearing  the  Univei-si- 
ty’s  centennial  seal,  from  the 
faculty  and  staff  of  the  school 
in  recognition  of  his  20  years 
of  service  to  journalism  educa¬ 
tion. 

• 

Specialized  program 
continued  by  ^rant 

Continued  funding  for  the 
Mental  Health  Mass  Communi¬ 
cations  Program  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  at  Kansas 
State  University,  Manhattan, 
was  announced  this  week. 

A  grant  of  $96,630  for  fiscal 
year  1970-1971  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Mental  Health.  This  is 
the  third  annual  award  for  the 
specialized  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  program  which  began  in 
1968. 

The  funding  provides  fellow¬ 
ships  for  eight  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  each  year  as  well  as  sup¬ 
port  for  intern.ships,  faculty 
salaries,  consultant  services 
and  travel. 

Eight  fellows  for  the 
1970-1971  academic  year  will  be 
appointed  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

The  program  is  supervised 
by  Everette  E.  Dennis,  direc¬ 
tor,  and  Dr.  Ramona  R.  Rush, 
assistant  director.  Both  are  as¬ 
sistant  professors  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  K-State. 
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LETTER  FLEX  SYSTEMS 


CLARKSVILLE,  MARYLAND  21029 


Plant  updating  seen 
as  ‘heart  transplant’ 


MODERN  PRODUCTION  systems  are  operating  in  the  plant  of  the 
Patent  Trader  at  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y.  In  the  picture,  Richard  Pollock, 
production  manager,  explains  the  computer-tape  installation  to  Mrs. 
Carll  Tucker  Jr.,  publisher. 


Mt.  Kisro,  N.  Y. 
Modernization  of  plant  facili¬ 
ties  at  the  Patent  Trader  takes 
the  form  of  a  heart  transplant 
operation  in  the  mind  of  Mrs. 
Carll  Tucker  Jr.,  publisher, 
who  commented,  “we’re  very 
sure  the  patient  not  only  will 
live  but  will  be  a  whole  lot 
healthier  for  years  to  come.” 

Signs  of  the  “operation”, 
which  among  other  things  in¬ 
cludes  a  conversion  from  letter- 
press  to  offset,  are  evident 
throughout  the  paper’s  four- 
story  building  here  in  Northern 
Westchester  County.  The  com¬ 
posing  room  is,  in  fact,  in  two 
parts;  a  larger,  crowded,  area 
where  14  Linotypes  set  clas¬ 
sified  and  most  straight  matter, 
and  another  section  where 
three  Mergenthaler  Super- 
Quicks  set  display  copy  and 
text  matter. 

In  the  adjacent  three-story 
pressroom,  a  four-unit,  64-page 
Goss  Metro  offset  press  with 
full  color  facilities  is  being  in¬ 
stalled.  Three  additional  units 
are  planned  for  a  later  date.  To 
make  room,  four  of  the  eight 
units  of  a  letter-press  press  in¬ 
stalled  in  1961  were  removed, 
along  with  peripheral  equip¬ 
ment. 

In  and  next  to  the  mailroom, 
new  high-speed  conveyors,  more 
staffers,  two  new  mailing  ma¬ 
chines,  a  quarter  folder,  new 
loading  docks  and  a  storage 
area  to  hold  1,000  full  paper 
rolls  are  being  in.stalled. 

In  other  words,  virtually  ev¬ 
ery  production  facility  is  being 
replaced  as  Patent  Trader 
switches  to  offset — and  with  no 
interruption  in  a  schedule  cal- 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  in¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard  of 
living,  and  the  mounting  sue- 
:a$ses  of  over  800  U.  S.  com¬ 
panies  that  are  operating  and 
have  8500,000.008  invested  in 
Australis. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing, 
idvertiting.  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PuhUak«d  fortmightiy 

Annual  Subaeriptinn  In  II.S.A.  SAS.OO 

Parmeau  nsuat  be  made  by 
baakdrali  ki  Aaatrallaa  coneocy 
earner  Butt  <i  ClisdtH  Sts..  Sum  Hills 
Sydney.  Auatralia 


ling  for  an  output  of  more  than 
197,000  copies  of  six  newspa¬ 
pers  per  week. 

Within  a  short  time,  to  add 
to  the  complications,  construc¬ 
tion  will  begin  on  a  7,400  sq.  ft. 
addition  which  will  increase  the 
building  size  to  52,400  sq.  ft., 
almost  all  of  it  air-conditioned. 
But  by  late  spring  the  new 
press  will  be  in  operation  and 
this  summer  the  Super-Quicks 
will  have  taken  over  all  com¬ 
position  except  for  classified. 
That  final  hurdle  is  expected  to 
be  overcome  when  program¬ 
ming  is  completed  this  fall  by 
Composition  Services  Inc.,  mak¬ 
ing  the  Patent  Trader  one  of 
the  fir.st  papers  to  set  classified 
regularly  by  photocomp. 

How  to  make  it  in  the  suburbs 

Like  a  teenager  always  out¬ 
growing  his  clothes,  the  Patent 
Trader  has  never  stopped  ex¬ 
panding.  It  started  18  years 
ago  when  the  late  Carll  Tucker 
Jr.  purchased  the  500-circula¬ 
tion  Bedford  (N.  Y.)  Villager 
and  a  four-page  flatbed  press. 
Within  four  years,  two  more 
weeklies  were  started,  four  oth¬ 
ers  were  purchased — all  in 
Westchester  and  Putnam  Coun¬ 
ties — and  a  32-page  web  press 
installed  to  replace  an  eight- 
page  flat-bed.  In  that  same 
year,  1965,  the  seven  weeklies 
and  a  new  Sun  Day  were 
merged  into  the  twice-weekly 
(Thursday  and  weekend)  Pa¬ 
tent  Trader.  This  newspaper, 
with  a  circulation  today  of  21,- 
000  has  won  more  than  115 
state  and  national  journalistic 
awards.  Its  circulation,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Richard  Pollock,  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  “covers  400 
square  miles,  mostly  separated 
by  lakes.” 


An  $18,000 

GT-8000 

will 

drive 

ALL 

COMPUGRAPHIC 

MODELS 

• 

GRAPHIC 

T  elecommunications 

Depot  Plaia,  Tarrytown,  N.Y.  10531 
(914)  531-3400 


Along  the  way,  the  company 
made  two  earlier  additions  to 
its  plant  and  began  printing 
other  newspapers  under  con¬ 
tract:  The  \eu'  York  Aniater- 
dam  Sewn,  94,000  circ. ;  River- 
dale  (N,  Y.)  Prens,  10,000  circ.; 
the  Green  Sheet  Advertiser,  16,- 
500;  and  the  Connecticut  Sun¬ 
day  Herald,  35,000.  With  the 
three  editions  of  the  twice- 
weekly  Patent  Trader  and 
three  for  the  Connecticut  Sun¬ 
day  Herald,  the  company  pro¬ 
duces  a  total  of  197,500  news¬ 
paper  copies  each  Tuesday, 
W’ednesday,  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day  or  12  laydowns  a  week  on  a 
two  shift  basis.  With  its  virtu¬ 
ally  all  new  production  plant 
capable  of  producing  60,000  pa¬ 
pers  an  hour.  Patent  Trader 
soon  will  be  ready  to  undertake 
more  contract  printing  from  its 
convenient  geographical  posi¬ 
tion  just  35  miles  north  of 
Manhattan,  and  close  to  Con¬ 
necticut  and  up-state  points. 

Because  of  the  heavy  volume 
of  composition  required  to  put 
out  several  newspapers  in  one 
day,  and  the  plan  to  depend 
upon  photocomp  for  all  com¬ 
position — straight  matter,  dis¬ 
play  and  classified — Patent 
■Trader  decided  upon  three  Su¬ 
per-Quicks  as  the  basic  system 
and  for  backup. 

A  PDP-8  computer  was  or¬ 
dered  from  Digital  Systems 
and  software  was  supplied  by 
CSI  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

The  publisher’s  staff  was 
brought  into  planning  at  an 
early  stage  and  programming, 
for  example,  was  adjusted  to 
suit  its  purpo.ses,  particularly 
for  personnel  training.  The 
PDP-8  drives  the  three  Super- 
Quicks,  one  with  the  standard 
5^4  to  18  pt.  range,  and  two 
with  the  72  pt.  option.  Since  the 
publisher  had  used  Mergen¬ 
thaler  typefaces  on  hot  metal, 
the  transition  to  photocomp 


type  presented  no  problem. 
With  the  library  of  type  faces 
available  through  Super-Quick 
grids,  the  publisher  is  confident 
future  needs  can  be  met. 

By  mid-April  all  straight 
matter  and  90  per  cent  of  all 
display  copy  were  set  by  Super- 
Quicks.  Older  Linotypes  were 
moved  from  the  building,  with 
tape-operated  Elektrons  setting 
classified  until  software  is 
tested  for  that  last  program¬ 
ming  step. 

Two  discount  department 
store  chains  have  relied  upon 
Patent  Trader  to  set  their  ads 
in  photocomp  for  publication  in 
a  number  of  newspapers  in  New 
York  and  New  England. 

Finlarging  pbolo  lab 

Ten  keyboard  operators  pre¬ 
pare  6-level  TTS  tape  of  straight 
matter  and  ad  copy  for  input  to 
the  computer.  A  6-level  punch 
prepares  tape  for  input  into  the 
phototypesetters,  which  put  out 
40  1pm  for  straight  matter.  As 
a  holdover  from  hot  metal  prac¬ 
tice  for  personnel,  galley  proofs 
are  placed  on  plexiglass  slides 
in  composing  room  bins  for 
proofing.  UPI  new's,  sports  and 
race  wires  are  used,  along  with 
Unifax.  The  paper  is  adding  to 
its  camera  facilities  and  enlarg¬ 
ing  its  photo  lab. 

While  obtaining  qualified 
personnel  for  offset  operation 
has  been  a  problem.  Patent 
Trader  has  displayed  consider¬ 
able  ingenuity.  David  Simon¬ 
son,  assistant  to  the  publisher 
(and  cartoonist  as  well!)  ex¬ 
plains  that  girls  with  typewrit¬ 
er  training  have  easily  adapted 
to  keypunching.  Senior  citizens 
not  only  have  proved  capable 
but  have  been  delighted  to  come 
in  to  handling  inserting.  Pro¬ 
ductivity  is  forecast  to  improve 
even  more  as  the  offset  transi¬ 
tion  is  completed. 
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This  promotion  makes 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
your  community's 


WITH  THE  QUALITY-MADE.  SPECIALLY  PRICED 

3  *  5  flag  ol  Thor  bunt  ATLAS  FLAG  KIT 

mg.  sewn  stripes;  2-pc. 

jointed  6‘  pole  and  all  the  Write  wire  phone  for  somp/c  to- 

"s'i  ATLAS  FLAG  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 

each,  $3.50  mailed.  BENTON,  ILL.  62812  •  TEL.  (618)  439-2600 


Citations  given 
to  AHNA  papers 

Members  of  the  Accredited 
Home  Newspapers  of  America 
were  presented  awards  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  the  major  facets  of 
newspaper  publishing  during 
their  28th  annual  convention  in 
Houston  recently. 

Leading  the  field  in  number 
of  awards  won  with  eight  was 
the  LIFE  Newspapers  (Berwyn, 
Ill.).  Close  behind  with  seven 
awards  was  the  Kiverdale  (N.Y.) 
Press.  The  Montgomery  Post 
(Fort  Washington,  Pa.)  and  the 
Sunpapers,  owned  by  ComCorp 
(Cleveland)  received  six  each. 
The  following  three  members 
received  five  awards  each ;  Cor¬ 
al  Gables  (Fla.)  Guide,  Lerner 
Home  Newspapers  (Chicago) 
and  the  Suburban  Press  (Or¬ 
chard  Park,  N.  Y.). 

The  Decatur  (Ga.)  -DeKalb 
Seu-s,  the  Press  Dispatch  (N. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.),  and  the 
Suburban  Journals,  (St.  Louis) 
each  garnered  four  awards. 
Triple-award  winners  included 
the  Star  and  Tribune  Publica¬ 
tions  (Chicago  Heights,  Ill.), 
Arlington  (Mass.)  .\dvocate 
J  e  icish  .-1  d  coca  te  ( Boston ) , 
Sortb  Jersey  Subu rlxfiiite  (En- 
glewoo<l,  N.  J.),  Independent 
Press  (Murray  Hill,  N.  J.), 
and  the  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Ar- 
gus. 

Winning  two  each  were  the 
Snburbanite  Econoinist  (Chica¬ 
go),  Dearborn  (.Mich.)  Guide, 
Valley  Times  (Beaverton, 
Ore.),  and  the  Pennysacer  & 
Press  (Bennington,  Vt.).  Hon¬ 
ored  with  one  award  were  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Herald, 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Shopping 
\ews,  Lincoln  Parker  (Lincoln 
Park,  Mich.),  Neighborhood 
Sews  (St.  Louis)  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Suburban  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  and  Town  Crier  (Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.l. 

A  certificate  for  the  best 
column  was  awarded  to  Fred 


SWAPPING  TIME — You  put  down  what  you  brought  and  you  took  something  else  in  exchange  at 
"A  Dinner  With  Frank",  to  which  770  readers  of  the  Wichita  Eagle's  daily  column  "Home  Town 
News"  paid  $1.95  each  For  Fun  and  For  dinner.  The  swap  table  and  the  punch  table  were  two  areas 
oF  considerable  activity  at  the  sellout  Festivity  initiated  by  Frank  Good,  editor  oF  the  column. 


named  vicepresident  and  secre¬ 
tary.  Robert  T.  Richardson  was 
pi-omoted  from  controller  to 
treasurer. 

Mike  F.  Shapiro,  general 
manager  of  WF.\.4-TV-AM- 
FM,  was  elected  a  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  corporation  and 
president  of  KF1)M-TV,  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  in 
Beaumont,  Tex. 

H.  Ben  Dechei'd  remains  as 
chairman  of  the  board. 

The  changes  were  occasione*! 

by  the  death  last 
Noveml)er  of  E.  M.  (Ted) 
Dealey,  publisher  emeritus,  and 
the  earlier  death  (in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1968)  of  his  long-time  as¬ 
sociate,  James  M.  Monniey  Sr. 


Groshens  of  the  Montgomery 
Post  (Fort  Washington,  Pa.). 

Presentation  of  the  Sam  B. 
.\nson  Memorial  .A.ward  was 
made  to  Milton  L.  Friedlander, 
business  manager  of  ComCorp 
( Cleveland) . 

The  contest  was  open  to  all 
100  members  of  AHNA,  whose 
combined  circulation  of  more 
than  325  urban  and  suburban 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  news¬ 
papers  and  shop])ing  guides  ex¬ 
ceeds  six  million. 


Joe  M.  Dealey,  president  and 
chief  executive  oHicer,  an¬ 
nounced  promotions  in  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  staff  of  A.  H.  Belo 
Corp.  during  the  recent  board 
of  directors  meeting.  The  cor¬ 
poration  publishes  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  Sews,  owns  part 
the  Seics-Texan,  a  group  of 
suburban  newspapers,  and  op¬ 
erates  WF.AA  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  in  Dallas,  and  KF'DM  tele¬ 
vision  in  Beaumont,  Texas. 

James  M.  Moroney  Jr.,  who 
had  l)een  vicepresident  and 
treasurer,  was  named  executive 
vice-president.  With  the  issuance  of  addi- 

Sol  Katz,  assistant  general  tional  convertible  shares,  Media 
manager,  is  now  vicepresident  General  Inc.  is  acquiring  full 
and  will  assist  Joseph  A.  Lub-  ownership  of  the  Tribune  Com- 
ben,  executive  vicepresident  and  pany  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  which 
general  manager,  in  sui)ervising  publishes  the  Tribune  and  the 
the  accounting,  advertising,  cir-  Times  and  owns  radio  and  tele- 
culation,  production  and  jiromo-  vision  stations.  Media  General 
tion  departments.  has  owned  about  84'/f  of  the 

Richard  D.  Blum,  who  had  comi)any. 
been  assistant  to  the  president.  * 

was  elected  vicepresident  and  ,  •  i  i 

will  be  in  charge  of  data  pi'o-  IS  lielayf*ll 

cessing,  employe  relations,  la-  a  new  date  of  Wednesdav, 
bor  relations,  and  the  plant  and  ju„e  17,  has  been  set  for  the 
purchasing  departments.  debut  of  Impressians,  a  New 

Executive  editor  Jack  B.  York  City  weekly  newspaper. 
Krueger  was  elected  vicepres-  according  to  executive  editor 
ident  and  remains  in  charge  of  Daren  Alyn  November.  The 
the  news  dejjartment.  weekly  was  originally  set  to 

William  C.  Smellage  was  start  the  end  of  May. 


Daily  eiils  to  5  days 

Pktoskky,  Mich. 

The  Petoskey  Sews-Rei'iew 
has  changed  its  publishing 
schedule  from  six  days  a  week 
to  five  and  on  F'ridays  is 
running  a  “Weekender  Edi¬ 
tion.” 
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FIRST . . . 


Man's  first  footprint  on  the  lunar  surface  will  remain 
as  long  as  the  moon  exists.  Although  now  sur¬ 
rounded  by  several  hundred  other  impressions,  its 
significance  is  unique  because  it  is  the  first . . .  never  to 
be  duplicated. 

The  tremendous  capability  of  the  nation's  seventh 
largest  industry-graphic  arts-assures  us  that  genera¬ 
tions  yet  unborn  will  see  this  unblemished  record,  and 
read  of  the  incredible  space  feats  that  occurred  in 
the  past  decade. 


During  the  1960's,  Compugraphic  Corporation  made 
a  multi-million-dollar  impression  in  the  field  of  graphic 
arts.  We  did  it  by  being  the  first  to  apply  computer 
technology  to  innovative  typesetting  systems.  The 
printing  and  publishing  industries'  acceptance  of  our 
equipment  clearly  shows  that  it  has  been  a  most 
successful  formula. 

As  exciting  new  ideas  beckon  above  the  horizons  of 
tomorrow's  world  of  graphic  arts,  we  will  remain  totally 
committed  to  being  first  in  meeting  the  typesetting 
challenges  of  the  computer  age. 


compugraphic  corporation 


INDUSTRIAL  WAY,  WILMINGTON,  MASS.  01887,  TEL.  (617)  944-6555 


JM 


Improvement  of  plant 
eosts  up  to  $250,000 


An  expansion  program  costing  structed  in  l!)47-48.  The  building 
more  than  a  quarter  million  dol-  was  constructed  for  expansion 
lars  is  nearing  completion  by  and  from  time  to  time  floor 
the  Florence  Printing  Co.,  pub-  space  has  been  adde<i  as  a  sec- 
lisher  of  the  Florevce  (S.  C.)  ond  floor.  \  mezzanine  allowed 
Mornhig  \eirs,  a  22,0(t0  circula-  the  expansion  of  the  newsioom 
tion  morning  and  Sun<lay  pajier.  to  twice  its  original  size  and  the 
.1.  M.  O’Dowd  said  the  latest  circulation  department  was 
addition  to  the  plant  is  a  Merg-  moved  to  the  mezzanine  to  al- 
enthaler  Super  Quick  type.setting  low  more  space  for  the  business 
machine  that  was  installed  at  a  office  and  classified  advertising 
cost  of  $71,6(5.5.  departments. 

The  equipment  required  an  In  196.')  it  became  necessary  to 
addition  of  a  second  floor  above  have  a  larger  press  and  a  lot 
the  composing  room  at  the  firm’s  was  purchased  on  Railroad  Ave. 
building  at  141  S.  Irby  St.  The  A  building  was  con.structed  and 
equipment  requires  a  clean  room  a  48-page  pre.ss  installed,  rep- 
and  constant  temperature  con-  re.senting  an  investment  of  more 
trol,  necessitating  the  extension  than  $.375,000.  The  old  press  was 
of  the  building’s  air  conditioning  removed  from  the  Irby  St.  build- 
system.  ing,  giving  room  for  the  expan- 

In  addition  a  new  room  has  sion  of  the  composing  room, 
been  added  to  make  space  for  * 

a  photo-engraving  camera  at  a 

cost  of  more  than  $30,000.  N.Y.  Tillies  subsilliarv 

The  rernodeling  and  expan-  genuires  Iwo  firms 
Sion,  including  a  remelting  room  ■ 

where  metal  is  put  in  form  to  The  New  York  Times  Compa- 
be  reu.sed,  has  increased  the  ny  has  announced  that 
floor  space  more  than  1,800  feet  Teaching  Resources,  Inc.,  a 
at  a  cost  of  alxiut  $25,000.  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  The 
In  order  to  keep  up  with  the  Times,  has  reached  an  agree- 
growth  of  the  city  and  area,  ment  in  principle  to  purchase 
O’Dowd  said,  it  was  realized  for  cash  the  as.sets  of  two  pro¬ 
in  1968  that  the  capacity  of  the  ducers  of  filmstrips  for  class- 
press  would  have  to  be  increased,  room,  industrial  and  other 
Two  more  units  and  a  color  unit  uses. 

for  the  press  was  purchased  in  They  are:  Filmfax  Produc- 
May  of  1969  at  a  cost  of  more  tions,  Inc.,  of  Bedford  Hills, 
than  $90,000.  New  York,  of  which  Henry 

In  March  of  1969  an  addi-  Clay  Gipson  is  president,  and 
tional  step  was  taken  to  improve  Educational  Enrichment  Mate- 
the  quality  of  pictures  and  ad-  rials,  Inc.,  of  Norwalk,  Con- 
vertising  reproduction.  A  mod-  necticut,  of  which  John  A.  Mil- 
ern  engraving  plant  costing  $35,-  ler  is  president. 

000  was  installed,  making  a  Each  company  will  become  a 


GIVEN  FREE  REIN  in  setting  up  a  shot  of  his  paper's  award  win¬ 
ners,  Bill  Stoneback  of  the  West  Chester  (Pa.)  Daily  Local  News 
arranged  the  group  at  the  new  Goss  press  (top  to  bottom)  John 
Addyman,  Larry  McDevitt,  Ken  Lockerby,  and  Shirley  Macauley. 
They  were  winners  in  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Keystone  Award  Competition. 


Prii  to  Ted  Bates 

Prudential  In.'jurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  America  has  appointed 
Ted  Bates  &  Company  as  its 
advertising  agency.  Prudential’s 
national  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  are  approximately  $5.1 
million  annually.  The  company 
said  it  is  reviewing  its  tele¬ 
vision  campaign,  which  in  re¬ 
cent  years  has  been  sponsoring 
original  dramas  on  NBC. 


KENNETH  P.  WILLIAMS  has  re¬ 
tired  after  a  45-year  career  with 
the  Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune.  He 
has  been  managing  editor  the  past 
24  years.  JOHN  A.  SIEGEL,  a 
Meadville  native  who  began  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Tribune  24  years  ago, 
is  now  managing  editor.  He  has 
been  an  editorial  writer. 
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We've  got  two 
reputations 
to  protect 

®  r\n\ki  CTTM 


How  would  it  look  for  you  to  get  bad  exposures  with  a  camera  like  the 
Nikkormat  FTN  ?  Not  good !  Neither  for  you  nor  for  us.  That’s  why  the  FTN 
“center-weighted"  meter  system. 

Most  other  thru-the-lens  meter  systems  measure  total  scene  bright¬ 
ness.  Fine  with  “normal”  lighting,  but  in  difficult  situations  — back-lit  or 
spot-lit  subjects,  brilliant  beach  or  snow  scenes— the  brightness  differ¬ 
ences  between  subject  and  background  tend  to  produce  wrong  exposures. 

So-called  “spot”  meters,  which  measure  a  small  area  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  remainder  of  the  scene,  are  tricky.  If  the  selected  target  area  is 
wrong,  the  exposure  is  wrong.  It  really  takes  an  expert  to  use  one. 

The  new  FTN  meter  system  uses  the  same  “center-weighted”  principle  as  the  Nikon  Photomic 
TN.  While  it  measures  total  scene  brightness,  about  60%  of  its  sensitivity  is  concentrated 
in  the  center  of  the  screen,  diminishing  rapidly  toward  the  edges.  Thus,  brightness  differ¬ 
ences  between  central  subject  and  background  have  little  or  no  effect 
on  meter  response.  Result:  consistently  accurate  exposures  every  time, 
every  picture.  See  the  new  Nikkormat  FTN  with  “self-compensating” 
meter  system  at  your  Nikon  dealer-  under  S280  with  50mm 
Auto-Nikkor  f2  lens.  Write  Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530' 

Subsid/Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc. (In Canada:Anglophoto.Ltd.,PQ.)  I 


yours 
and  ours. 


JM 


"See  us  at  both  the  NPE  Show  in  Anaheim  &  ANPA  Research  institute  in  New  Orleans." 


Pa.  daily  first  to  convert 
100%  to  plastic  plates 


Research  Institute  and  several  nianpower  MUSCLES  is  the  Letterfl, 

newspapers,  produces  plastic  Introduction  of  a  photocom-  here  going  on  the  press  at  the  Bt 

printing  plates  from  a  photo-  position  Letterflex  system  has  daily  paper  to  use  plastic  reliet 

graphic  negative.  Letterflex  required  no  additional  manpow-  '**'5*'*  ounces  com 

plates,  a  result  of  Grace’s  re-  pj.,  and  in  many  areas  wrrk 

search  in  the  graphic  arts  field,  loads  have  been  reduced.  The 

were  announced  by  the  compa-  economies  of  photocomposition 

ny  in  May,  1968,  and  were  com-  were  realized  while  maintain-  The  weight  of  the  Letterflex 
mercially  introduced  at  the  jpg  letterpress  printing.  plate,  less  than  one-half  pound. 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  Calkins  also  noted  an  upgrad-  compared  to  over  40  pounds  for 
early  last  year.  iog  of  the  working  conditions  the  stereotype  metal  plate,  re- 

.>.i  000  circiilaiion  modern  plant.  The  use  of  duces  much  of  the  heavy  labor 

Letterflex  plates  in  photocom-  in  the  press  room.  In  addition. 

The  Courier  Times,  largest  jjosition  has  substantially  re-  Calkins  said,  these  lighter 
of  seven  Calkins  newspapers,  duced  noise  levels  and  room  plates  should  contribute  to  an 
has  an  evening  circulation  of  temperatures  throughout  the  increase  in  the  maximum  speed 
.j.},0()(t.  S.  W.  Calkins  .Ir.,  gen-  i)roduction  department.  Calkins  which  is  now  practical  on  the 
eral  manager  of  the  daily  since  said  further  improvements  Courier  Times’  lO-year-old  Goss 
1968.  has  led  the  newspaper  to  could  include  airconditioning  in  .Mark  I  Headliner  press, 
a  number  of  recent  innovative  the  platemaking  and  press  The  Courier  Times  is  illu.s- 
measures  including  computer-  rooms.  A  controlled  atmosphere  trating  management’s  confi- 
ized  subscriber-census  files  and  in  their  press  room  will  con-  dence  in  the  new  system  by  re¬ 
classified  ad  storage  and  sort-  tribute  to  better  quality  control  moving  the  hot  metal  equip- 
ing  programs.  in  the  newspaper.  ment. 


Newspapers  receive 
Esquire  arts  award 

Capital  Newspapers,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  was  one  of  27  U.  S. 
business  firms,  and  the  only 
newspaper  organization  to  be 
named  a  winner  of  the  fourth 
annual  Esquire  Magazine- 
Business  in  the  Arts  awards. 
The  publishers  of  the  Tinies- 
Fnion  and  Knickerbocker  \eics 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.  and  the 
I’nion-Stor  in  Schenectady,  N. 
Y.,  were  cited  for  their  broad 
support  of  the  arts,  including 
'seal  underwriting  of  per¬ 
formances  of  opera,  ballet,  mu¬ 
sic  and  theater  in  the  Albany- 
Schenectady-Troy  triangle. 

The  Bouton  Hero  Id-Traveler 
received  an  honorable  mention. 


Oiic-day  hreather 
from  controversy 

The  \ew  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald  turned  its  editorial 
page  (May  27)  into  a  pictorial 
spread  of  pleasant  scenes  made 
by  staff  i)hotographer  Roger 
Gaudio.  The  idea,  explained 
Henry  M.  Keezing,  editorial 
page  director,  was  to  “give  ev¬ 
erybody  a  breather  from  the 
depressing  level  of  polarizing, 
divisive  controversy.”  Mrs. 
Judith  Brown,  editor,  ap¬ 
proved. 


Matliicii  at  La  Presse 

Roger  Mathieu  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  La 
Pre>ise,  .Andre  Bureau,  execu¬ 
tive  vice])resident  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  newspaper,  announcf'd. 
Mathieu,  who  worked  for  La 
Presse  from  1946  to  19.58,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Pierre  Lafrance  on  June 
15. 


'Repairs  are  being  made  to  the  new  section  of  the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche- 
ick  wall  was  blown  out  in  the  recent  tornado  that  caused  considerable  damage 
in  the  area. 
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and  match. 

Introducing  our 
PHOTOMIX*  70  typesetter. 

It  will  set  bold  face,  italics,  a  different  size 
fk  and  your  standard  type  face  on  the  same  line 
at  1 ,000  characters  per  minute.  And 
align  them  perfectly.  Just  the  way  you 
see  them  here. 

It  accepts  standard  6-level  TTS 
tape,  justified  or  unjustified.  Contains 
its  own  hyphenation  logic. 

You  can  select  from  four  fonts 
and  set  each  one  in  9  different  sizes 
(5-18  point)  right  at  the  keyboard  of  the  perforator. 

And  you  can  get  service.  In  fact,  we  give  you  free 
service  for  one  year,  including  all  parts  and  labor,  from 
any  of  the  200  Friden*  service  centers  across  the  U.  S. 

Look  for  our  new  PHOTOMIX  70  typesetter  in  June 
at  the  ANPA  Show,  New  Orleans,  or  the  NPES  Show, 
Anaheim.  Or  give  your  nearest  Friden  office  a  call. 
Orwrite:  Friden  Division,  The  Singer  SINGER 

Company,  San  Leandro,  California  94577.  friden  division 


PROMOTION 

Mail  and  telephone 
good  research  media 

By  (ieorjie  ^  ilt 


(In  liistt  week'x  iixHe,  Editor  & 
I'nbliifher  reported  on  a  session 
oil  Perfionol  Iiiterrieu'  Sorreyfi, 
held  ut  the  I\I‘A  Conference 
in  Viincon rer,  li,  C.  Thin  report 
snniinnrizes  iinnels  discnssiiif/ 
innil  Olid  telephone  surrey  re¬ 
search.) 

*  *  * 

“The  mail  technique  of  col¬ 
lecting  data  is  unique  in  that  it 
is  the  only  method  that  can  be 
used  without  any  outside  help,” 
said  John  R.  Mauro,  research 
director,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times 
and  Trilinne.  Mauro  and  T. 
Mace,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times, 
conducted  a  session  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  .Association  conference  on 
•‘How  to  conduct  small  mail 
surs’eys.” 

Mauro  pointed  out  that  the 
newspaper’s  research  manager 
can  write  his  own  (|uestionnaire 
and  covering  letter,  handle  his 
own  mailing  and  prepare  his 
own  survey  report.  The  do-it- 
yourself  aspects  of  mail  re- 
.search  make  it  generally  less 
expensive  than  other  methods. 
Without  the  use  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  research  firm,  a  reason¬ 
ably  short  (luestionnaire  (about 
two  pages),  including  the  cost 
of  buying  and  printing  enve- 
lojjes,  addressing,  postage  print¬ 
ing  of  questionnaires,  post- 
office  l)ox  rental,  a  survey  of 
1,()()()  households,  receiving  a  50 
percent  response  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  for  about  $300,  or  60c 
per  resjwnse.  “A  personal  in¬ 
terview  survey  of  500  inter¬ 
views  would  cost  roughly  $1,- 
•"iOO,”  he  said. 

.Among  the  advantages  of 


Insure  with  Employers 
against  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

You'll  probably  want  to  insure 
yourself  against  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or 
copyright  violation... up  to  a 
maximum.  Beyond  that,  the  risk  may 
be  more  than  you'll  want  to  take. 
That's  where  we  come  in.  We'll 
handle  the  excess.  Call  us  for 
assistance  in  setting  up  a  program. 
You'll  get  quick  action  from  the  one 
of  our  5  U.  S.  offices  which  is 
nearest  you.  Write  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


mail  surveys,  according  tx) 
Mauro  and  Mace,  are  absence 
of  need  for  a  field  staff  and 
opportunity  to  reach  broad  geo¬ 
graphic  area,  difficult  or  ex¬ 
pensive  to  reach  by  personal 
interview.  .Also  mail  question¬ 
naires  can  gain  access  to  per¬ 
sons  who  are  usually  unavail¬ 
able  to  personal  or  telephone 
interview*.  *-s,  such  as  doctors, 
executives,  etc. 

Mail  questionnaires  eliminate 
costly  callbacks,  and  have  no 
interviewer  bias.  Because  the 
mail  survey  can  be  filled  out  at 
leisure,  it  can  produce  more 
thoughtful  and  complete  re¬ 
plies.  Because  the  bias  that 
comes  from  respondents  desire 
to  impress  or  conceal  from  in¬ 
terviewers  is  eliminated,  more 
truthful  answers  on  personal 
questions,  such  as  income,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  more  intimate  sub¬ 
jects,  are  more  frequently  giv¬ 
en  in  mail  surveys. 

Definite  disadvantages 

Mail  questionnaires  have 
some  definite  disadvantages, 
too,  it  was  pointed  out.  Because 
not  everyone  answers  a  mail 
questionnaire,  you  may  have  to 
contend  with  an  unrepresenta¬ 
tive  response  if  returns  are 
relatively  low.  If  repeat 
mailings  are  required  to  get  the 
respon.se  up,  it  might  cost  con¬ 
siderably  more. 

Since  there  is  no  interviewer 
to  guide  the  respondent,  there 
is  a  greater  chance  for  his  los¬ 
ing  control.  Value  of  question 
sequence  may  be  destroyed, 
when  one  answer  is  dependent 
on  a  previous  reply  in  the  same 
questionnaire.  And,  it  is  not  al- 
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ways  clear  who  replies,  re¬ 
gardless  01  to  whom  it  is  ad¬ 
dressed. 

While  replies  by  mail  are 
.sometimes  slow,  about  DO  per¬ 
cent  of  all  replies  are  usually 
received  within  the  first  seven 
or  eight  days. 

Those  usually  less  likely  to 
resjjond  to  mail  .surveys  are 
persons  of  low  morale,  such  as 
the  unemployed,  those  persons 
who  cannot  read  or  write  the 
language  of  the  questionnaire, 
those  persons  who  do  not  parti¬ 
cipate  in  community  life,  older 
people,  service  workers  and  la¬ 
borers,  and  those  who  have 
large  families  living  in  crowded 
homes. 

Those  most  likely  to  reply  to 
mail  studies  include  the  middle 
to  higher  socio-economic  strata, 
based  on  tests  of  response  and 
non-response  over  the  years. 

Best  results  can  be  attained 
from  mail  surveys  when  the 
population  being  surveyed  has 
something  in  common,  and 
que.stions  asked  are  on  subjects 
that  are  common  to  the  sample. 

Surveys  on  surveys  show 
that  it  seems  to  matter  little  to 
a  respondent  whether  he  re¬ 
ceives  a  short  or  long  question¬ 
naire.  Mail  is  recommended,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  panel,  when  too 
much  precision  is  not  required, 
when  timing  is  relatively  unim¬ 
portant,  and  when  you  have  a 
relatively  low  budget.  ( Mauro 
said  that  when  timing  is  of  ul¬ 
timate  importance,  telephone 
surv'eys  are  frequently  more 
effective. ) 

James  T.  Mace,  research 
manager  of  the  Seattle  Times, 
outlined  the  following  seven  ba¬ 
sic  areas  in  conducting  a  mail 
survey: 

1.  Selection  of  the  sample 

*2.  Writing  the  questionnaire 

3.  Writing  the  cover  and  fol¬ 
low-up  letters 

4.  Coding  and  mailing 

5.  Keeping  track  of  returns 

6.  Tabulating 

7.  Writing  the  report. 

In  .selecting  the  sample  for 
mail  surv'eys,  a  variety  of 
sources  were  described.  For  con¬ 
sumer  market  type  research, 
the  telephone  directory  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  best  source,  with 
unlisted  telephones,  multiple 
telephones,  business  phones, 
and  the  number  of  changes 
enumerated  as  the  leading 
disadvantages  of  this  source. 
Other  sources  recommended 
were  reverse  directories,  street 
lists,  or  lists  purchased  from 
established  mail  bureaus,  such 
as  R.  L.  Polk,  or  the  Donnelly 
Corp. 

Regarding  .sample  size,  it 
was  said  that  thirty  returns  is 
the  minimum  for  a  large  sam¬ 
ple.  Mace  told  the  gi-oup  that  it 


takes  four  times  as  many  in  the 
sample  to  make  the  detail  twice 
as  sharp. 

In  writing  the  questionnaire, 
the  first  step  is  making  a  deci¬ 
sion  on  what  specific  iniorma- 
tion  is  wanted.  After  a  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  you  can 
obtain  the  information,  ques¬ 
tions  must  be  developed  in  a 
logical  sequence,  type  of  ques¬ 
tion  mu.st  be  ascertained,  and 
the  questions  written  to  obtain 
maximum  return.  Sufficient 
space  must  be  allowed  for  an¬ 
swers,  and  explicit  instructions 
given  to  the  prospective  re¬ 
spondents.  Mace  recommended 
that  the  questionnaire  be  pre¬ 
tested  to  a  small  sample  to  de¬ 
termine  its  effectiveness. 

Covering  letter  should  con¬ 
tain  the  purpose  of  the  survey, 
the  attitude  of  the  sender,  the 
date  the  return  is  requested, 
and  a  stimulation  to  complete 
the  return.  .Assurances  of 
anonymity  should  be  given.  It 
was  recommended  that  the  cov¬ 
er  letter  be  reprotluced  by  au¬ 
tomatic  tvpewriter,  with  a 
hand-signed  signature,  using  a 
carefully  matched  typed-in 
salutation.  First  class  postage 
using  stamps  rather  than 
postage  meter  should  be  used 
for  both  outgoing  and  incoming 
envelopes.  Return  envelopes 
.should  be  marked  “personal.” 
Dull  “form  letter”  language 
should  be  avoided. 

Increased  returns  can  be 
aided  with  a  pre-letter,  use  of 
an  incentive,  use  of  postage 
stamps. 

It  was  suggested  that  in  sur¬ 
veys  of  subscribers,  the  sponsor¬ 
ing  newspaper  identify  itself, 
and  that  in  consumer  surveys 
or  market  studies,  the  sponsor 
of  the  study  not  be  identified  to 
avoid  bias. 

The  use  of  a  computer  was 
recommended  for  tabulation  of 
large  research  projects,  partic¬ 
ularly  when  cross-tabulations 
are  required.  For  smaller  sur¬ 
veys  with  straight  passes  (of 
less  than  a  thousand)  hand 
tabulating  or  the  use  of  a 
counter-sorter  is  adequate  and 
less  expensive.  Frequently  the 
use  of  temporary  personnel  can 
solve  manpower  in  survey  tabu¬ 
lation. 

(Next:  telephone  surveys) 

• 

Agency  for  retailers 

Wayne  F.  Tite  has  resigned 
as  director  of  promotion  for 
Paddock  Publications  Inc.,  to 
form  an  advertising  agency  to 
serve  retail  bu.slness  and  indus¬ 
trial  accounts  in  the  Northwest 
suburbs  of  Chicago.  Wayne 
Tite  and  Associates  will  have 
offices  at  300  East  Northwest 
Highway,  Arlington  Heights. 
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New  ideas  from 
the  newspaper 
systems  people. 


Why  you  should  buy 
the  500th  Cutler-Hammer  stacker. 


No  gold  plating — just  high  speed, 
jam-free  performance. 

Why  should  you  buy  the  500fh  Cutler- 
Hammer  stacker?  Not  because  it’s  gold- 
plated.  We’re  not  going  to  bother. 

But  simply  because  our  new  Mark  III 
has  proved  to  be  the  fastest,  most  reli¬ 
able  stacker  you  can  put  in  your  mail- 
room.  It  can  deliver  a  stack  a  second 
with  jam-free  dependability. 

You  get  alternate  delivery  and  port¬ 
ability  for  complete  layout  flexibility.  And 
only  the  Mark  III  produces  either  single¬ 
batch  stacks  or  the  more  stable  compen¬ 


sated  multi-batch  stacks— as  you  select. 

Lower  cost,  too 

And  while  the  Mark  III  is  boosting 
your  production  capacity,  it  soothes  your 
pocketbook.  Lower  operating  cost. 
Longer  life.  Easier  maintenance  that  your 
own  staff  can  take  care  of. 

So  it  will  pay  you  to  act  fast  to  put 
reliable,  high  speed  Cutler-Hammer 
Mark  III  stackers  to  work  in  your  plant. 

But  if  Number  500  is  gone  before  you 
get  to  us,  don’t  worry.  The  next  TOO  are 
on  the  way. 


The  manufacturing  lot  including  Cutler- 
Hammer’s  500th  newspaper  stacker 
was  released  for  production  in  early 
1970.  Soon  it  will  be  on  its  way  to  one 
of  the  progressive  newspapers  who 
have  made  us  the  leader  in  this  field 
since  we  invented  counter-stackers 
more  than  a  dozen  years  ago. 


CUTLER-HAMIVIER 

SffC'-ll  IXJUSrUllS  mOUPi  OlWia  omiox.  Oerwr.  Cr' 


C.B.  McCabe  dies; 
last  publisher  of 
New  York  Mirror 

Charles  B.  McCabe,  7(1,  who 
retired  from  the  newsijaper 
business  in  1!)(>8  after  an  un¬ 
successful  effort  to  forestall 
sale  of  the  A’cic  1  in'k  Mirror  tt) 
the  died  May  2b  in  Mem¬ 

orial  Hospital,  New  York  City, 
after  a  long  illness. 

McCabe,  jmblisher  of  the 
Mirror  from  llKib  until  jjublica- 
tion  ceased,  rose  from  police  re- 
l)oi-ter  to  White  House  corre¬ 
spondent  and  to  high  executive 
posts  in  the  He-arst  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  News  offered  SS.o-million 
against  the  $4.8-million  McCabe 
had  been  able  to  raise  in  his 
effort  to  prevent  the  sale  and 
clo.sing  of  the  Mirror  which  had 
a  calculation  of  8:{4,(H»(I. 

Nearly  3(1  years  earlier, 
William  Randolph  Hearst  lured 
McCabe  away  from  the 
Scripps-Howarci  group’s  Kockn 
Moinitin)!  XeivH  in  Denver.  He 
accept<*d  on  the  promi.se  that  he 
would  have  completed  editorial 
independence.  Edward  Markel, 
former  city  editor  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror,  and  other  associates  .said 
after  McCabe’s  death  that  the 
promise  had  been  kept. 

McCabe  joined  the  United 
Press  at  23,  after  editing  the 
Kidf/ewun  (Pa.)  Record,  as  bu¬ 
reau  manager  in  Harrisburg, 
later  moving  to  New  York  as 
wire  editor  and  then  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  scored  one  of  his 
wire  .service  scoops  in  1924, 
when  he  beat  the  competition 
by  several  hours  in  reporting 
the  death  of  President  Coo- 
lidge’s  .son  by  blood  poisoning. 
McCabe  had  arrangc'd  with  a 
White  House  nurse  to  drop  a 
handkerchief  as  a  signal  that 
the  boy  had  died. 

During  his  tenure,  the  Mir¬ 
ror  sjmnsored  promotions  to 
help  underprivileged  youths  in 


New  York.  In  recent  years 
McCabe  devoted  considerable 
time  to  working  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  .America. 

• 

Deaths 

D.vniki.  a.  Skcm.y,  7.0,  for¬ 
mer  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Rlizolietli  (N..I.)  I hiilj/ Joitniol ; 
.lune  2. 

♦  ♦  * 

Hi’Oii  ,1.  (lOl.l)KN,  .'>8,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  diocesan  news- 
pa()er.  The  Anchor,  and  (lolitical 
reporter  for  the  Fall  River 
(Ma.ss. )  He7-alil-\eirs  for  a  de¬ 
cade;  May  I.'). 

♦  *  * 

.\.  Wakrkn,  Norto.n,  73,  form¬ 
er  n  anager  of  the  Christian 
Science  Publishing  Society;  at 
one  time  a  member  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Seiv  York 
TioiC!^;  May  20. 

'  *  *  t 

•I.vcKso.N  Flk.ming,  journalist 
and  lecturer;  writer  of  one  of 
the  first  stories  on  1914  assass¬ 
ination  of  Crown  Prince  F'erdi- 
nand;  May  18. 

*  *  * 

Eari.  Wall,  87,  former  ad 
manager  for  the  Fbvdlay 
(Ohio)  Morniny  Repuhlican.; 
May  20. 

*  *  * 

Rai.pii  C.  ClRTi.s,  73  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Stateauuin  and  staff 
member  of  the  paper  for  17 
years;  May  11. 

♦  ♦  « 

Colby  Paige  Abbott,  .73,  chief 
photographer  for  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Merctiry-Xews;  covered 
the  I  wo  Jima  invasion  for  In¬ 
ternational  News  Photos;  May 
13,  of  a  heart  attack  after  cov¬ 
ering  a  student  demonstration. 

*  *  * 

H.  B.  Jefferson,  77,  Mariti- 
mes  newspaperman  since  star¬ 
ting  with  the  Mo7icton  Tran¬ 
script  in  1912 ;  May  20. 

*  ♦ 

Pafl  (iIIAli,  ()4,  longtime 
Chicayo  Daily  Xeivs  foreign 


correspondent;  June  3. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Keating,  78,  artist 
and  journalist  who  worked  with 
iiews))apers  in  Canada,  the  U. 
S.  (Detroit  News)  and  Belgium; 
May  2(t. 

*  *  * 

ScsAN  .M.  Bishop,  49,  editori¬ 
al  assistant  on  the  Vhicayo 
Stni-Timcs  Hook  Week  section; 
May  13. 

♦  *  * 

Kirt  R.  Brink,  (;3,  retired 
(1907)  advertising  salesman 
for  Hearst  Newspapers  for  3JI 
years;  May  1.7. 

*  4:  * 

Joii.N  E.  Ryerson,  flO,  senior 
editor  of  the  Kiplinger  Letters; 
May  20. 

♦  *  ♦ 

WlLLlA.M  R.  Martineaf,  82, 
former  telegraidi  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Trihnnc  and  for  .74 
years  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Oklahoma  Lire  Stock  Xcics; 
May  21. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ralph  Springer,  87,  former 
art  director  of  the  l.os  Anyeles 
Herald-Expi'ess;  May  IG. 

*  «  « 

Raymond  J.  Frayne,  69,  re¬ 
tired  supervisor  for  Pacific 
Telephone  and  a  former  repor¬ 
ter  for  the  Sacramento  Star 
and  Saci'aniento  Union;  May  21. 

♦  ♦  * 

Richard  Taylor,  67  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  American  magazines  and 
at  one  time  comic  strip  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  the  Toronto  Telegram; 
May  25. 

«  ♦  * 

Lang  Sands,  past  president 
of  the  Canadian  W’eekly  News¬ 
paper  Association;  May  19. 

*  *  * 

Parke  F.  Weeks,  80,  former 
publisher  of  the  Winchester 
(N.  H.)  Star  and  town  clerk; 
May  26. 

*  *  * 

Cordon  D.  Cates,  63,  sales 
representative  for  Newspaper  1 ; 
former  executive  with  Maxon, 
Lennen  &  Newell  and  Young  & 
Rublicam  ad  agencies;  June  2. 


Entry  Blanks  Available  .  .  . 

Editor  St  Publisher 
COLOR  AWARDS 
COMPETITION 

Newspapers,  advertisers  and  agencies — plan  now  to  enter  E&P’s 
annual  competition  for  the  best  reproduction  of  newspaper  color 
advertising  and  editorial  content. 

For  entry  blanks,  write: 

E&P  Color  Awards,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Deadline  lor  entries:  July  15,  1970 
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FRANK 

HIGGASON 

ATANPA 

. . .  and  let  him  tell  you  how 
to  simplify  your  composing 
room  problems  with 
Swiftape.  He’ll  be  in 
Ludlow  Booth  134. 
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Preston  Walker 
dies  suddenly 
on  boating  trip 

Preston  Walker,  .77,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Grand 
jnnetion  (Colo.)  Daily  Senti¬ 
nel,  colla|)sed  and  died  May  28 
v  hile  boating  on  the  Dolores 
River,  in  western  Colorado. 

Walker  suffered  an  apiiarent 
heart  attack  while  rowing  a 
.7(l(l-pound  raft  in  a  backwater 
bf'low  somt*  rapids  in  the  river. 
Efforts  to  revive  him  were  fu¬ 
tile. 

He  became  publisher  of  the 
Sentinel  in  19.76  after  the  death 
of  his  father.  Walter  Walker, 
who  puhlishifl  the  paper  for  45 
years.  Preston  Walker  began 
working  in  the  Sentinel’s 
mechanical  department  in  1930 
f<n’  two  years  before  becoming 
a  reporter. 

ie  *  ^ 

Clenn  Trimp,  49,  sports 
writer  for  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Gazette;  .May  23. 

*  *  4: 

Walter  H.  Hilbruner,  .78, 
Portland  Oregon  Jonmial  staff 
member  for  38  years;  May  27. 

Donald  William.s,  ,71,  in¬ 
formation  officer  for  the  San 
Diego  Unified  Port  Distinct; 
former  reporter  for  the  Glend¬ 
ale  (Calif.)  Xews-Press;  May 
26. 

*  »  ♦ 

Edwin  C.  Stein,  60,  an  edi¬ 
tor  for  Voice  of  America  since 
1967 ;  formerly  with  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times,  Xeiv  York 
Jonrnal  American  and  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service;  June  1. 

*  *  ♦ 

.lA.MES  Ri’SKIN  Flatt,  71, 
general  news  editor  of  Canadi¬ 
an  Press  in  the  1930s;  retired 
from  CP  in  1948;  .May  27. 

4c  *  4: 

Delaskie  .Miller,  76,  re¬ 
tired  managing  editor  of  the 
Dodge  City  (Kans.)  Daily 
Globe;  May  t. 

* 

.Abraha.m  Lincoln  Ulas- 
MA.N.V,  77,  puhli.sher  of  the  Og¬ 
den  (Utah)  Standa rd-Fxaminer 
and  owner  of  several  radio  and 
t\’  .stations;  June  1. 

• 

Mrs.  INell  HiiUU  r  dies 

Mrs.  Nell  Hickey  Ridder,  78, 
died  June  2  in  St.  Luke’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  New  York  City.  She  was 
the  mother  of  Bernard  H.  Rid¬ 
der  Jr.,  Jo.seph  B.  Ridder  and 
Daniel  H.  Ridder,  all  publishers 
of  newspapers  in  the  Ridder 
group.  Her  marriage  to  Bei’- 
nard  H.  Ridder,  chairman  of 
Ridder  Publications,  ended  in 
divorce. 
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POLYETHYLENE  BUNDLING 

SNNINK  FILM  offers: 

•  CONSTANT  PRODUCT  PROTECTION 
•  FULL  PRODUCT  VISABILITY 
•  REDUCED  PACKAGING  COSTS 

Shrink  bundling  lends  itself  to  almost  any  product 
regardless  of  its  shape.  Maybe  it  could  help 
increase  your  sales.  Interested?  Contact  one  of 
our  representatives.  He’ll  be  happy  to  review 
your  shrink  bundling  operation  with  you  and 
recommend  the  most  suitable  form  and  size  of 
VisQueen  film  to  fit  your  needs.  As  part  of 
ETHYL’S  full  service,  he’ll  work  with  you  from 
selecting  the  equipment-film  system  through 
installation  and  testing  of  your  specific  application. 


ETHYL  CORPORATION/VISQUEEN  DIVISION 

Ethyl  Tower,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70801  tel.  (504)  348-4971 


Seminars  and  shop  sessions 
help  train  young  reporters 


Agreed  that  the  problem  of 
young,  inadequately  trained  re¬ 
porters  is  a  major  concern  in 
the  newsrooms  of  the  country’s 
smaller  newspapers.  How, 
then,  can  reporting  skills  be 
upgraded  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible? 

Some  of  the  answers  were 
given  by  speakers  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Press  Conference  in 
Harrisburg  (May  22-23). 

Two  retired  editors,  Bart 
Richards,  of  the  Sew  Cnstle 
Sews,  and  Shandy  Hill,  of  the 
Pottstow)!  Mercin-ji,  explained 
“how  to  make  bears  out  of 
cubs”  in  progress  reports  on 
the  Penn.sylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  train¬ 
ing  seminars.  And  George  Fatt- 
man,  executive  editor  of  the 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat, 
outlined  the  seminar  technique 
instituted  with  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  at  his  newspaper. 

Richards  and  Hill,  who 
shared  the  Pennsylvania 

Press  Distinguished  Service 
.\ward  in  recognition  of  past 
records  and  their  continuous 
service  in  journalism,  are  di¬ 
rector  and  assistant  director, 
respectively,  of  PNPA  Founda¬ 
tion  Newspaper  Institute  Re¬ 
porters  Training  Seminar.  The 
fourth  of  the  twice-yearly  sem¬ 
inars  is  taking  place  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  .June  7-12. 

Not  enoiigli  friiiii  J-scliooU 

Richards,  in  reporting  on  op- 
eiation  of  the  course,  ex¬ 
plained;  “All  that  we  are  try¬ 

ing  to  do  is  improve  the  quality 
of  reporting.  Finding  good  re¬ 
porters  is  like  trying  to  find  the 
Lost  Chord.  The  journalism 
schools  are  not  turning  out 

enough  reporters.  They  are 
turning  out  PR  men,  future 

Walter  Cronkites  and  of  course 
advertising  men  who  are  need¬ 
ed,  but  for  some  reason  the 
idea  of  turning  out  reporters 
seems  to  have  develo|)e<l  into  a 
by-product.  In  order  to  fill  the 
reporter  conqjlement  of  a  news¬ 
paper  many  editors  have  to 
take  youngsters  with  no  train¬ 
ing  and  try  to  make  rejxn’ters 
out  of  them. 

“Editors  are  too  busy  to  run 
a  training  school.  That’s  where 
we  try  to  come  in.  We  try  to 
cram  into  them  in  a  week’s 
time  the  basic  elements  of  re- 
j)orting  so  that  when  they  turn 
in  a  piece  of  copy  it  will  look 
like  something  that  can  be 


read.  Sending  a  boy  or  girl 
from  your  staff  to  the  Institute 
is  a  gamble  1  will  agree  .  .  .  but 
we  believe  the  gamble  is  worth¬ 
while. 

“The  average  publisher  will 
spend  a  lot  of  money  improving 
his  mechanical  equipment. 
Show  him  a  left  handed  whim 
wham  that  will  save  .50  seconds 
time  in  making  up  each  page 
and  you  have  a  customer.  In 
my  humble  opinion  the  human 
equipment  of  a  newspaper  is 
even  more  valuable  than  the 
mechanical  equipment.  If  you 
have  a  bunch  of  hacks  writing 
your  copy  in  a  dull  way,  your 
paper  will  be  read  well  on 
Wednesday  when  the  grocery 
ads  appear  and  the  rest  of  the 
week  its  main  purpose  will  he 
to  wrap  the  garbage.” 

Editors  t*Mt  reiintle 

Hill  commented  on  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  young  reporters  at¬ 
tending  Seminars.  “We  tell  the 
tyros  they  are  the  backbone  of 
the  newspaper,  and  they  tell  us 
what  they  think  of  you.  Listen. 
It  may  be  important. .  . 

“W’hat  was  their  chief  gripe? 
They  said  the  editor  was  too 
remote  from  the  staff.  He  did 
not  spend  any  time  with  the 
struggling  youth.  ‘Editors  don’t 
act  like  editors  any  more,  ’  one 
wrote.  They  have  magnificent 
offices  with  wall  to  wall  carpet¬ 
ing,  built-in  bookca.ses,  and 
secretaries.  .4nd  they  write 
memoes,  and  they  act  like  cor¬ 
poration  executi%’es.” 

Hill  continued:  “I  was  sad¬ 


dened  when  a  pupil  at  an  insti¬ 
tute  session  looked  at  his  pub¬ 
lisher  on  the  rostrum.  ‘That’s 
only  the  second  time  I  saw 
him.’  he  said.  This  apathy 
points  up  a  need  for  a  working¬ 
learning  together  atmosphere 
in  the  news  room.  There  is  a 
desperate  need  for  communica¬ 
tion.” 

Hill  spoke  of  one  student  who 
confided  in  him:  “W’hen  I  start¬ 
ed  here  the  editor  said  he  was 
all  ears  for  suggestions.  But  at 
weekly  staff  meetings  he  began 
putting  people  down  when  they 
made  suggestions,  or  when  they 
wished  to  discuss  things.  He  in¬ 
terpreted  the  suggestions  as 
personal  affronts.  W’hen  they 
asked  me  why  1  shut  up  in 
staff  meetings,  I  told  them  I 
got  sick  of  them  saying: 
‘That’s  the  way  we’ve  always 
done  it.’  So  I  remained  quiet.” 

Need  for  e»»unseling 

In  stressing  that  lack  of  com¬ 
munication  seems  to  be  the 
standard  complaint  of  staffers. 
Hill  concluded:  “I’ve  had  45 
years  of  .shirtsleeve  newspaper- 
ing,  and  that  means  all  those 
years  I  worked  without  a  jacket, 
with  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  news  room 
where  I  could  counsel  my  folks 
every  minute  of  the  editorial 
hour.  Counseling  is  important. 
The  better  young  newsmen 
want  not  only  to  give  you  their 
opinions,  they  want  yours — and 
your  interest  and  your  help. 
These  .sometimes  are  remark¬ 
ably  hard  to  get.  There  are  edi¬ 


tors  who  deplore  outside  in¬ 
volvement,  while  demonstrating 
their  own  by  seldom  being  seen 
in  the  newsroom  or  available  in 
their  offices.” 

Fattman,  in  di-scussing  his 
“Four  O’clock  Follies”,  the  in¬ 
formal  designation  of  the  week¬ 
ly  one-hour  class  in  basics  at  4 
p.m.  between  shifts  at  the 
.Johnstown  Tribune- Democrat 
said  that  nothing  takes  the 
place  of  on-the-job  training,  but 
that  the  formal  seminar  pro¬ 
gram  complements  that  train¬ 
ing  and  “provides  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  new  staffers  to  work 
clo.sely  with  department  heads — 
and  myself — and  gives  the  de¬ 
partment  head  an  opportunity 
to  learn  quickly  the  potential  of 
his  newer  staff  members.” 

He  explained  the  seminar  op¬ 
eration:  “At  first  we  set  up  the 
seminar  as  a  year-round  pro¬ 
gram  and  required  editorial  ap¬ 
prentices  and  new  reporters  to 
attend  for  three  years.  This 
simply  was  too  .stiff  a  require¬ 
ment.  Now  we  offer  30  classes 
from  September  into  June.  A 
staff  member  noay  complete  his 
seminar  requirements  in  eight 
months  by  scoring  an  average 
of  85  percent  or  better.  Nearly 
everyone  meets  this  require¬ 
ment.  Staffers  are  offered  com¬ 
pensating  time  off  for  atten¬ 
dance  at  seminar,  but  few  ever 
take  it.” 

Fattman  said  that  a  yearly 
seminar  is  held  also,  with  all 
staff  members  required  to  at¬ 
tend.  The  weekly  sessions  are 
open  to  all  staff  members,  if 
they  wish  to  attend. 


DISTINGUISHED  TEACHERS — Two  Pennsylvania  editors  were  cited 
for  "long  and  meritorious  service  to  the  newspaper  profession”  at 
the  1970  Pennsylvania  Press  Conference.  Presentations  were  made 
by  Rebecca  F.  Gross,  editor,  Lock  Haven  Express,  to  Shandy  Hill, 
Pottstown  Mercury,  and  Bart  Richards,  New  Castle  News.  They  con¬ 
duct  the  PNPA  reporter  seminars. 


New  York  Guild 
runs  classes 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  has  begun  a  series  of 
work.shops  for  its  members  in 
copy  editing  and  new’s  writing. 
The  present  courses  were 
planned  to  run  for  three 
months  but  they  may  be  ex¬ 
tended,  guild  president  George 
McNickle  .said. 

More  than  fit)  men  and  wom¬ 
en,  from  all  departments  of 
newspapers,  have  attended  the 
classes  in  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing  from  fi:30  to  8  p.m.  Tues¬ 
days  and  about  a  score  of  oth¬ 
ers  have  registered  for  the 
copy  reading  instructions  from 
2  to  3:30  p.m.  Tue.sdays. 

1.  Kaufman,  a  veteran  New 
York  reporter,  now  editor  of 
the  Guild’s  Frontpage,  conducts 
the  writing  classes.  McNickle, 
who  is  assistant  head  of  the 
Times’  sjjorts  copy  desk, 
teaches  copy  editing.  Both  have 
been  in.structors  in  Long  Island 
University’s  Journalism  School. 
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Introducing  the  TASKMASTER 


lowest-priced,  completely  automatic  phototypesetter 
that  holds  and  mixes  32  fonts  at  a  time 


True  dollar  economy  and  a  true  phototypesetting  system. 

One  general-composition  TASKMASTER,  instead  of 
a  roomful  of  single-function  “bargains”  that  require  a  jillion 
and  one  manual  operations  and  pasteup  of  a  jillion  and  one 
pieces  of  text  and  display. 

One  versatile  TASKMASTER  that  images  at  the  speed 
of  25  characters  per  second.  That  holds  and  automatically 
mixes  32  fonts  at  a  time,  consisting  of  8  selected  sizes 
from  5  to  36  points  of  each  of  4  different  and  changeable 
96-character  typefaces.  Also  under  tape  control,  line 
lengths  to  45  picas,  leading  in  !2-point  increments,  and  all 
other  typographic  functions. 

One  self  computing  TASKMASTER  with  programmable 


integrated  circuitry  for  any  4  different  typeface  widths,  for 
automatic  hyphenless  justification  from  unjustified  tape,  or 
for  tabular  formatting. 

One  compatible  TASKMASTER  that  accepts  the  wide 
range  of  paper  tapes  from  counting  and  noncounting  key¬ 
boards,  wire  services  and  computers.  Ask  your  Photon 
Sales  Representative  about  installation  of  Photon's  per¬ 
fectly  matching  KEYCOMP  keyboards. 

This  TASKMASTER  announcement  illustrates  the 
practicality  of  complete  Photon  composition. 

PHOTON,  INC.,  WILMINGTON,  MASS.  01887 

ATLANTA  BOSTON  CHICAGO  DALLAS  LOS  ANGELES 
MONTREAL  NEW  YORK  CITY  PHILADELPHIA  SACRAMENTO 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

NEW  ORLEANS  WEEKLY 


Ity  Lrai^  TomkiiiHoii 


DeJole  Jr. 


In  1954  when 
the  Supreme 
Court  of  the 
United  States 
handed  down 
its  landmark 
d  e  c  i  .s  i  o  n  on 
school  desegre¬ 
gation  —  thus 
putting  teeth 
into  the  civil 
rights  move¬ 
ment — a  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher!  in  New  Orleans  was  al¬ 
ready  celebrating  its  29th  year 
as  a  voice  for  the  blacks. 

Now  in  its  45th  year,  the 
f^oiiinUnia.  W'eeklif  is  more  avid¬ 
ly  than  ever  reporting  the 
events  in  the  black  community 
and  is  enjoying  a  weekly  circu¬ 
lation  of  nearly  18,0(10,  .\BC 
audited. 

Two  brothers  are  the  guiding 
forces  behind  the  Weekly.  Con¬ 
stant  IJ.  llejoie  Jr.  is  publisher 
and  editor  and  his  brother,  H. 
B.  DeJoie,  who  heads  the  print¬ 
ing  end  of  the  business,  is 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

Their  father,  in  1925,  estab¬ 
lished  the  paper  as  a  vehicle 
for  giving  the  black  i)opulation 
a  voice.  The  paper  has  never 
deviated  from  the  founding  in¬ 
tention. 


(-on.stant  DeJoie  Jr.  assumed 
the  role  of  editor  in  1938  short¬ 
ly  after  gra<luating  from  the 
Univer.sity  of  Michigan  with  a 
master’s  ilegree  in  Journalism. 

In  de.scribing  the  readership 
of  his  i>aper,  DeJoie  said  it  is 
primarily  in  the  City  of  New 
Orleans,  which  has  a  Negro 
p<>I)ulation  of  .some  300,000  out 
of  a  total  population  of  just 
under  700,000. 

Roughly  85  percent  of  the 
circulation  is  represented  by 


GOTO 

CHARLIE 

CREEK 

. . .  and  let  him  show  you 
how  Ludlow  typecasting 
equipment  can  speed 
makeready  and  reduce 
downtime.  You’ll  find 
Charlie  at  the  New  Orleans 
ANPA  Show,  Booth  134. 


newsstand  sales  and  much  of 
the  remainder  is  mailed  to  oth¬ 
er  parts  of  Ivouisiana  and  the 
country.  The  paper  is  offset 
printed. 

The  publication  date  is  Sat¬ 
urday,  but  the  paper,  reaches 
the  stands  on  W^nesday  be¬ 
cause,  as  DeJoie  describes  it, 
“the  paper  is  around  longer 
and  we  sell  more.” 

StMiie  while  reailersliip 

DeJoie  .said  his  paper  does 
not  have  an  entirely  black 
readership;  that  15  to  20  per¬ 
cent  of  its  readers  are  white  or 
non-black. 

The  Louisiana  Weekly’s  ori¬ 
entation  as  far  as  news  cover¬ 
age  is  concerned  has  changed 
over  the  past  10  years,  DeJoie 
said,  although  its  focus  on 
blacks  has  not. 

Ten  years  ago,  he  explained, 
the  Weekly  covered  many 
events  outside  of  New  Orleans 
affecting  the  black  population. 
In  that  effort,  he  related,  the 
paper  was  trying  to  compete 
with  a  nationally  circulateil 
Negro  publication,  the  Courier, 
out  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

In  the  days  of  national  cover¬ 
age,  the  Weekly  relied  on  news 
coming  from  the  Associated 
Negro  Press,  a  service  the  pa¬ 
per  droppi-d  last  year. 

The  W’eekly  became  more  lo¬ 
calized,  with  emphasis  on  what 
was  happening  in  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  black  community. 

.No  raiM-d  fisis 

A  glance  at  the  Louisiana 
Weekly  won’t  reveal  any 
raised,  defiant  fists  or  otlier 
outward  signs  of  militancy.  The 
paper  resembles  other  rural  or 
urban  community  weeklies  com¬ 
plete  to  the  coverage  of  social 
events,  busine.ss  news,  general 
news,  and  the  like.  Its  militan¬ 
cy  is  not  found  in  wordy  dia¬ 
tribe,  but  in  its  affirmation  of 
the  existence  and  functioning 
of  a  black  community. 

It  serves  the  identical  func¬ 
tion  as  any  c()mmunity  newspa¬ 
per  serves.  It  gives  voice  to, 
and  views  of,  people  who  don’t 
ordinarily  make  news  copy  for 
the  larger  media. 

In  New  Orleans,  according  to 
DeJoie,  the  blacks  read  his  pa¬ 
per  for  community  news;  the 
Times  Picaymie  and  the  States- 
Item,  for  the  k>cal  to  world 
news,  and  a  black  oriented 


magazine.  Jet,  published  by 
Ebony. 

Where  the  Louisiana  Weekly 
deviates  from  the  norm  as  far 
as  community  papers  are  con¬ 
cerned  is  that  it  has  the  stated 
goal  of  working  “relentles.sly 
for  human  and  civil  rights  for 
all  citizens  ...”  So  stories,  if 
they  have  racial  oveilones,  get 
covered  from  both  sides. 

DeJoie  described  this  aspect 
of  his  paper  as  simply  trying  to 
cover  what  hasn’t  been  covered. 
It  doesn’t  mean  slanting  a  story 
to  the  black  man’s  point  of 
view,  but  means  showing  both 
sides  of  a  question. 

Keceiit  cxuiiiple 

A  recent  example  of  this  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  issue  covering  the 
shooting  deaths  of  eight  blacks 
in  the  South.  The  Weekly’s 
main  headline  read,  “U.  S.  Jus¬ 
tice  Dept.  Orders  Probe  Into  8 
Deaths  in  Ga.”.  But  an  over¬ 
head  revealed  another  angle  to 
the  storv:  “8  SLAYINGS 

outrag'k  black  CON- 

GRKSSMEN”. 

In  other  words  the  Weekly 
did  not  fill  up  on  words  from 
the  .Attorney  General  or  his 
staff.  Instead  it  went  to  the  less 
spectacular,  hut  perhaps  more 
sincere,  efforts  of  nine  black 
Congressmen  to  get  the  ear  of 
President  Nixon. 

Much  of  what  appears  in  the 
Louisiana  Weekly  serves  to 
give  I’eaders  an  idea  of  what 
black  identity  is.  What  emerges 
though  is  little  different  from 
white  identity.  In  a  story  about 
a  bravery  citation  for  a  city 
jxdiceman,  the  man  is  black, 
but  he  g-ets  the  same  communi¬ 
ty  coverage  he  would  get  if  he 
were  white  in  another  commu¬ 
nity.  Inside  the  jiaper  are  sto¬ 
ries  and  photos  of  blacks  in 
business,  black  graduates,  black 
brides,  black  politicians,  and  of 
course  black  athletes. 

The  paper’s  “black”  objectiv¬ 
ity  was  defendtHl  by  DeJoie  who 
said  that  objectivity  depends  on 
who  is  writing  and  who  is 
being  written  abt)ut.  He  ex¬ 
panded  this  to  include  all 
media. 

On  his  own  editorial  staff  De¬ 
Joie  has  six  people.  His  entire 
staff,  including  production  per¬ 
sonnel,  numbers  22. 

In  politics  the  paper  is  Dem¬ 
ocratic.  In  DeJoie’s  words,  “we 
have  only  the  Democratic  j)arty 
here.” 

But  when  it  comes  to  endors¬ 
ing  candidates,  the  Weekly 
will  go  white  if  the  white  can¬ 
didate  seems  promising  for  the 
black  community.  In  the  recent 
New  Orleans  election  for  may¬ 
or  the  paper  supported  Maurice 
“Moon”  I.andrieu,  who  sub- 
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.seipiently  won  primarily  l)ecause 
of  the  black  vote.  Mayor  Lan- 
drieu,  who  DeJoie  called  an 
“excellent”  administrator,  also 
received  support  from  the 
dailies. 

DeJoie  said  that  as  the  only 
media  representative  of  the 
blacks  in  New  Orleans,  the 
Louisiana  Weekly  enjoys  “gcM)d 
relations”  with  the  politicians. 

S«‘e»  etiang<'> 

Reflecting  on  the  events  of 
the  past  decade,  DeJoie  said  he 
has  seen  some  definite  changes 
for  the  g(X)d  in  the  mass  media 
coverage  of  minorities. 

•As  an  example  of  this  he 
cited  the  increased  coverage  of 
Negro  business,  and  social  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  the  increased  evi¬ 
dence  of  blacks  in  advertising 
copy. 

The  Weekly  carries  a  limited 
amount  of  national  advertising 
(it  is  represented  nationally  by 
Amalgamated  Publi.shers,  Inc.) 
and,  .said  DeJoie.  it  has  only 
been  in  recent  years  that  these 
ads  had  black  models. 

DeJoie,  of  course,  approves 
of  using  blacks  in  ads  appear¬ 
ing  in  his  publication,  because, 
as  he  said,  “it  gives  ci’edence  to 
the  advertiser’s  message.” 

One  national  whisky  distiller 
had  so  much  credence  in  his  ad 
that  he  didn’t  even  bother  to 
mention  his  product  but  offered 
instead  bronze  busts  of  emi¬ 
nent  Negroes. 

Asked  if  he  could  foresee  the 
day  when  general  media  cover¬ 
age  of  black  activities  will  in- 
crea.se  to  the  point  of  diminish¬ 
ing  the  need  for  his  paper,  De¬ 
Joie  replied,  “No.  There  will 
always  be  things  in  both  black 
and  white  c'ommunities  which 
will  never  get  reported  in  the 
larger  media  and  therefore 
community  papers  will  always 
be  needed.” 

He  made  the  interesting  ob¬ 
servation  that  as  far  as  he  can 
see,  Negroes  are  treated  better 
in  areas  where  they  have  a 
strong  community  voice,  “The 
treatment  is  better  where  the 
blacks  have  a  newspaper  and 
they  are  worse  where  there  is 
no  paper.” 

He  believes  the  rea.son  for 
this  is  that  a  newsjiaper  tends 
to  unify  a  group  and  bettei- 
repre.sents  the  needs,  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  points  of  view  of  the 
group  to  people  out.side  of  that 
group. 

DeJoie  finished  by  saying 
that  he  hopes  that  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  will  open  uj)  in  jour¬ 
nalism  for  blacks  aiul  other  mi¬ 
nority  groups.  He  said,  he  has 
seen  improvement  in  this  area 
too. 
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NOW! 
more  than  ever 

...  a  leader 
in  designing  and 
supplying  electronic  drives 
for  the  printing  industry 

On  January  1,  1970,  FINCOR  be¬ 
came  a  division  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Rockwell.  And  for  the  printing 
industry,  that’s  good  news.  Here’s 
why.  Only  FINCOR — an  early  pio¬ 
neer  in  solid  state  motor  control — 
can  combine  its  close  association 
over  the  years  with  Miehle-Goss- 
Dexter  and  the  vast,  advanced 
technological  capabilities  of  North 
American  Rockwell  to  bring  to  the 
printing  industry  the  resources 
and  abilities  to  produce  a  drive 
that  will  meet  today’s  printing 
needs.  And  just  imagine  what 
these  resources  will  bring  to  print¬ 
ing  tomorrow. 


.  .  .  with  over 
1,000  Printing  and 
Folder  Unit  Drives  on 
Edition  or  on  Order. 


Fincor  Division 

North  American  Rockwell 

1000  E.  BOUNDARY  AVE. 
YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA  17405 


A  FINCOR  DRIVE  SPECIALIST  IS 
READY  TO  FILL  YOUR  SPECIFIC 
REQUIREMENT.  CALL  THE 
REGIONAL  SALES  OFFICE 
NEAREST  TO  YOU. 

9501  West  Devon  Ave. 

Rosemont,  Illinois  60018 
(312)  825-7076 

220  East  42nd  St. 

New  York,  New  York  10017 
(212)  682-1824 

1773  Tully  Circle,  N.E. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  30329 
(404)  633-5111 

200  Folsom  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94105 
(415)  982-7393 


Making  Metropolitan  Headlines 

Daily  .  .  . 


FINCOR 


NEWSPAPER 


PRESS 


DRIVES 


Hispanos  open 
doors  to  media 
for  dialogue 


of  a  nowsletter  for  the  National  tising  of  the  Hispano  image. 
Committee  on  the  Spanish  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub- 
Speaking  in  Washington,  D.C.  lisiier  of  the  Denver  Post,  said 
He  suggested,  in  his  brief  newspapers  were  becoming  more 
summary,  that  reporters  use  and  more  aware  of  the  problems 
“more  sensitivity”  when  writing  encountered  by  Hispanos  and 
Denver  about  Hispanos.  other  minority  groups, 

nd  news  The  advertising  media  was  Urging  the  groups  to  inform 
js  from  assailed  by  the  moderator  of  the  Post  of  activities  in  their 
ently  to  the  television  and  movie  work-  re.^pective  communities,  Hoyt 
iia  “de-  shop,  Edward  Moreno,  program  said  the  doors  of  the  newspaper 
I  of  the  director  of  KALI  television  in  would  always  be  open.  He  con- 
id  sug-  Los  Angeles.  doned  peaceful  demonstration 

problem.  “We  aren’t  the  submissive  and  said  “you  let  yourself  down 
jonsored  Mexican,”  he  said  in  calling  for  by  not  pressing  for  your  place 
•artment  an  immediate  change  in  adver-  in  the  .sun.” 


Pressmen  return 

Pressmen  returned  to  work 
May  30  at  the  Brampton 
(Ont.)  Times  and  Conservator 
after  settlement  of  a  four-day 
strike.  The  four  workers,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Print¬ 
ing  Pressmen’s  and  Assistants 
Union  accepted  a  contract 
providing  a  62  cent  hourly  in¬ 
crease  spread  over  27  months. 
The  men  will  earn  $160.80  a 
week. 

The  newspaper  continued  to 
publish  during  the  strike. 


OFFICERS  of  Atlanta  Chapter,  American  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives:  from  left — Daniel  Miller  (Mathew,  Shannon  & 
Cullen),  treasurer;  Robert  Royse  (Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  & 
Ormsbee),  president;  Walter  Saville  (Sawyer,  Ferguson  &  Walker), 
vicepresident;  and  James  Woodward  (Story  &  Kelly-Smith),  secre¬ 
tary. 


CONTEMPORARY  DESIGN  AND  FUNCTION 


Post  tension  cantilevered  beams 
support  the  executive  offices  of  a  new 
plant  engineered  by  Chas.  T  Mam,  Inc., 
for  the  Newport  (R  I )  Daily  News 
Planned  for  compatibility  with  existing 
topography,  this  contemporary  structure 
merges  with  the  roiling  landscape  and 
permits  an  unobstructed  view  of 


Newport  Harbor  It  facilitates  modern, 
efficient  newspaper  production  and 
workflow  Architectural  development, 
plant  arrangement,  equipment  layout, 
engineering  design  and  construction 
management  by  MAIN,  engineering 
specialists  for  printing  and  publishing. 


iWAINT 

CHAS.  T.  A\AHS1  INC. 
Sngineers 

441  Stuart  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 
Tel.  (617)  262-3200 


Want 
to  know 
more  about 
money? 


At  CNA  Financial  Corp.,  money  talks— and  it  talks 
through  a  communications  department  whose 
twelve  professional  members  know  about  both 
money  and  the  needs  of  working  newsmen.  CNA 
Financial  is  a  $1.3-billion-a-year  company  that 
specializes  in  money  management  for  other 
companies  of  all  sizes  and  individuals  of  all 
sizes,  shapes  and  colors. 

We  have  solid  information  about  insurance,  real 
estate  development,  mutual  funds,  home  building, 
leasing  loans  . . .  CNA  Financial  sells  accident 
policies  to  kids’  baseball  teams— and  it  also  leases 
$35  million  nuclear  reactor  cores. 

What’s  more,  we  aren’t  afraid  to  take  the  time  to 
explain  in  detail  the  complexities  of  this  magic  stuff 
called  money.  Nor,  when  the  questions  get  really 
knotty,  will  we  hesitate  to  put  an  inquiring  newsman 
or  woman  directly  in  touch  with  an  expert  who  can 
provide  lucid,  factual  answers. 

The  next  time  you  need  information  about  financial 
matters,  give  us  a  call— we  hope  to  do  as  well  for 
you  as  we  did  for  the  news  people  who  made  these 
unsolicited  comments  about  our  information  service: 


“/  apologize  for  calling  you  so  much,  but  you  guys 
are  in  the  20th  century— most  insurance  company 
people  are  still  back  in  the  19th  century.”— 
Financial  news  reporter  for  large  New  York  daily. 
‘‘CNA  is  an  example  of  how  an  insurance 
company  can  get  its  story  told  well  because  of  its 
professional  handling  of  news.”— Assistant  to  the 
publisher,  Chicago  daily. 

“/  don’t  think  anyone  else  we  deal  with  provides 
such  good  feature  material . . .  It's  a  pleasure  to 
do  business  with  real  pros.”— Trade  publication 
editor. 


“I've  never  had  such  good  cooperation  and 
well-researched  material  from  a  public  relations 
operation.”— Researcher  for  a  major  weekly  news 
magazine. 

“. . .  you  did  an  excellent  job  in  preparing  the 
material.  So  good  in  fact  that  yours  is  only  the 
second  prepared  material  I  have  accepted  since 
(my  column)  began  19  months  ago.”— Syndicated 
feature  columnist. 


"As  you  can  imagine,  I've  worked  with  an  awful 
lot  of  public  relations  people  in  nearly  15  years, 
but  I  don’t  think  I’ve  ever  run  into  such  a 
competent  fean?.”— Researcher  for  nationally 
syndicated  financial  writer. 

We  aren’t  bashful  about  saying  that  we  work  hard  to 
live  up  to  our  press  notices. 


Try  us. 

You  can  contact  us 

Chicago 

312/822-7610 

312/822-7653 

312/822-5170 


at: 


A.  R.  Roalman 
Charles  Johanns 
Barbara  McNear 
Marieluise  Murphy 
Gerald  Buldak 
Alan  Appelbaum 
Barbara  Mock 
Natalie  Graver 


Los  Angeles 
213/657-1496 
New  York 
212/943-8500 
Washington,  D.C. 
202/638-0001 
London 
01-834-9456 


Douglas  Jennings 
Robert  J.  Hartnett 
Al  Goldsmith 
Robert  Keen 


OVA 


FINRNCm  CORPORRWN 
310  SOUTH  MICHIGAN/CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60604 


..•where  money  is  willing  to  talk 


Change  in  Cairo 

(continued  from  page  11) 


stopped  speaking  and  the  Citi¬ 
zen  building  was  picketed  by 
whites  protesting  the  paper’s 
stand  for  integration.  The  front 
office  window  was  smashed  by 
a  rock  at  one  time  and  another 
time  rocks  damaged  the  build¬ 
ing’s  main  door.  His  home  was 
guarded  by  state  police. 

There  was  no  startling  drop 
in  circulation.  About  200 
stopped  delivery  by  carriers  but 
counter  sales  picked  up  Brown 
said.  The  circulation  now  is 
close  to  6,000  and  Cain  said 
about  100  papers  are  being  put 
on  weekly  in  the  county,  wffiere 
two-thirds  of  the  Citizen’s  cir¬ 
culation  is  located. 

While  Negroes  still  shop  for 
merchandise  other  than  gro¬ 
ceries  in  nearby  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo.,  and  Paducah, 
Kv.,  business  did  pick  up  some¬ 
what  this  winter  and  spring 
and  the  total  atmosphere  has 
brightened,  including  the  hiring 
of  Negroes  in  the  two  new  in¬ 
dustries  and  existing  manufac¬ 
turing  plants. 

cekly  paper  started 

A  weekly,  the  Tri-State  In¬ 
former,  was  started  during  the 
troubled  times  the  Citizen  en¬ 
countered.  It  carries  several 
pages  of  advertising,  but,  in 
the  words  of  the  new  publisher, 
('ain,  the  Citizen  is  riding  out 
the  abiding  storm  successfully. 

He  says  the  hard-working, 
right-thinking  people  of  Cairo 
are  in  the  majority  while  the 
United  Front  and  the  white 
United  Citizens  for  Community 
-Action  form  a  “shouting  minor¬ 
ity.”.  He  believes  the  tension 
has  been  greatly  relieved  and 
says  thei’e  no  reason  in  sight 
why  “Cairo  can’t  become  a 
nuHlel  community  within  10 
years,  with  clean  pollution-free 
industry.” 


GO  RIGHT 
TO  WIGHT 
AT 

AN  PA 

. . .  Wight  Asbell,  that  is. 
He'll  show  you  how 
newspapers  all  over  the 
country  are  saving  money 
on  Swiftape.  * 

Ludlow  Booth  134. 


A  new  interstate  divided 
highway,  including  a  bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  is  expected 
to  be  completed  within  five 
years 

Cain  points  to  the  10-year 
decline  in  the  economy  as  tak¬ 
ing  a  few  years  to  rebuild  and 
he  is  confident  Cairo  has 
reached  the  comeback  stage. 

Not  an  editorial  man  but 
rather  a  salesman,  Cain  said  he 
will  concentrate  on  the  man¬ 
agement  side  of  the  business. 
He  intends  to  put  out  a  paper, 
he  said,  “which  will  be  a  well- 
rounded,  middle-of-the-road 
product,”  and  has  placed  his 
city  editor,  James  Flannary,  in 
charge  of  the  news  depart¬ 
ments. 

He  believes  that  Cairo’s  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  cornerstone  of  the 
nation’s  inland  waterway  sys¬ 
tem  deep  in  .southern  Illinois 
places  it  in  a  favorable  position 
to  thrive  once  again. 

Cain  is  not  long  off  a  tour  of 
duty  in  Vietnam — an  air  force 
captain.  At  the  Galveston  Daily 
News  he  trained  for  a  manag¬ 
erial  position  and  forming  of 
Cairo  Newspapers  Inc.,  of 
which  he  is  president,  launched 
him  in  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  business. 

Cain  says  it  is  a  family  pa¬ 
per,  belonging  to  him,  his  wife 
and  two  small  daughters. 

• 

.4d  agency  signed  up 
by  Joshua  B.  Powers 

Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  world 
wide  publishers  service  organi¬ 
zation,  has  named  Fisher,  Mil¬ 
ler  &  Associates,  Inc.  as  its  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
agency. 

Fisher,  Miller  &  Associates, 
Inc.  has  announced  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  organization  made 
up  of  twelve  associates  offering 
complete  advertising  and  public 
relations  service.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  this  new  group  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  New  England. 


Cleveland  boys  get 
SI 0,000  scholarships 

Cleveland  (O.)  Press  schol¬ 
arships  worth  $10,000  were 
awarded  recently  to  10  newspa¬ 
per  carriers  by  John  T.  Shan¬ 
non,  circulation  manager.  The 
awards  were  on  the  basis  of 
academic  achievement,  extra¬ 
curricular  and  community  ac¬ 
tivities  and  performance  on  a 
Press  newspaper  route. 

To  qualify  for  the  scholar¬ 
ships,  at  least  two  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  on  a  route  is  required.  Col¬ 
lectively,  the  10  winners  have 
worked  38  years  as  carriers. 


A  day  of  mourning 

lAPA  urges  Brazil 
to  stem  repression 

The  Inter  .American  Press  “It  is  a  day,”  he  stated,  “to 


Association  this  week  appealed 
to  the  government  of  Brazil  to 
set  an  example  of  press  free¬ 
dom  that  will  help  stem  an 
“ominous  trend”  towai'd  press 
controls  in  South  America. 

LAP  A  president  James  S.  Co¬ 
pley,  of  the  Copley  Press,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  said  in  a  letter  to  the 
president  of  Brazil,  General 
Emilio  Garrastazu  Medici: 

“The  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Inter  .American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  recent  meeting  in 
Jamaica,  once  more  examined 
the  status  of  the  press  in  Bra¬ 
zil  and  the  other  countries  of 
our  hemisphere.  I  have  the  un¬ 
pleasant  task  of  informing  you 
that,  following  this  examina¬ 
tion,  the  Board  had  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  freedom  of 
the  press  does  not  exist  in  Bra¬ 
zil. 

“The  existence  of  Institution¬ 
al  Act  No.  5  and  the  Press  and 
National  Security  laws  creates 
a  climate  that  is  incompatible 
with  press  freedom. 

“In  our  general  review  of  the 
press  we  were  dismayed  to  find 
that  more  and  more  Latin 
American  countries  are  impos¬ 
ing  restrictions  on  newspapers 
and  magazines.  W’e  deplore  and 
condemn  this  wave  of  repres¬ 
sion,  which  injures  all  the  oth¬ 
er  freedoms  held  dear  in 
Western  Civilization. 

“At  the  same  time  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  express  the  hope  that 
Your  Excellency’s  government, 
by  restoring  full  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Brazil,  will  help  re¬ 
verse  this  ominous  trend  in 
South  America.  The  example  of 
your  great  countr^i',  w’e  feel  cer¬ 
tain,  would  exert  a  wide  and 
healthy  infiuence. 

“Nothing  would  please  us 
more  than  to  be  able  to  pro¬ 
claim  at  our  annual  meeting 
next  October,  in  Mexico  City, 
that  full  freedom  of  the  press 
has  been  restore<l  in  your  coun¬ 
try.” 

Freedom  »»f  the  Press  Day 

Copley’s  message  was  timed 
for  the  annual  observance  of 
Freetlom  of  the  Press  Day 
(June  7)  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  Rather  than  calling 
it  a  celebration,  Copley  re¬ 
marked  that  “the  fiag  of  free¬ 
dom  flies  at  half  mast.” 

EDITOR 


mourn  the  disappearance  of  the 
right  to  know  in  so  many  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere.  But  it  is  also  a  day  of 
defiance  and  determination,  for 
we  will  never  rest  until  that 
basic  human  right  is  restored 
in  the  Americas.” 

During  the  past  year,  Copley 
noted,  there  have  been  “many 
outrages  against  new'spapers 
and  journalists.  Publications 
have  been  suppresse<l  or  ex¬ 
propriated,  journalists  have 
been  exiled  and  jailed  and  de¬ 
crees  have  been  enacted  with 
the  obvious  aim  of  intimidating 
the  press.” 

Copley  mentioned  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  futility  in  repression 
the  expulsion  from  Peru  of 
Elsa  Arana,  “a  model  reporter 
who  writes  the  facts  as  she 
sees  them.” 

Copley  commented:  “This  is 
why  we  say  ‘Elsa  Volvera! — 
Elsa  will  return — and  that  her 
return  will  herald  and  symbol¬ 
ize  a  rebirth  of  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  right  to  know  in 
the  Americas.” 

“Dictators,”  he  added,  “al¬ 
ways  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  they  can  perpetuate 
themselves  in  power  by  su- 
pressing  information  that  im¬ 
plies  criticism  or  dissent.  But 
they  destroy  themselves,  sooner 
or  later,  because  repression 
inevitably  breeds  reaction,  es¬ 
pecially  in  those  countries  that 
have  enjoyed  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation.” 

Galo  Plaza,  secretary  general 
of  the  Organization  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States,  said  in  a  letter  to 
Copley  that  the  lAPA  has  al¬ 
ways  distinguished  itself  by  its 
tireless  efforts  in  promoting 
and  protecting  the  right  to 
freedom  of  expression. 

“It  exercises  constant  vigi¬ 
lance  and  is  always  ready  to 
denounce  any  action  or  measure 
that  might  endanger  this 
sacred  right,  a  cornerstone  of 
all  free  societies,”  he  wrote. 

• 

Star  profit  higher 

Toronto  Star  Ltd.  of  Toronto 
reported  profit  for  the  six 
months  ended  March  31  rose  to 
$1,664,001)  or  6!)  cents  a  share 
from  $1,354,000  or  .56  cents  a 
share  a  year  earlier. 
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INTRODUCING . . . 

the  SAXMAYER  tandem 


NEW  TWINE  TYING 
SYSTEM  CROSS-TIES 
NEWSPAPER  BUNDLES 

AUTOMATICALLY 

Now  you  can  tie  them  as  fast  as 
you  make  them!  Just  put  a  new 
Saxmayer  Model  1500  Tandem 
2-station  cross  tyer  in  your  mailroom. 
This  fully  automatic  twine  tying  sys¬ 
tem  ties  newspaper  bundles  in  both 
directions  (width  and  length)  —  by 
using  twin  Model  1500  Tyers  posi¬ 
tioned  at  right  angles.  Served  by  a 
patented  feeder-pacer.  Fast,  safe, 
economical.  Proven  dependability. 

Machines  are  fully  enclosed  with 
all  metal  panels.  Modular  design 
tying  mechanism.  Positive  "power 
cam”  twine  tension.  Mechanical 
ejection  of  tied  bundles.  Ties  wide 
range  of  poly  or  sisal  twines.  18-20 
random  height  bundles  per  minute. 
Simple  to  install  and  operate. 

Users  report  impressive  perform¬ 
ance  and  cost-savings.  Write  or 
phone  for  full  details. 


more  SAXMAYER  tyers  help  you  avoid  mailroom  tie-ups! 


Model  S-1500.  This  new 
Saxmayer  Model  S-1500 
introduces  the  latest  in 
newspaper  twine  tying 
equipment  complete  with 
a  feeder-pacer  unit  which 
controls  the  newspaper 
bundles  feeding  into  the 
machine.  The  S-1500  paces, 
ties  and  ejects  bundles  of 
!  all  heights  from  3"  to  18". 


Model  EM.  Handy  and 
speedy  for  single  rolled 
paper  tying.  Portable,  fully 
automatic  (electric)  bench 
model.  Widely  used  in 
newspaper  mail  rooms  and  , 
news  agencies.  Available 
with  12V  electrical  system 
for  use  in  trucks.  Its  versa¬ 
tility  is  unmatched. 


Model  S-1100.  This  is  the 
basic  heavy  duty  tying 
machine  in  the  Saxmayer 
line.  Portable,  mounted  on 
casters.  Easy  to  operate. 
Ties  bundles  2"  to  20"  high 
and  of  unlimited  length  in 
less  than  2  seconds.  Uses 
modern  plastic  or  sisal 
twines;  is  self-adjusting  to 
bundle  size;  ties  bundles  of 
any  shape.  Needs  only  32" 
wide  X  38"  deep  floor  space 
and  stands  only  60"  high. 
44"  wide  table  top  is  op¬ 
tional.  Ideally  suited  for 
club  rolls,  single  copy  or 
stand-by. 

Model  SRB.  General  pur¬ 
pose  manual  feed  tyer  with 
heavy  duty  pneumatic  com¬ 
pressor  clamp.  Portable, 
with  casters.  Floor  brake. 

TWINE  BEATS  WIRE 

...  for  cost  savings  and 
safety  in  tying  news¬ 
paper  bundles. Scraps 
of  twine  cause  no  problem 
in  re-processing  waste 
paper  or  carrier  hand¬ 
ling.  Ask  for  cost  data. 


A  Saxmayer  Specialist  will  gladly  give  you 
full  details  about  a  Saxmayer  Tyer  to  fit 
your  needs.  Write  to  us  today. 
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Pros  and  cons  of  web 
offset  press  bearers 


By  E.  H.  Treff 
Vicepresident-eiifjineerinj 

Modern  systems  analysis, 
when  used  effectively  as  a  tool 
in  making  design-operation  de¬ 
cisions,  recjuires  that  the  costs 
associated  with  these  decisions 
also  be  considered.  In  a  print¬ 
ing  press,  printing  quality,  op¬ 
erating  speed,  productivity, 
production  cost,  installed  cost, 
and  operator  conveniences  are 
factors  which  must  be  traded  in 
order  to  optimize  the  system.  In 
any  argument  concerned  with 
the  question  of  bearer-less  ver¬ 
sus  bearer  type  printing,  all  of 
these  factors  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  and  no  single  answer  can 
be  derived. 

We  will  attempt  to  present 
our  argument  in  the  light  of 
the  important  considerations  as 
we  see  them. 

Any  discussion  of  the  value 
of  bearers  on  a  printing  press, 
particularly  a  web  offset  print¬ 
ing  press,  would  not  be  com¬ 
plete  without  considering  the 
total  range  of  product  quality 
now  being  produced  on  perfec¬ 
ting  web  offset  pres.ses. 

The  table  shown  here  indi¬ 
cates  some  of  the  quality  con¬ 
siderations  for  which  data  with 
practical  value  is  now  avail¬ 
able.  Other  quality  factors  hav'e 
not  to  date  been  reduced  to 
practical  measurements,  such 
as  trapping,  gloss,  etc.  This 
kind  of  quality  factor  is  largely 
determined  by  the  inks,  papers, 
and  whether  the  product  is 
dried  or  not,  and  which  has  no 
real  bearing  on  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  bearers. 

The  table  also  begs  the  ques¬ 
tion  related  to  the  desirability 
of  ROP  color  on  newspaper 
presses  where  for  the  sake  of 
our  argument  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  four  color  reproduction. 
ROP  color  must  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  strong  trend  in  the 
United  States  toward  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  commercial  quality 
work  in  the  form  of  weekly 
supplements  and  locally  dis¬ 
tributed  advertising  literature 
as  a  means  toward  creating  a 
better  return  on  investment, 
and  utilization,  of  the  offset 
press  installed  in  smaller  news¬ 
papers.  The  bearer  argument 
must  then  be  presented  within 
the  framework  of  these  re¬ 
straints  and  with  the  additional 
consideration  that  a  vertical 
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stack,  horizontal  web,  perfector 
unit  represents  the  more  desir¬ 
able  printing  system  component 
(because  of  the  short  web  leads 
between  adjacent  colors  which 
better  satisfy  the  four  color 
quality  requirements)  for  this 
range  of  work. 

It  will  become  obvdous  to  the 
reader  that  no  single  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  in  the  bearer  ar¬ 
gument  and  that  there  is  a 
likelihood  that  when  all  of  the 
tradeoffs  are  considered  there 
may  be  many  conclusions. 

Bearer-less  design 

The  principal  advantage  of  a 
bearer-less  design  is  that  it 
permits  adjustment  of  printing 
pressure  by  moving  cylinder 
centers  to  compensate  for  many 
of  the  printing  variables  that 
relate  to  variations  in  ink,  pa¬ 
per,  plates,  blankets,  etc.  The 
interrelationships  among  these 
variables,  however,  have  only 
one  ideal  solution  that  produces 
an  image  on  the  paper  that  is 
an  accurate  reproduction  of  the 
image  on  the  plate.  If  the  im¬ 
pression  pressure  adjustment  is 
used  to  compensate  for  too  wide 
a  range  of  these  variables, 
quality  is  largely  depreciated 
and  some  serious  operating 
problems  result,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  plate  wear  and  folder 
problems. 

Principal  disadvantages  are 
associated  with  the  fact  that  a 
bearer-less  press  has  a  much 
greater  tendency  to  streak  and 
that  all  of  the  mechanical  er¬ 
rors  that  influence  smooth,  true 
running  of  the  cylinders  also 
directly  influence  impression 


pressure.  A  bearer-less  press, 
from  a  practical  standpoint, 
cannot  be  manufactured  accur¬ 
ately  enough  to  satisfy  the 
closely  controlled  pressure  re¬ 
quirements  of  high  quality  com¬ 
mercial  work. 

In  the  case  w’here  only  black 
newspaper  quality  is  desired, 
the  bearer-less  design  produces 
a  viable  system  and  in  offset 
probably  results  in  a  somewhat 
higher  average  quality  level 
than  what  is  attained  in  con¬ 
ventional  rotary  letterpress. 

Bearer  equipped  presses 

The  principal  advantages  of 
the  bearer  equipped  cylinder 
design  is  that  it  permits  the 
pressmen  to  accurately  repro¬ 
duce,  on  a  continuing  basis,  an 
optimum  plate  cylinder,  blanket 
cylinder,  impression  pressure 
relationship  thereby  producing 
the  best  obtainable  fidelity  of 
the  printed  image.  Bearers  also 
produce  a  smooth  running 
“true”  cylinder,  undisturbed  by 
cylinder  gaps  and  gear  errors, 
and  which  is  generally 
unaffected  by  other  manufac¬ 
turing  tolerances  that  would 
otherwise  influence  it.  A  prop¬ 
erly  designed  bearer  equipped 
press  can  be  run  at  very  high 
speed  without  streaking. 

These  advantages  have  far 
reaching  effects  in  the  cost  of 
makeready  and  running  effici¬ 
ency  in  process  color  work. 
They  can  also  be  a  significant 
advantage  in  black  newspaper 
work  where  there  is  a  lack  of 
skilled  personnel. 

Initial  cost  is  possibly  a 
disadvantage  since  cylinder 
bearings  must  now  carry  high¬ 
er  loads  and  all  supporting 
mechanisms  must  be  appropri¬ 
ately  proportioned.  Initial  cost, 
fortunately,  is  not  a  truly  sig¬ 
nificant  factor  in  the  case 
where  a  properly  designed 
printing  system  meets  the 
needs  of  a  printer’s  market  and 
is  properly  operated. 

Screen  fineness  is  the  key  to 


E.  H.  Treff 

the  other  quality  factors.  A 
coarse  screen  can  tolerate  more 
variation  in:  a)  Dot  Size — dot 
growth,  slurring,  and  doubling; 
as  they  affect  color  density 
variation,  b)  Register — A  coarse 
screen  has  poor  resolution  of 
small  details  therefore  does  not 
require  accurate  register  con¬ 
trol. 

Fine  screens  are  employed 
when  crisp,  sharp  details  are 
needed  in  process  work.  As 
screens  become  finer  these  fac¬ 
tors  become  more  critical  and 
are  primarily  affected  by  the 
dynamic  characteristics  of  the 
printing  cylinders.  Bearers 
eliminate  or  reduce;  bump 
streaks  from  cylinder  gaps,  cy¬ 
clical  pressure  variations  from 
eccentric  cylinder  shafts  and 
bearings,  scrubbing — high  fre¬ 
quency  relative  rotational  mo¬ 
tions  between  cylinders,  and 
ringing — natural  frequency  vi¬ 
brations  of  the  printing  cylin¬ 
ders. 

All  of  these  dynamic  cylinder 
disturbances  affect  color  and 
register  performance. 

Resulting  quality 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the 
black  new’spaper  press  is  prob- 

(Covtinued  ou  next  putie) 


Black 

QUALITY  TABLE 

Newspaper 

ROP  4  Color 

Average  Contmercial 
Four  Color 

High  Quality 

Four  Color 

Screen  (lines/inch) 

85-1 10 

85.133 

133-200 

200  &  higher 

Ink  Coverage 

Max.  Ink  Density 

0.3  (we 

t)  0.5 

1.0  (dry) 

1.5  &  higher  (dry) 

(mg/$kin) 

Max.  Screen  Density 

Single  Color 
100% 

Solid 

250% 

250% 

300%  &  higher 

Color  Density  Tolerance 

Skin  Tones 

±15% 

±10% 

±3% 

±1.5% 

Other  Details 

±15% 

±15% 

±5% 

±3% 

Register 

Color-to-Color 

±.015" 

±.007" 

±.005"  &  less 

Color-to-Fold 

±  .250" 

±  .200" 

±  .060" 

±  .030" 
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(continued  from  page  74) 
ably  the  only  viable  bearer-less 
design.  In  certain  sizes,  the 
lack  of  bearers  places  a  rela¬ 
tively  severe  speed  limitation 
on  the  system  because  of  the 
tendency  to  streak.  This  is  not 
an  absolute  limitation  owing  to 
the  fact  that  streaks  appearing 
in  text  do  not  necessarily  make 
reading  impossible.  However, 
streaks  appearing  in  critical 
advertising  half-tones  or  edito¬ 
rial  half-tones  could  be  a  sig¬ 
nificant  productivity  deterent. 

The  other  visible  effects  of 
cylinder  dynamics  in  bearer¬ 
less  presses  are  blocked  shadow 
detail  and  washed  out  high¬ 
lights  in  half-tones  and  illegi¬ 
ble  text  in  localized  areas 
owing  to  lack  of  ink  transfer, 
slurring,  doubling,  squashed 
dots,  etc. 

The  use  of  the  black  newspa¬ 
per  press  for  ROP  color  be¬ 
comes  marginal  at  best  when  it 
is  a  bearer-less  design  and 
therefore  requires  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  pressmanship.  The 
problems  associated  with  paper 
travel  line  versus  impression 
pressure  and  blanket  outside 
diameter  as  it  affects  print 
length  and  subsequent  color 
register  and  fit  are  difficult  to 
deal  with.  Needless  to  say, 
makeieady  waste  in  this  case 
becomes  a  significant  economic 
disadvantage. 

In  contrast,  a  vertical  stack, 
horizontal  web,  bearer  press 
handles  the  quality  require¬ 
ments  stated  above  easily  owing 
to  the  standardized  nature  of 
the  impression  system.  In  fact, 
the  system,  in  a  newspaper 
press  is  entirely  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
commercial  quality  scale. 

This  dissertation  has  pur¬ 
posely  avoided  detailed  cost 
considerations  as  demanded  by 
complete  systems  analysis.  It  is 
obvious  that  when  one  draws 
the  line  through  the  quality 
spectrum  and  places  bearer-less 


presses  on  one  side  and  bearer 
presses  on  the  other,  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  this  line  is  markedly 
influenced  by  the  quality,  and 
cost,  designed  into  the  press.  A 
final  statement  must  also  be 
made.  The  design  of  the  print¬ 
ing  press  determines  the  max¬ 
imum  quality  that  can  be  at¬ 
tained;  pressmen  can  only  ap¬ 
proach  the  maximum  designed- 
in  quality.  They  can  never  ex¬ 
ceed  it. 

• 

Thomason  opens 
UPI’s  Benelux 
central  offices 

The  new  Benelux  headquar¬ 
ters  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  %vas  opened  May  22  by 
UPI  president  Mims  Thom¬ 
ason.  It  will  direct  UPI’s  ex¬ 
panded  newspaper,  radio  and 
television  services  in  Belgium, 
Holland  and  Luxembourg  and 
will  supervise  the  activities  of 
the  UPI  Hague  bureau  as  well 
as  other  operations  in  the  three 
nations. 

UPI  Benelux  headquarters 
houses  facilities  for  UPI’s 
news.  Telephoto  and  audio  ser¬ 
vices  and  UPITN  television. 
Special  feature  services  also 
are  included  in  the  headquar¬ 
ters. 

.John  Lawton,  UPI  regional 
executive  and  Brussels  bureau 
manager,  directs  the  operation. 
Lawton,  a  former  fellow  at 
Columbia  University  in  New 
York,  is  a  veteran  UPI  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Middle  East  reporter. 

Thomason  and  Julius  B. 
Humi,  UPI  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  for  Europe, 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East, 
were  hosts  at  the  new  head¬ 
quarters  to  representatives  of 
the  diplomatic  and  administra¬ 
tive  corps  of  the  North  .Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  the 
European  Common  Market. 


Rewinder  allows 
one-stop  change 
for  all  rolls 

A  newly  designed  rewinder  for 
offiset  or  letterpress  newsprint 
rolls  has  just  been  placed  on  the 
market,  reports  Joseph  P.  Dorr, 
president  of  Capital  Tool  and 
Manufacturing  Co. 

With  the  new  CAPCO  Re¬ 
winder  press  down  time  can  be 
saved  by  changing  all  the  rolls 
at  one  stop  and  rewinding.  Rolls 
out  of  round  may  be  rewound, 
thereby  increasing  press  produc¬ 
tion  by  not  having  to  slow  the 
press  to  accommodate  a  jumping 
roll. 

All  rolls  may  be  lifted  from 
the  bottom  by  hydraulic  lifts. ! 
No  overhead  lift  is  required. 

The  center  of  input  and  out¬ 
put  rolls  is  as  close  to  the  floor 
as  is  practical  to  minimize  the 
lifting  and  lowering  distance. ' 
No  shafts  or  chucks  are  re¬ 
quired. 

The  automatic  tension  floating 
roller  allows  the  roll  to  be 
wound  with  even  tension  regard¬ 
less  of  the  size  of  the  roll. 

All  controls  are  conveniently 
located  for  the  operator. 

The  compensating  roll  adjust¬ 
ment  takes  up  the  slack  in  either 
side  of  the  sheet. 

The  chuck  locking  lever  as¬ 
sures  quick  acting  and  positive 
roll  locking.  The  marginal  ad¬ 
justment  handle  lines  up  the 
butt  roll  laterally  with  the  re¬ 
winding  roll. 

The  CAPCO  Rewinder  has  all 
roller  bearings  and  can  accom¬ 
modate  rolls  36"  long  by  40"  in 
diameter.  The  rewinder  is  45" 
high  and  requires  floor  space  ap¬ 
proximately  64"  X  66". 

For  additional  information 
write  Capital  Tool  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Inc.,  5000 
Calvert  Road,  College  Park, 
.Maryland  20740. 


Yevich  will  manage 
jounialisni  lab  press 

Robert  H.  Yevich,  a  1970 
graduate  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University  at  Lexington, 
Va.,  has  been  named  manager 
of  the  university’s  Journalism 
Laboratory  Press.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  Prof. 
Paxton  Davis,  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  and 
Communications. 

Yevich  has  been  managing 
editor  and  editor-in-chief  of 
Ring-Turn  Phi,  W&L’s  student 
newspaper.  He  will  succeed 
Howard  Eanes,  superintendent 
of  the  Press  since  July,  1969, 
who  will  return  to  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  as  assi.stant  man¬ 
aging  editor. 


Central 
Rigging  & 
Contracting 
Corp. 


Presses:  installed,  renovated, 
dismantled,  moved  and 
erected. 

Composing  Room:  overnite 
and  weekend  moves. 
Mailroom:  conveyors  and 
auxiliary  equipment  moves 
and  additions. 

Warehousing:  complete 
service. 

Maintenance:  complete 
service. 

New  York  City:  275  Madison 
Avenue  (212)  675-5100. 
Connecticut:  (203)  878-3535 
Canada:  (416)  889-8686 


A  MODEL  OF  ITS  KIND — George  Moldenhauer,  second  from  left, 
Goss  Co.  representative,  presents  a  scale  model  of  a  Goss  Mark  It 
press  to:  from  left — Fred  S.  Seacrest,  Charles  White  and  Joe  W. 
Seacres'i,  officers  of  the  Journal-Star  Printing  Comoany  of  Lincoln, 
Neb..  The  real  press  was  installed  as  part  of  a  $2  million  improve¬ 
ment  program. 
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United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 

COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  lnvestor>Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELU 

Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 
^  Teen-age  lovelorn, 
etiquette,  grooming 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report _ 


.  VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD . . .  ? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEESSEES  W/S 
TARZAN  D/S  ' 

THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


220  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 


Judge  clears  firms 
in  comics  printing 


A  federal  judge  at  Buffalo 
has  dismissed  an  antitrust  suit 
against  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  Greater  Buffalo 
Press  and  three  other  firms 
charged  in  IDfil  with  conspir¬ 
ing  to  maintain  and  stabilize 
the  price  of  color  comic  supple¬ 
ment  printing  in  the  United 
States. 

The  others  named  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  suit  were 
three  subsidiaries  of  Greater 
Buffalo  Press — International 

('olor  Printing  Co.  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  Di.xie  Color  Print¬ 
ing  Co.  of  Sylacauga,  Ala.,  and 
Southwest  Color  Printing  Corp. 
of  Lufkin,  Tex. 

King  Features  Syndicate,  A 
subsidiary  of  the  Hearst  Corp., 
originally  was  among  the  de¬ 
fendants  but  was  dismissed 
from  the  case  in  1965  when  it 
entered  into  a  consent  decree 
with  the  government. 

In  his  ruling  ending  the  liti¬ 
gation,  Judge  John  O.  Hender- 
•son  said  the  five  remaining  de¬ 
fendants  “have  not  eiigaged  in 
any  competition  and  conspiracy 
with  Hearst  or  each  other  or 
any  other  person  or  corporation 
to  refiain  from  soliciting  color 
comic  supplement  business 
from  another’s  customers 

and  to  maintain  and  stabilize 
the  price  of  color  comic  supple¬ 
ment  printing  in  the  United 
States.” 

Boyd  Lewis,  president  and 
editor  of  NEA,  said  it  was 
“gratifying  to  know  that  busi¬ 
nessmen  wrongly  accused  by 
the  government  of  monopolistic 
practices  can,  if  they  persist 
long  enough,  prove  their  inno¬ 
cence  in  the  federal  courts. 

“I  stated  in  1965  that  our 
decisions  to  decline  to  sign  any 
consent  decree  and  to  fight  the 
charges  was  one  of  the  most 
important  decisions  affecting 
the  posture  of  our  company  be¬ 
fore  the  industry  and  that  our 
position  should  be  taken  on  the 
highest  principles. 

“Judge  Henderson’s  decision 
!  recognizes  the  validity  of  that 
position.  We  feel  that  these 
nine  years  and  four  months  in 
court  have  been  damned  well 
spent.” 

Judge  Hender.son  conducted  a 
lengthy  non-jury  trial  in 
I  1967.  He  noted  that  Greater 
Buffalo  Press  was  founded  by 
the  late  Walter  Koessler  of 
Buffalo  in  1926. 

“The  business  has  gi-own  and 
become  a  model  of  efficiency  in 


the  industry,”  Henderson  said 
in  an  opinion. 

“Greater  Buffalo  Press  has 
at  all  times  enjoyed  a  distinct 
competitive  advantage  over 
other  printers  which  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  skill,  diligence  and 
efficiency  of  Walter  Koessler 
and  not  the  result  of  any  ille¬ 
gal  agreement  of  design  to  vio¬ 
late  any  provisions  of  federal 
law.” 

He  said  the  court  had  found 
no  evidence  that  the  company 
“controlled  such  a  share  of 
market  as  would  tend  to  create 
a  monopoly.” 


Udall  will  write 
ecology  roundup 

Stewart  L.  Udall,  former 
Secretarj-  of  the  Interior,  will 
become  a  newspaper  columnist 
on  environment  June  21  with  a 
twice-weekly  roundup  for  News- 
day  Specials. 

Udall,  who  served  in  the 
Cabinet  under  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  will  re¬ 
port  on  local  and  regional  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  ecology'  and 
pollution  control  wherever  they 
happen. 

He  is  no  newcomer  to  writing 
on  the  issue.  His  first  book.  The 
Quiet  Crisis,  was  in  prepara¬ 
tion  at  the  same  time  as  Rachel 
Carson’s  Silent  Spring  and  was 
published  in  1963.  It  laid  much 
of  the  groundwork  for  the 
present  public  concern  with 
ecology.  In  1968  he  published  a 
second  book,  1967:  Agenda  for 
Tomorrow. 

Since  leaving  office,  Udall 
has  been  a  visiting  professor  at 
Yale  University  and  a  leading 
consultant  to  government  and 
industry  on  environmental  prob¬ 
lems. 

• 

Times  Mirror  publishes 
new  Webster’s  dictionary 

Second  College  Edition  of 
W’ebster’s  New  World  Diction¬ 
ary  of  the  .American  Language 
was  published  May  15  by  World 
Publishing,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Times  Mirror  Company. 

The  volume,  which  was  17 
years  in  preparation,  features 
an  oral  guide  to  pronunciation 
and  identifies  every  word  or 
meaning  coined  in  America. 
Over  12,000  Americanisms  are 
included  in  the  book. 


DR.  PATRICIA  SHONTZ,  editorial 
writer  and  Sunday  columnist  for 
the  Detroit  News,  will  receive  a 
1970  G.  M.  Loeb  Award  June  10 
as  the  outstanding  financial  col¬ 
umnist  in  the  nation.  The  award 
of  $1,000  was  given  for  her  Sun¬ 
day  News  column,  "Today's  Econ¬ 
omy."  in  a  new  category  for  edi¬ 
torial  and  column  writing.  She  is 
a  summa  cum  laude  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Detroit  and  holds 
the  first  doctorate  in  economics 
awarded  by  Wayne  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Her  thrice-weekly  column 
is  distrbuted  by  Universal  Press 
Syndicate. 


Father  of  4  beads 
Florida  J-graduales 

The  top  award  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida’s  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tions  was  made  to  Kenneth  E. 
Anderson,  a  graduate  student 
and  local  correspondent  in 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  for  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  who  is  mar¬ 
ried  and  the  father  of  four 
children. 

Anderson,  a  former  Sarasota 
police  officer,  was  named  the 
college’s  outstanding  graduate 
and  awarded  the  certificate  of 
achievement  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  professional  journalism  so¬ 
ciety. 

The  Theta  Sigma  Phi  award 
for  the  most  outstanding  fe¬ 
male  graduate  went  to  Vicki 
Vega  Van  Epoel,  former  cam¬ 
pus  correspondent  for  the  Tam¬ 
pa  Times. 

• 

UT  dean  is  named 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Donald  G.  Hileman,  head 
of  the  department  of  advertis¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Knoxville  campus,  has 
been  named  dean  of  UT’s  Col¬ 
lege  of  Communications.  He 
succeeds  Dr.  DeWitt  C.  Red¬ 
dick,  who  will  return  to  the 
University  of  Texas  to  teach. 
Dr.  Reddick  retired  last  year  as 
dean  of  the  University  of  Tex¬ 
as’  School  of  Communications. 
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Secretary  Hickel  and  nearly  all  his  family.  See  "Will  He  Bring  the  President  and  Youth  Together?"  in  Parade  June  7th. 


Is  there  a  reader 
generation  gap? 

Not  in  Parade. 


Parade’s  got  a  lot  of  young  readers.  More  than  its  where  he  got  the  guts  to  talk  straight  to  the 
share.  And  they  aren’t  easy  to  get.  White  House. 

You  can’t  buy  them  with  an  occasional  one-  And  Paradetells  it— asalways— straight, crisp, 
shot.  You  can’t  get  away  with  giving  them  just  quick.  The  style  young  readers  look  for  and  like, 

part  of  the  story  or  the  party  line  treatment.  They  A  style  that  bridges  the  generation  gap— because 

turn  the  page  fast  on  overblown  prose  or  phony  their  parents  like  it,  too. 
hip  talk.  It  makes  Parade  the  best  read  weekly  maga- 

Parade  won’t  buy  those  things  either.  Our  zine  in  American  homes,  with  more  in-home 
story  on  Secretary  Hickel  goes  deep  behind  the  readers  than  Life  or  Look, 
famous  letter  to  the  President.  Tells  how  he  came  A  lot  of  them  young— which  is  a  good  thing, 

to  write  it,  what  his  six  kids  had  to  do  with  it  and  too.  They’re  tomorrow’s  circulation. 


ANPA  research 

(continued  from  page  17) 

of  research  flowing  from  a  lab¬ 
oratory  can  importanly  aid  our 
business  both  now  and  in  the 
future. 

Projects  at  Easton  lab 

During  this  past  year,  ANPA 
Research  Institute  has  made 
great  strides  in  several  areas. 
Some  of  our  efforts  have  been 
devoted  to  improving  processes 
or  techniques  previously  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  ANPA  Research 
Center  in  Easton,  while  other 
activities  are  leading  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  entirely  new  products  to 
help  overcome  several  serious 
bottlenecks  in  our  newspapers’ 
production  and  distribution  sub¬ 
systems. 

Development  work  continues 
on  ANPAT,  a  computer-based 
technique  for  abstracting  or  cut¬ 
ting  a  news  story  to  any  pre¬ 
designated  length  without  hu¬ 
man  intervention.  Although  the 
technique  is  certainly  not  100 
percent  effective,  it  may  have 
an  application  for  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices  in  their  handling  of  ‘soft’ 
news.  It  will  thereby  benefit 
every  ANPA  member. 

The  computer  room  at  Easton 


Protect  your  press  invest¬ 
ment  against  costly  re¬ 
pairs  and  down  time  when 
deadline  minutes  are  im¬ 
portant  with  a  detector 
system  that  finds  the 
break,  prevents  a  wrap-up, 
severs  the  paper,  and 
stops  the  press. 

(Regardless  of  press  equip¬ 
ment,  the  Cooksey  System 
will  be  value-engineered 
for  your  operation.  Write 
f  for  information. 


KORTHE  ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 

9353  Seymour  Ave.,  EP6 
Schiller  Park,  III.  60176 


is  providing  emergency  back-up  of  this  new  high  speed  inserting  plate  in  an  effort  to  insolate  and 
service  to  member  newspapers  device.  eliminate  faults  found  in  the 

whose  computers  have  failed.  The  status  of  microwave  dry-  polymer  material.  Specifically, 
Those  newspapers  who  have  had  ing  of  printing  ink  is  that  all  the  problems  in  the  polymer  are 
to  utilize  this  7-day-per-week,  laboratory  tests  using  experi-  swelling  and  lint  pick-up. 
24-hour  service  can  well  ap-  mental  laboratory  equipment  In  its  continuing  efforts  to 
predate  its  value.  have  been  completed.  A  field  develop  an  economical  photo- 

The  newest  addition  to  our  test  is  now  required  utilizing  a  sensitive  plate  for  letterpress 
work  in  the  development  of  com-  properly  designed  production  printing,  the  Research  Center 
puter  software  for  medium  to  and  higher  speed  presses  has  begun  investigation  of  the 

small  newspapers  is  CLASS,  an  than  exist  at  the  Research  use  of  direct  lithography.  In 
acronym  for  the  Classified  Ad  Center.  A  test  site  for  installa-  fact,  a  system  has  recently  been 
Storage  and  Sorting  Program,  tion  of  the  microwave  produc-  installed  on  one  unit  of  our  Hoe 
This  program  embodies  a  method  tion  unit  is  now  under  considera-  press  at  the  laboratory,  and  pre- 
whereby  up  to  eight  pages  of  tion.  This  will  permit  a  full  liminary  results  appear  to  be 
solid-set  classified  ads  can  be  evaluation  under  newspaper  pro-  very  encouraging.  However,  ex- 
stored,  sorted,  classified,  alpha-  duction  conditions.  tensive  testing  must  be  per- 

betized,  hypenated,  justified  and  Extensive  laboratory  tests  are  formed  before  retailed  results 
otherwise  manipulated,  using  the  continuing  with  the  W.  R.  Grace  will  be  available. 

least  expensive  IBM  1130  com-  _ 

puter  currently  available  to 

tlorEir  Hydroplate  caster  in  ANPA/RI  exhibit 

Fully  field-tested  and  oper¬ 
ational  at  the  Burlington  County 
(N.  J.)  Times,  the  CLASS  pro¬ 
gram  produces  each  day’s  classi¬ 
fied  section  by  automatically 
starting,  killing  and  skipping 
ads  by  date.  All  ads  appear  in 
sequence  by  classification,  and 
alphabetically  within  each  classi¬ 
fication. 

A  by-product  of  the  program 
is  a  computer-generated  linage 
total  for  each  classification  each 
day.  The  CLASS  program  is 
available  to  any  ANPA  mem¬ 
ber  newspaper  at  a  nominal 
cost. 

High-speed  inserter 

Newspaper  stuffing  or  insert¬ 
ing  has  always  been  a  bottle¬ 
neck  in  the  mailroom  and  tradi¬ 
tionally  this  log  jam  has  been 
overcome  by  brute  force  meth¬ 
ods;  namely,  the  combination  of 
men  and  machines.  However,  for 
the  past  year  our  Research 
Center  has  been  working  quite 
closely  with  a  leading  manu¬ 
facturer  to  develop  a  truly  high 
speed  inserting  machine.  This 
unit  is  expected  to  be  able  to 
insert  as  many  as  60,000  to  70,- 
000  papers  per  hour. 

Arrangements  are  being  made 
for  field  testing  the  first  model 


The  Hydroplate/casting  ma-  densely  fills  the  mould, 
chine  will  be  exhibited  for  the  The  finishing  portion  of  the 
first  time  in  the  United  States  Hydroplate  severs  both  tails, 
by  Koenig  &  Bauer  at  the  makes  the  bevels,  machines  the 
ANPA  RI  exposition  in  New  plate  to  the  exact  thickness  and 
Orleans,  June  7-11.  recesses  the  non-printing  areas 

The  plate  caster  is  composed  in  one  revolution  of  the  plate, 
of  the  casting  unit,  finishing  For  cooling,  the  plate  is 
machine,  cooling  device  and  stopped  momentarily  over  three 
milling  mechanism.  The  mould  spray  tubes.  The  adjustable 
fills  from  the  bottom,  and  by  water  flow  is  automatically  con- 
use  of  an  hydraulically  con-  trolled,  and  the  plate  is  dried 
trolled  casting  valve  in  the  low-  by  an  air  cylinder, 
est  portion  of  the  pot,  the  metal  Two  carbide-tipped  profile 
rises  smoothly.  This  method  cutters  precisely  mill  one  longi- 
produces  plates  which  are  non-  tudinal  groove  each  for  tension 
porous.  In  the  final  stage  of  lock-up  while  the  plate  is  se- 
the  casting  process,  a  compres-  curely  guided  by  three  rows  of 
sion  piston  is  activated  which  pressure  rollers. 
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CLEAVES 
IN  NEW 
ORLEANS 

Shep  Cleaves  will  show  you 
how  to  use  Ludlow 
typecasting  equipment  to 
save  makeready  time  in  any 
print  shop.  He’ll  be  in 
Booth  134  at  the  AN  PA  Show. 
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Lead-free  gas  ads 
use  wordy  copy 


In  an  editorial-type  message,  suit  of  the  1966  merger  of  At- 


Long  copy  and  large  space, 
two  characteristics  that  marked 
the  celebrated  Shell  Oil  news¬ 
paper  campaign  in  the  late 
50’s,  is  making  a  comeback  in 
the  introductions  of  lead-free 
gasolines  that  are  being  test 
marketed  by  the  American  Oil 
Co.  (.\moco)  and  Murphy  Oil 
Corp.  (Spur). 

American  Oil  picked  Chicago 
for  the  start  of  a  nationwide 
marketing  drive  for  what  it  de- 
.scribes  as  a  new,  lead-free, 
low-octane  gasoline  that  will 
reduce  air  pollution  by  automo¬ 
biles  and  repair  bills,  particu¬ 
larly  mufflers  and  spark  plugs. 

Large  space  newspaper  ads, 
featuring  copy  that  explains 
the  features  of  the  new  fuel, 
broke  in  Chicago’s  daily  news¬ 
papers  May  28.  A  similar  cam¬ 
paign  is  planned  in  Detroit 
June  4.  D’Arcy  Advertising, 
Chicago,  is  the  agency. 

W.  R.  Peirson,  vicepresident¬ 
marketing,  said  the  complicated 
sales  angle  involved  necessi¬ 
tated  the  use  of  newspaper  ads. 
An  advertiser,  he  explained, 
can  “communicate  better  in 
print.”  Spot  tv  is  also  being 
used  and  by  the  time  national 
distribution  is  achieved  in  1971, 
tv  will  be  used  almost  entirely. 

The  newspaper  ads  bear  a 
picture  of  John  E.  Swearingen, 
chairman  of  Indiana  Standard, 
the  parent  company,  and  reads, 
“Today  the  company  I  work  for 
introduces  the  anti-pollution 
gasoline  that’s  been  needed  for 


a  long  time.  Lead-free  Amoco. 
I’d  like  to  tell  you  about  it.”  A 
long  block  follows  with  a  local¬ 
ized  listing  of  service  stations 
where  the  fuel  is  available. 

Six  days  later  (June  2)  at  a 
press  conference  in  New  York, 
representatives  from  Tucker 
Wayne  &  Co.,  agency  for  Mur¬ 
phy  Oil  Corp.,  announced  that 
its  client  would  begin  test  mar¬ 
keting  Spur  lead-free  APG 
(Anti-Pollution  Gasoline) 
through  nearly  200  of  its  1,200 
stations  this  week. 

The  200  stations  are  located 
in  Murphy’s  major  market  areas 
of  New  Orleans  and  Baton 
Rouge,  La.;  St.  Petersburg, 
Clearwater,  Tampa,  and  Orlan¬ 
do,  Fla.;  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
and  Duluth,  Minn.;  and  Superi¬ 
or,  Wise. 

Fess  Parker,  the  actor  who  is 
well  known  for  his  Davy  Crock¬ 
ett  and  Daniel  Boone  roles  on 
tv  and  in  movies,  appears  as 
the  firm’s  spokesman  in  a  series 
of  unusually  wordy,  two-minute 
spot  tv  commercials  and  in  full- 
page  newspaper  ads  that  are 
nearly  all  copy  except  for  a 
photograph  of  Parker  standing 
in  the  middle  of  a  California 
freeway. 

Commenting  on  the  length  of 
the  commercial,  the  agency  said 
it  was  done  this  way  because 
“the  story,  somewhat  compli¬ 
cated  and  of  civic  interest, 
needed  to  be  told  in  some  de¬ 
tail.”  The  tv  and  newspaper 
copy  is  identical. 


Parker  speaks  of  the  pollution 
problem  and  urges  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  must  start  doing  some¬ 
thing  about  it  before  it  is  too 
late.  The  copy  emphasizes  that 
Spur  APG  is  the  first  lead-free 
regular  91  octane  gasoline  to  be 
offered  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  at 
the  same  price  as  major  com¬ 
panies’  leaded  regular  gaso¬ 
lines,  and  the  new  DuPont  ad¬ 
ditive  called  DMA  101  cleans 
up  and  keeps  clean  critical 
parts  of  the  automobile  engine. 

Atlantic-Richfield  Co.  an¬ 
nounced  the  start  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  make  everyone  aware 
of  its  new  Arco  brand  name. 
The  changeover,  which  has  been 
undergoing  testing  in  Austin, 
Tex.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Erie, 
Pa.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Bakersfield, 
Calif.,  and  Eugene,  Ore.,  since 
last  January,  will  receive  ex¬ 
tensive  newspaper  advertising 
as  it  rolls  from  one  market  to 
the  next  into  1971. 

The  company,  whose  agency 
is  Needham,  Harper  &  Steers, 
said  it  would  be  investing  at  the 
rate  of  $20  million  for  media 
advertising  this  year  and  again 
next. 

An  estimated  $800,000  to  $1 
million  has  been  allocated  to 
newspapers.  Plans  call  for 
placement  of  four  half-page, 
double  truck  ads  in  newspapers 
in  135  markets.  The  ads  are  in¬ 
stitutional  in  their  copy  ap¬ 
proach  and  will  have  a  subtle 
anti-pollution  message.  “Most 
drivers  don’t  know  their  car’s 
engine  functions  like  a  mechani¬ 
cal  lung,”  one  ad  says.  All  ad 
copy  is  being  set  in  Helvetica 
type  face. 

Apart  from  this  campaign, 
the  company,  which  is  the  re- 


Have  you  named  ecology  editor? 


1. 


Because  of  the  increasing  in¬ 
terest  and  news  feature  cov¬ 
erage  of  subjects  dealing  with 
environmental  problems,  pollu¬ 
tion  of  air,  water,  and  natural 
resources,  under  the  general 
heading  of  “ecology,”  Editor  & 

PiiBLiSHER  is  compiling  a  list 
of  newspaper  editors  and  wint¬ 
ers  responsible  for  such  cover¬ 
age  and  features. 

If  your  newspaper  has  named 
an  environment/pollution/ecol¬ 
ogy  editor,  or  has  designated  a 
member  of  the  staff  as  respon¬ 
sible  for  features  and  coverage 
in  this  area,  will  you  please  fill 
in  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it 
to  Editor  &  Publisher? 

If  you  have  published  special 
articles  or  series  on  this  subject, 
and  have  distributed  reprints, 
would  you  send  E&P  a  copy  of 
the  reprint  or  brochure? 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


has  been  named  environment/pollution/ 


(editor’s  name) 
ecology  editor  of  the 

(name  of  newspaper,  city  and  state) 

2.  We  have  not  named  an  environment/pollution  ecology 

editor,  but  has  been  designated  as  our  staff 

(name) 

member  in  charge  of  coverage  in  this  area. 

(signed)  . 

(Editor) 

(newspaper,  city  and  state) 


lantic  Refining  in  the  east  and 
Richfield  Oil  in  the  West,  is 
bringing  out  June  8  an  “un¬ 
leaded”  gas,  called  ARCOclear, 
one  of  the  three  grades  to  be 
sold.  The  lead-free  grade  will  be 
introduced  only  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  area. 

Full  page  dealer  listing  ads 
will  run  in  the  Los  Angeles 
dailies  and  in  other  newspapers 
as  the  new  gas  is  made  avail¬ 
able.  There  are  no  plans  at  this 
time  to  follow-up  with  more  ads 
for  ARCOclear. 

The  copy  in  the  introductory 
ads,  according  to  the  agency, 
describes  the  unleased  gas  in 
an  educational  way,  pointing 
out  that  only  certain  cars  can 
run  on  this  type  of  fuel  because 
of  their  high  compression  en¬ 
gines.  Those  that  can  use  the 
gas,  the  ads  say,  will  find  that 
there  is  less  need  for  replace¬ 
ments  of  spark  plugs  and  muf¬ 
flers.  The  market  is  very  lim¬ 
ited,  the  agency  said,  citing 
Texaco’s  experience  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  this  gas  accounts  for 
about  5  percent  of  sales. 

Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(New  York  Stock  Echange) 


May  27  June  3 

Berkey  Photo  . 

i'A 

4% 

Boise  Cascade  . 

..  451/2 

54V, 

Cap  tal  Cities  Bdestg.  . . 

...  14% 

23% 

Cowles  Communications 

...  4% 

4% 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

...  23'/2 

28% 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

.  15V, 

I8V4 

Dayco  Corp . 

..  13% 

141/7 

Easiman  Kodak  . 

..  57% 

441/4 

Eltra  Corp.  . 

.  18% 

21 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

..  27 

32% 

Foote.  Cone.  Belding 

.  .  7% 

4V4 

Gannett  Co . 

.  .  14% 

21% 

Georgia  Pacific 

.  39 

47% 

Grec•^  Northern  Paper 

.  .  371/2 

4OV7 

Harris  Intertype  . 

.  34% 

451/4 

Inmont  . 

.  .  71/2 

9 

International  Paper 

.  .  28% 

32% 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

.  30% 

32 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

.  28 

30V, 

No't.i  Amer  can  Rockwell 

15% 

30V, 

Repjblic  Coro . 

.  10 

12% 

Richardson  Co . 

.  ll'/2 

13% 

Singer  . 

.  59% 

47V, 

J.  W.  Thomoson  . 

...  231/2 

241/7 

Time  He . 

. .  27 

27 

Times  MVror  . 

.  28 

28'/, 

White  Consolidated  . 

.  9% 

12% 

(American  Stock  Echange) 


Digital  Equipment  . 

58% 

741/, 

Oomtar 

II'/, 

12% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

7% 

10% 

Lee  Enterorises  . 

13% 

14 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

14% 

231/7 

New  Yo.*k  T  mes  . . 

19% 

17% 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  . 

3% 

3% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  . 

10% 

13% 

Wells.  Rich.  G'eene  . 

41/4 

4% 

Wood  Industries  . 

8 

12 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Booth  Newspapers  . 

32% 

31 

Boston  HeraJd-Traveler  . 

25 

25 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  . 

37 

37 

ComCorp  . 

4'/, 

5% 

Compugraph'c  Corp.  . 

9 

4% 

Compuscan 

7 

4 

Dow  Jones  . 

341/4 

381/4 

Downe  Comms  . 

4% 

5% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  . 

141/7 

151/2 

Grey  Advtg.  . . 

7% 

8V7 

H'trletron  . 

4 

4V, 

Media  General  . 

22 

251/7 

Oqilvy,  Mather  . 

15 

15% 

S1/2 

6 

Post  Coro.  (Wise.)  . 

8 

10% 

R'dder  Put^s . 

4% 

10% 

So.  Shore  Pub . 

2 

1% 

(Canadian  Echanges) 

Abitibi  . 

8% 

7% 

B.  C.  Forest 

23'/? 

23% 

Great  Lakes  Paoer  . 

18 

17% 

MacMMUo,  Bloedel  . 

25% 

23% 

Southam  Press  .  . 

45 

44 

Thomson  Newspapers  . 

15% 

18 
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Press  defines 
serviee  needs 
via  satellites 


Newspapers  and  news  wire 
services  foresee  extensive  use 
of  communications  satellites  for 
transmission  of  news,  and  they 
want  telecommunications  au¬ 
thorities  to  consider  future 
needs  of  the  press  in  formulat¬ 
ing  regulations. 

The  International  Press 
Telecommunications  Council 
meeting  in  Amsterdam,  Hol¬ 
land,  May  27-29  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  setting  forth  its  recom¬ 
mendations  to  communications 
authorities.  The  IPTC  rep¬ 
resents  more  than  7,000  news- 
]>apers  and  most  of  the  w'orld’s 
principal  news  agencies.  It  was 
organized  five  years  ago  with 
Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  Newspa- 
l)er  Publishers  Association  as 
its  first  chairman.  He  was  suc- 
<  eeded  in  1968  by  Dr.  Wolfgang 
Weynen,  general  manager  of 
the  German  news  agency  DPA, 
who  was  re-elected  at  this 
year’s  meeting. 

Richard  C.  Steele,  publisher 
of  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele- 
!  fra  in  and  Gazette  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  was  elected  one  of  four 
vicechairmen  of  IPTC.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  G.  Prescott  Low,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger,  whose 
health  makes  it  impossible  for 
him  to  continue  to  participate 
in  IFTC  work  at  this  time. 

Other  participants  from  the 
United  States  included  Admiral 
Robert  L.  Dennison,  Copley 
Newspapers,  and  Robert  A. 
Longstreet,  Washingto7i  (D.C.) 
Post,  both  representing  In¬ 
ter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion;  James  F.  Darr,  United 
Press  International,  one  of 
three  representatives  of  North 
American  news  agencies,  and 
Messers  Smith  and  Steele  for 
ANPA. 

Smith  commended  the  IPTC’s 
activities  and  suggested  that 
“there  is  now  ample  evidence 
that  the  IPTC  is  making  sig¬ 
nificant  progress  in  carrying 
out  its  mission  on  behalf  of  the 
world’s  press: 

“(1)  its  impact  on  telecom¬ 
munications  regulatory  bodies 
is  increasingly  evident  [the  Di¬ 
rector-General  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  PTT  took  particular  note 
of  this  in  a  speech  to  the 
gi'oup]. 

“(2)  its  membership  among 
international  and  national 
newspaper  organizations  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase. 


“(.'I)  its  initiatives  on  ebhalf 
of  press  use  of  sophisticated 
new  technology  of  the  future  is 
evident  and  its  effect  is  surely 
beneficial  to  the  press.” 

The  specific  recommendations 
to  communications  authorities 
in  the  IPTC  resolution  follow: 

1 —  allocate  communications 
satellite  frequencies  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  the  Press, 

2 —  make  such  satellite  band- 
widths  available  at  reasonable 
cost ; 

— extend  the  possibilities 
for  multi-de.stinational  tran.s- 
mission  of  news  from  satellites, 
together  with  complementary 
terrestrial  facilities; 

4 —  allow  news  media  to  oper¬ 
ate  their  own  ground  reception 
stations  if  necessary  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  di.stribution  of  news; 

5 —  eliminate  or  amend  regu¬ 
lations  that  levy  a  surcharge  on 
multi-u.se  of  leased  communica¬ 
tions,  and 

6 —  introduce  cheaper  rates 
for  inteiTiational  telephone  and 
telex  calls  out.side  of  normal 
business  hours. 


MoUenhoff  returns 
to  the  press  corps 


Column  helps  pilots 

Dctroit 

Rob  Bourgeault,  Detroit  Neu's 
columnist,  offers  a  chance  for 
each  rea<ler  to  “get  high” 
right  along  with  him  each 
Thursday . but  in  a  per¬ 

fectly  legal  airplane! 

Bob’s  column,  “Let’s  Fly 
With  Bob  Bourgeault,”  spot¬ 
lights  safety  in  the  air  for  pri¬ 
vate  pilots  and  “would-be”  pi¬ 
lots.  Each  week,  he  discusses  a 
different  phase  of  flying,  from 
what  to  do  before  you  take  off 
to  proper  procedure  for  post¬ 
flight  maintenance. 

Bourgeault’s  qualifications  in¬ 
clude  an  FAA  commercial  and 
flight  instructor  rating  and 
a  Canadian  commercial  rating. 
He’s  logged  more  than  2000 
flight  hours  in  single-engined 
aircraft,  and  several  of  his 
columns  are  devoted  to  prob¬ 
lems  he’s  encountered  while 
airborne. 


API  names  Hurt  for  PR 

Robert  R.  Hurt  has  been 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  American  Petrole¬ 
um  Institute,  it  was  announced 
by  API  President  Frank  N. 
Ikard.  He  will  report  to  Ste¬ 
phen  P.  Potter,  the  institute’s 
vicepresident  for  public  affairs, 
and  will  be  based  in  New  York 
until  the  API  moves  most  of  its 
New'  York  components  to 
Washington  near  the  end  of  the 
vear. 


By  Luther  .4.  Huston 

After  11  months  as  a  contro¬ 
versial  ombudsman  for  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon,  Clark  MoUenhoff 
is  returning  to  journalism  in 
which  profession  he  spent  19 
years  as  a  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  devoted 
largely  to  exposing  evils  in 
government  administration,  in 
labor  unions  or  anywhere  el.se 
he  could  find  them. 

On  July  15,  MoUenhoff  will 
become  chief  of  the  Register 
and  Tribune’s  Washington  bu¬ 
reau.  He  will  succeed  his 
former  boss,  Richard  L.  Wil¬ 
son,  who  will  relin(iuish  his  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties  but  continue 
to  write  his  syndicated  column 
which  appears  in  (!()  new.spa- 
pers. 

In  his  letter  of  resignation, 
MoUenhoff  told  President  Nixon 
that  “this  last  chance  to  return 
to  the  Register  and  Tribune  as 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau 
is  too  good  an  opportunity  to 
let  slip  by  despite  the  great 
experience  it  has  been  to  work 
as  presidential  ombudsman  in 
your  administration.” 

He  said  he  was  leaving  with 
“some  regret”  a  post  which  al- 
low'ed  him  to  investigate  “any 
indications  of  wrongdoing  or 
questionable  ethical  conduct, 
and  to  call  them  the  way  I  saw 
them  without  regard  for  par¬ 
tisan  politics  or  ideology.” 

In  accepting  the  resignation, 
the  President  wrote: 

“As  you  return  to  the  press 
corps,  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
call  them  as  you  see  them  with 
regard  to  the  Nixon  adminis¬ 
tration.  And  while  I  recognize 
that  our  relationship  cannot  be 
the  same  as  it  was  when  you 
were  in  government,  I  know  it 
will  always  be  one  of  friend- 
.ship  and  respect.” 

After  soul-searching 

Vacationing  in  Iowa,  MoUen¬ 
hoff  described  his  relationship 
with  the  Nixon  administration 
as  “excellent”  and  denied  that 
there  w'as  any  pressure  in¬ 
volved  in  his  decision  to  leave 
the  White  House.  When  asked 
if  he  might  have  obtained  in¬ 
side  information  as  Nixon’s 
“watchdog”  against  wrongdo¬ 
ing,  mismanagement  and  cor¬ 
ruption  in  government  which 
might  be  useful  when  he  re¬ 
sumes  a  journalistic  career, 
MoUenhoff  said,  “I  don’t  know 
as  I’ve  got  a  lot.  As  time  goes 


on,  we  will  see  what  there  is.” 

-A.  E.  Heins,  managing  editor 
of  the  Register  and  Tribune, 
.said  there  was  considerable 
.soul-searching  within  the  news¬ 
paper  as  to  whether  or  not  to 
take  MoUenhoff  back.  “The  bas¬ 
ic  problem,”  according  to 
Heins,  “is  this:  Can  he  func¬ 
tion  as  an  investigative  repor¬ 
ter  without  being  suspect  as 
far  as  his  political  leanings  are 
concerned?” 

Heins  also  .said  MoUenhoff 
was  “a  tough  man”  when  it 
came  to  negotiating  and  there 
was  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  and  the  paper  could  get  to¬ 
gether  on  price.  He  declined  to 
say  what  Mollenhoff’s  salary 
would  be  but  “we  are  paying 
him  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  money.” 

Pulitzer  Prize  d  inner 

Mollenhoff’s  salary  as  special 
coun.sel  to  the  President  is  $33,- 
•lOO  a  year. 

The  Register  and  Tribune 
resolved  the  soul-searching  and 
the  salary  problem  by  opting 
for  MoUenhoff  because,  to  quote 
Heins,  “where  else  can  you  find 
a  guy  that  good,  with  that 
much  ability  to  move  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  get  the  news?” 

MoUenhoff  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  stories  that  were  in¬ 
strumental  in  sending  James  R. 
Hoffa,  president  of  the  Team¬ 
sters  union  to  jail.  Bobby  Bak¬ 
er,  Billie  Sol  Estes  and  other 
alleged  malefactors  were  tar¬ 
gets  of  his  investigative  skill. 

When  Judges  Clement  F. 
Hayn.sworth,  Jr.  and  G.  Har- 
rold  Carswell  were  nominated 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  MoUen¬ 
hoff  plunged  into  the  controver¬ 
sy  that  ensued.  There  were 
charges  that  he  pressured  Sen¬ 
ators  of  both  parties  to  support 
the  nominations,  particularly  of 
Haynsworth,  and  his  tactics 
were  referred  to  as  a  “MoUen¬ 
hoff  cocktail.”  Neither  nominee 
was  confirmed. 

A  most  recent  activity  that 
.sent  shivers  dow'n  the  backs  of 
some  officials  and  a  few' 
newsmen  was  the  examination 
by  MoUenhoff  of  nine  income 
tax  returns.  Although  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  taxpayers  or  the  use 
made  of  the  information  the  re¬ 
turns  revealed  w'as  not  dis¬ 
closed,  Senator  Albert  Gore  of 
Tennessee  said  “this  sounds 
like  a  Gestapo  loosed  on  the 
American  people.” 
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INoi'iii  eleclecl 

to  Pa<l(lu4‘k‘’8  board 

Norman  K.  Isaacs,  executive 
editor  and  vicepi’esident  of  the 
CourUr-Joitrnul  and  Louiavillt 
(Ky)  Ti  Dies,  and  immediate 
past  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
lias  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions.  Inc. 

.■Vnnouncement  of  the  election 
was  made  by  Stuart  R.  Paddoc-k 
•Jr.,  president,  following  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  of  shareholders  at 
Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 

Other  new  directors  are: 

Fred  L.  Goss,  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  consultant  and  retired 
executive  of  the  Goss  Printing 
Press  Company,  Chicago; 


Charles  E.  Hayes,  editor  in  ! 
chief  and  vicepresident  of  Pad- 
dock  Publications  Inc.; 

John  R.  Malone,  newspaper  j 
technology  economist,  Chicago;  j 
Clinton  Youle,  corporation  fi-  i 
nance  consultant  with  offices  in  j 
Chicago,  Phoenix,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Re-elected  to  the  board  were: 
Stuart  R.  Paddock  J  r,  Robert  Y. 
Paddock,  Francis  E.  Stites,  and 
M.  S.  Flanders,  all  officers  of  i 
the  corporation,  and  George  M.  | 
Hilgendorf,  general  counsel.  j 
Paddock  Publications  is  a  ! 
group  of  10  daily  and  five  tri-  | 
weekly  newspapers  serving  18 
suburbs  of  Chicago. 

Paddock  also  publishes  a 
weekly  shopper,  the  Sunday 
Snhiirbunite. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENT.S 

■ANNOIXIEMENT.^ 

.Appraisers— (.onsultants 

iSeivspaper  Brokers  1 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX.  i 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  | 
|M).ses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R.  i 
Krehhiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Salfcs-A|)i)raisals-Consultiition 

1388  N.  Eucliil.  Upland,  Calif.  91786 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspaiiers 
2234  E.  Uomneyy,  Anaheim.  Ca.  92806 

Itusiness  Opportunities 

ST.ART  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  etiuipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPS(jO.  Berlin.  Wise.,  and 
lx  VV.  22nd  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  lOUlO. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
,  Daily  N EVVSPA  PE'RS  Weekly 

1  in  Eastern  states  i 

1  W.  B.  GRiMES  &  CO.  i 

National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  200(M 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

ISeirspaper  Brokers 

THE  DIAL  Ajjenry,  1503  Nazareth, 

\eicspapers  For  Sale 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph ;  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaiier  Broker.” 

A  V  A  I  I.  A  B  L  E 
Newspaiiers,  Ma^cazines.  Broadcast  j 
and  Printinif  Facilities.  Write:  ' 

J.  N.  WELUS  &  COMPANY  1 

543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.  Wheaton,  HI. 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspaiiers 
SELLERS  &  HOGUE 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Abliott  E.  Paine^Vernon  V.  Paine, 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller. 

305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711. 

100-YE:AR-OLD  weekly  newspai>er 
and  shop|H*r  chain  in  lMx>minK  Northern 
New  En>?l<'ind  market.  Gmss  this  year  | 
aliout  $400,000.  No  presses*.  Complete 
miHlern  cold-type  com|M>sins  depart¬ 
ment.  Excellent  staff.  Owner  must  .sell 
quickly  for  reasons  of  health.  Price 
$350,000.  Half  cash — half  terms.  Ex¬ 
cellent  jrrowth,  profit  potential.  Box 
771,  EkiiUir  &  Publisher. 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Servinjf  the  Pacific  Northwest 

Box  609,  Roseburg,  Orejfon  97470 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALE'S,  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

(•ENTI  IIY  .OLD  X.Y.  ST.\TE  WKKKLIE.s 
grossing  $250, UUO.  Complete  plant, 
vuluuhle  real  estate  include<l.  Terms 
available  to  qualified  buyer.  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Pre.ss  Bldg.. 
Washington,  D.C. — 20004. 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
l>ai>er  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490  Gads> 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357. 

SUBURBAN  GROUP— Chart  Area  s 
weeklies,  offset:  rapid  growth  area  ; 
fine  climate.  Owner  neeils  capital:  sell 
outright  for  $150,000  down.  J.A.  Sny¬ 
der,  Newspaiier  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92H06. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOM'N  PAYMENT 

that  buys  the  newspaiter  —it’s  the  per- 
w)nality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

!\eu‘spapers  Ranted 

QUALIHED  TEAM  (production/edi¬ 
torial)  seeks  weekly  (|>referal>ly  off.set  1 
in  western  U.S.  or  Canada.  Down  ))ay- 
ment  $13.000-$20.000.  Send  details, 
copy  of  pajier,  to  Box  799,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR/PRINTER  TEAM.  experi¬ 
enced.  .seeks  weekly  in  Zone  8.  Box 
862,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  dav- 
tirne:  (AC  813)  73:1-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beach. 

I  lorida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

EDITOR  &;  PUBLISHER  i 

WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  for  top 
j  dailies  and  weeklies.  News|>ai>er  Serv- 
1  ice  Co..  P.  ().  Dr.  12128,  Panama 
City.  Fla.  .12401. 
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NKWSPAPEK  SERVICES 

Features  Available 

FILLERS —Variety  of  feature  copy 
plus  six  original  cartoons  issued 
monthly.  Free  samples  and  details 
from:  Fillers  For  Publications,  1220 
Maple  Ave.,  Los  Anjfeles,  Calif. — 
9001 T).  _ 

A^IHEAT  WEEKLY  PACKAGE  of  2 
funny  comic  strips  plus  2  terrific  pan¬ 
els.  Send  for  brochure  and  free 
>amples.  Stuyv‘*sant  Features,  276  Ori¬ 
ental  PI.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. —  07071. 

WEEKLY  2  comic  strips,  3  K^'neral 
cart<K>ns.  Ecfinomically  priced.  Select 
or  subscrilie.  Antlerson  Features,  3230 
Ri<i^elan<l  Ave.,  Macon,  Georgia  31204. 


Plant  Facilities  Available 

NEW  OFFSET  PLANT  in  Maysville, 
Ky.  Prime  printin^c  time  now  available. 
Computer  lypesettinjr.  Tabloids,  shop¬ 
pers,  pennysavers.  Inquiries  invitetl. 
Maysville  Publishing?  Corp..  41  W.  2nd 
St.,  Maysville.  Kv. — llO'ib.  (AC  606 ► 
'>64-3341. 


I*ress  lingineers  j 

Newspaper  Press  Installations  I 

.MOVING  REPAIRING— TRUCKING  1 

Exiiert  Service — W'orld  Wide  , 

SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC.  i 

55-59  Fourth  Street  i 

Br<K)klyn.  N.Y.  11231  I 

(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105  I 


Sperial  Editions 

YOU  WILL  NET  YOL”R  OPEN  RATE 
Commission  basis  only!  We  can  fur¬ 
nish  references  from  newspapers  in 
15  states.  M.A.S.  MISSOURI.  INC.. 
P.O.  Box  660.  Inilependence,  Slo. — 
64(152;  or  call  (S16i  251-2774. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIE.S 

Composing  Room 

.lUSTO WRITERS  Larue  selection  of  . 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO  Berlin.  , 
Wise.,  and  Ik  VV._22.  N.Y.C.— 10010. 
ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes  Intertypes  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAIT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007.  , 
JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden  i 
trained  personnel.  Larue  selection  of  i 
type  styles.  Flexowriters  Input  units  ' 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kinus  Hiuhway.  Cherry  Hill  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  42S-3223. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room 
ONE  MODEL  713-10 

textmaster  photon  unit 

with  8  lenses — lenses  ranging  in  point 
size  from  6-pt.  to  18-pt.,  with  the 
following  accessories: 

1  test  panel,  1  sitare  part;i  kit  for 
Photon  713,  1  tape  handler,  9  matrix 
strips.  3  long  run  magazines.  1  Tele- 
tyi)e  high-spee<l  reader  and  punch  with 
accessory  <‘ables  for  computer  atlapta- 
tion,  1  spare  drum,  1  Oscar  Fisher 
model  A  processor,  and  miscellaneous 
hand  punches  and  tai)e-up  sju'eds. 

The  joreaoing  713  has  the  ability  to 
accept  7  channel  paper  tape  and  produce 
an  output  including  a  combination  of 
Roman,  Italic  and  Bold  in  a  giicii  type 
face  through  programming. 

For  further  information  contact ; 

Piirl  Baker,  GOODWAY,  INC. 
11401  Roosevelt  Boulevard 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — 19154. 

(.AC  215)  OR  7-6200,  ext.  289 


llverything  in  excellent  working  condition. 
11  LINOTYPES,  models  14  through 
Electrons,  pricetl  from  $500  u)).  4  Inter¬ 
types  model  G-4  at  below  current  mar¬ 
ket.  Other  composing  room  e<iuipment. 
Elrod  Strip  Caster,  Ludlow,  Electric 
Hammond  Storage  dumps.  Steel  (Phases, 
Aluminum  Chases,  Turtles.  All  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  Buy  any  one  or  all.  Write 
or  call:  Joe  Hart,  Herald-Journal.  P.O. 
Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29:101 : 
or  -phone  (803)  582-4511. 


HEADLINERS  model  820,  16  discs; 
model  840,  29  discs.  Best  offer  takes. 
Same  deal  for  Hammond  Easy  Raster 
full  page  size,  Reprex  proof  press  auto¬ 
matic  inking.  TTie  Herald.  Ahoskie, 
N.  C.— 27910.  Call  (919)  332-212.3. 


PRINT  SHARP!  Stay  sharp  with  non- 
compressible  jm. Duralumin  Base.  Ask 
Jack  Moore,  R/1.  Medina.  Ohio^  44256. 


Sirr  OF  FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS 
10-pt.  AA  Recorder,  8-pt.  Reproducer — 
$2,600.  Go(mI  condition.  Penny  Shopi>er, 
5015  Westwood  Lane,  Pennsauken,  N.J. 
—08109.  (AC  609)  428-8994. 


Material  For  Sale 

72-CHANNBL  INTEfflTYPE  lower  split 

magazines . $75.00 

72-CHANNEL  LINOTYPE  lower  split 

magazines . $50.00 

500  FONTS  LLTDLOW  MATS,  price  re¬ 
duced,  excellent  buy.  Send  for  list. 
Typesetting  machine  parts,  large  supply. 
\rw  and  good  u.icd  parts  from  recent 
mergers  and  plant  liquidations  at  dis¬ 
count  prices. 

INIVtND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Um  ion*  nambar  to  Indicato  location  without  opaclflc  Idontiflcatlon 
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MACHINERY  &  SIPPLIES 

Material  For  Sale 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat'l  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCOl,  Berlin,  M  isc,, 
and  l!i  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

The  items  of  equitment  are 

left  front  the  recent  coireersion  to  offset 
by  The  Yuma  Daily  Sun.  This  equip¬ 
ment  is  in  .storaqc  at  the  5i*ir.r  lu’ti’ 
location.  2055  .4risoHa  .-Itviiiii-.  > 
Aricona,  il5Sh4.  Contact  Frank  S.  Brady 
for  prices  and  information. 

1  Goss  tublar  plate  router 
1  Goss  tubular  stero  plate  finishing 
machine 

1  Goss  tubular  vacuum  casting  bo.x 
1  Simplex  electric  curve<l  scorcher,  220- 
volts 

1  Radial  router  (Hammond)  R-4.  routs 
l)Oth  shell  and  type  hijth  pattes  plus 
mortisintt  of  shell  plates 
I  Hammond  plate  shaver,  shaves  all 
sizes  of  shell.  tyi>c  hiKh  base  ma¬ 
terials  from  thumb  nail  to  full  pane 

1  Nolan  remelt  |)ot,  4000  lbs 

2  Nolan  \vater-coole<l  inKot  molds, 
double  4  cavity  mold  and  1  introt 
Carry  cart 

1  Duplex  tubular  plate  finishintr  stand 
1  Sta-Hi  mat  finaltrim  with  stand 
1  Sta-Hi  former,  4  years  old 

1  inner  pot  for  remelt  pot 

2  Cline  control  panels  for  presses 


! 

I  CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

“SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
IPayobl*  wttk  ardarl 


4-w«eks  .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-wceks  .  S1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-vreeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  $1.30  per  line. 


Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
anilable  at  $1.00  extra. 

“AU  OTHEE  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Rnmiffonc*  should  oeeempany  elos- 
sfHod  copy  whon  submittod  for  pub- 
Ueotlen  uninss  erodtt  has  boon  os- 
tabllshod.l 


4-weeks  .  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  $1.80  per  line. 


Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  ether  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line— $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tiwsdoy,  4:30  PM 
Box  numbers,  which  arc  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  arc  valid  for  1-yur. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•so  Tlilrd  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Ploxa  2-7050 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

.Mi.scellaneous  Mach i n ery 

IMMEDIATE  SALE! 

Followinq  equipment  for  sale  due  to 
lull  eontersioii  >o  offset. 

JustaiM-  Jr.  Computer.  No.  5(179,  $S,5(I0 
36  Linotyi>e.  2766683  Mixer,  tras,  i|uad- 
der.  saw,  blower,  4  main,  4  aux., 
$3. 7.5(1 

33  Linotyjie.  2768081.  Elec.,  fee<ter. 

blower.  4  90-channel.  Good.  J3.3.50 

3  Linot;.'Pe.  2758745,  TTS  unit  and  all 

safeties,  just  overhauled.  $2,375 

5  Linotyive,  2766  2  7  8,  TTS  unit  over- 

hauleil.  Elec.,  $2,375 

Mdel  8,  2741546R,  $300 

Model  14.  2728304,  Kas.  $2.50 

Movlel  14.  2746144.  elec..  $900 

G-4-4  Intertyiie,  2720098,  elec.,  $1,850 

Ludlow.  274  921,  elec.  $.500 

Sticks,  from  $25.  Cabinets.  $100 
Fonts-TemiK).  Bodoni.  Garamond. 
Coronet,  Tempo  Alt..  Tempo  Bl. 
Fairchild  Sca-A-Sizer.  latest  model,  in 
imo<l  condition,  $2.95o 
Trim-O-Saw,  G-lOO,  $385 
Nolan  Plate  Mortiser,  $230 
New-  Nolan  Scorcher.  $200 
Monomelt  patte  shaver.  $.500 
Morrison  Slut!  Stripi>er.  $75 
Hammond  G-4  Saw,  $175 
Combination  metal  in  pisjs.  troo<l  an¬ 
alysis,  lb.  20r 

Lino  and  Intertype  mats,  handset  type, 
qalley  cabinets,  turtles,  chases  and  nmiiv 
other  items.  .411  priced  to  mo-ec  quick. 
Ben  F.  Weir.  Publisher 
THE  EXAMINER 
P.  O.  Box  458 
lndei)endence.  Mo.  64051 
(.AC  816)  CL  4-8600 


3M  PLATEMiAKER  plastic  plates  for 
multilith  repro :  less  than  1-year  old; 
excellent  condition:  cost  $7,800  new. 
Best  reasonable  offer.  Call  Dean  Trump 
(AC  212)  280-.382S. 


GIANT  CASTER  (MONOTYPE)  No. 
G10033  with  hitrh  and  low  mold 
$1,500:  Schaeffer  Waxer  (hot  metal 
paste-up)  full  pape  size — $300;  2 

Model  29  Linotype  mixers  \y/14Vi  6- 
pocket  molfl  disk  ami  saw  $1,500 
apiece.  Call  or  write  H.  W.  Davison, 
The  Record.  1.50  R'ver  St..  Hacken¬ 
sack.  N.J.— 07602.  (201)  487-8000.  ext. 
293. 


Perforator  Tape 


NEW  STATIC-FREE  |>erf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices  lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  (luality. 

Call  or  write 


PORTAGE  (215)  PO  2-35,55 
25  E.  E'xchanpe  St..  Akron.  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

4  UNITS  HOE  "Z"  TYPE  PRESS 
printing  oualdy  daily  throuph  .April  5. 
1970.  Make  us  an  offer.  Write:  Joe 
Hart.  Business  Manaper,  The  Spartan- 
burp  Herald  Journal.  P.  O.  Box  1657, 
Spartanburp.  S.C.  29301  ;  or  phone 
(803)  582-4511. 

The  Largest  Selection  of 
Color  Flexible  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Rotary  Newspaper 
Presses  In  the  U.S. 

GOSS  HEADLINERS 
HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLES 
SCOTT  HI-SPEED 

Available  Through: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

I  720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
816  221-9060 

Write  or  Call  for  Details 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  i 

Presses  &  Machinery  | 

I  THREE  UNIFLOW  2:1  FOLDERS  I 

j  Double  delivery.  23-9/16"  cut-off.  in 
I  very  pood  condition.  Available  Oct.  | 
1970.  Make  offer  to  Roch  Desjardins, 
La  Presse.  7  St.  James  St.  W.,  Mon-  ] 
treal,  Que..  Cana<la.  Ph :  (514)  874- 

6880.  I 


HOE  Ck)lor  Convertible  Press  (19.54); 
9  units  with  full  color.  Available  1971. 

2  SCOTT  Press  Units,  22% "  with  reels 
&  pasters. 


C-H  Newspaper  Conveyor.  6  wire. 


'  3  CLINE  REELS  &  PASTERS,  coliim- 
!  nar-mounted. 


'  2  HOE  REE'LS  &  PASTERS,  colum- 
!  nar-mounted  with  columns.  j 

I  STA-HI  MULTIPLEX  (4  plate)  router,  i 
22% :  six  years  old.  ■ 

I  PLATE  CYLINDERS  for  Goss  Head-  i 
!  liner  press,  22-% ;  compression  lock-up. 

i  WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 

I 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 


I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
'  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  0X7-4590 


Stereotype  Equipment 


PONY  AUTO  PLATE  with  Metal 
pump.  Nolan  Remelt  Pot  4-ton.  Ham-  j 
mond  Flat  Cast  Box,  Premier  Rotary  | 
Flat  Shaver.  Flat  Router.  All  in  ex- 
j  cellent  workinp  condition.  Write:  Joe  I 
1  Hart.  Business  Manaper,  The  Spartan- 
;  burp  Herald  Journal.  P.  O.  Box  1657, 

'  Spartanburp.  S.C.  29301;  or  phone 
(803)  582-4511. 


Wanted  To  Buy 

WANTED:  Usevl  24-pape  offset  news¬ 
paper  press  within  the  next  year.  Reply  , 
only  in  writinp.  pivinp  sitecifications  to  ; 
Jim  Reildip.  The  News-Chronicle  Co.,  I 
O,  Box  100,  Shipi»ensburp,  Pa. — 


HELP  WANTED 

Academic 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL?  Fellowships 
open  for  professional  journalists  who 
want  to  work  on  a  praduato  degree  in 
journalism,  beginning  late  Augrust 
1970.  At  least  two  fellowships  open 
for  writers  in  the  university’s  Public 
Information  Office.  Another  fellowship  j 
available  for  night  production  super¬ 
visor  of  university  daily  newspaper.  I 
Need  layout,  editing,  writing  exnsri- 
enoe.  Apply  by  writing  Director  of  ^b-  ' 
lie  Information  &  Publications,  Box 
5128.  North  Texas  State  University. 
Denton,  Texas--76203.  i 


INSTRUCTOR  to  teach  advertising  and  ; 
public  relations  beginning  Aug.  24.  i 
Radio  exi)erience  helpful  but  not  es¬ 
sential.  M.A.  in  Journalism  re<iuire<l. 
J.  W.  Buckley.  Chairman.  Dept,  of 
Journalism.  Southwest  Texas  State  Uni-  \ 
versity.  San  Marcos,  Texas-  78666. 


Administrative 

TOP  EXECUTIVE  WANTEID  for 
General  Manaper  slot,  newspapers. 
Southeast  Unit^  States — over  300  em¬ 
ployees.  Will  have  general  supervision 
and  responsibility  of  entire  operation 
with  responsibility  to  publisher  only — 
who  desires  a  capability  after  once 
oriented  in  job,  needing  very  little  ad¬ 
vice  or  direction.  Apply  Box  830.  Hkli- 
tor  &  Publisher  in  conficJence.  Decision 
will  be  made  in  next  few  months  for 
reporting  for  duty  by  late  fall. 


HELP  WANTED _ 

.4dmini.stratire 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
•work  with  management  of 
SO  Illinois  Daily  Newspapers 
of  the 

ILLINOIS  DAILY  .  .  . 
NEWSPAPER  MARKETS 

We  are  looking  for  an  assistant  to 
our  general  manager  who  will  develop 
into  our  next  general  manager. 

The  one  we  are  looking  for  will  be 
aggressive,  a  self-starter,  wear  well, 
articulate  and  be  able  to  make  pre¬ 
sentations  and  follow  through  on  them 
in  the  three  areas  our  central  office 
works  in: 

1.  Opening  up  our  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  with  our  retailers, 
entailing  meetings  with  retailers 
top  management,  making  pre¬ 
sentations  and  developing  busi¬ 
ness  for  our  member  newspapers, 

2.  In-depth  cultivation  of  automo¬ 
bile  zone  and  regional  offices — 
members  of  dealer  association 
advertising  committees  —  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers  meetings. 

3.  Developing  and  making  presen¬ 
tations  to  target  accounts,  both 
national  and  retail. 

Salary  co.nmensurate  with  ability.  Ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resum6  to: 

Mr.  RichareJ  G.  Lundgren 
Director  of  Advertising 

ROCKFORD  NEWSPAPERS 
Rockford,  Illinois  61105 

AD  DIRECTOR 

Op(>ortunity  unlimited.  Strong  eaeou- 
tive  with  ability  to  hire,  train,  or¬ 
ganize  and  direct  25,000  oiroulation 
Area  5  total  advertising  department. 
Very  ragiidly  growing  area  and  paper 
with  quality  editor!^  product.  Good 
salary  with  share  of  results  produced 
as  a  generous  bonus.  Position  is  a  step 
toward  general  managemetff..  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  SKperience  and  present 
salary  in  confidence  to  Bok  811,  EldHor 
&  Publisher. 

LABOR  RELATIONS  &  PERSONNEL 
Growing  company  with  400  employees 
seeks  experienced  labor  relations  and 
personnel  manager  to  handle  negotia¬ 
tions,  grievances,  draining  and  per¬ 
sonnel  problems  with  four  different 
unions.  Must  be  capable  of  dealing 
with  situations  at  all  levels  within  the 
company.  Position  is  in  top  level  man¬ 
agement.  Experience  in  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  desirable,  but  not  necessary. 
Salary  flexible;  all  benefits,  pension, 
etc.  Please  give  full  information  in 
resume:  education,  experience,  salary 
requirements,  etc.  Bo.x  838,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MAN  ON  THE  WAY  UP  to  hanillc  ad¬ 
ministrative.  e<litorial,  |)hotos  and  sales 
for  small  offset  weekly  in  W'.  Yellow¬ 
stone,  Mont.  Salary  plus.  Semi  resume 
and  salary  requirements.  W.  L.  Fine- 
frock  .3245  DeYoung  Ln..  Lafayette. 
Calif.— 91549. 


Circulation 

SOMEBODY  WITH  DRIVE  and  am¬ 
bition  and  enough  real  experience  to 
qualify  him  to  expand  outlets,  push 
stand  sales  and  deal  with  boys,  could 
advance  his  career  as  No.  2  man  with 
an  aggressive  ABC  twice-weekly  near 
New  York.  Mr.  Garrison  (201)  835- 
4100. 


WE  ARE  E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G  our  top 
circulation  management  team.  Metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  in  Area  6  needs  a 
trained  circulation  man  who  is  am¬ 
bitious — a  sound  circulation  builder — 
and  can  manage  people.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  right  person.  Send 
resumf  and  full  particulars  to  Bok 
808,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  by 
Central  Virginia  daily  38.000  combined 
circulation.  Give  complete  qualifica¬ 
tions.  etiucation,  references  and  salary 
expecte<l  in  your  reply.  Box  854,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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Csreer  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


(Aastiified  Advertising 


Display  Advertising 


Editorial 


Editorial 


DO  YOL7  HAVE  THE  DESIRE  to  be  ; 
a  Classifie<l  Manaj^er,  in  fact  and  in 
name,  of  one  of  the  richest  clas8ifie<i  , 
ilepartmenls  in  America  where  new 
hiLfh-rise  apartments  are  reaching?  to-  ! 
wards  the  sky  where  you  have  every 
national  car  franchise  and  in  some  in-  i 
stances  several  such  as  two  Chevrolet  • 
ilealers  where  opportunity  abounds  in 
a  help  wante<l  area  l)ecause  of  new, 
fascinatinjr  in<lustries  moving?  into  this 
fast->irowin>«  market  where  new  homes 
are  dotting  every  new  street  with  a  i 
county  of  population — with  a 

jrrowintL*:  newspai>er  that  has  doubleil  its  , 
circulation  and  triple<l  its  linea^^  in  | 
just  a  matter  of  a  few  years. 

This  newspa|»er  nee<ls  a  genuine  leafier 
who  can  train  outside  salesmen  (41  an<l 
work  closely  with  the  telephone  suiter- 
visor  and  (41  ^rirls  in  making  SO  calls 
daily.  Se<urity  for  your  family  with 
all  frinjre  larntfits,  lilteral  Utnus  pn»- 
«ram.  excellent  schcMtls  an^l  colleges. 
A«:e  is  no  barrier,  nor  is  sex.  for  an 
ex|MM*ienced  person.  If  you  have  the 
tiniest  of  itersonal  problems,  do  not 
apply.  :\  thorough  inve.stijiation  of  your 
references  will  be  made.  The  |M)sition 
will  Ite  open  in  *>0  days.  H'tch  your 
<*are<*r  to  a  star  of  success.  Write  Box 
S6S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANACER  for  fast- 
urowinn  Southwestern  newspaiter  Kuinvr 
daily  s(M)n.  Chance  to  j^rctw  with  vriHtw- 
lUK  orvranization.  Handle  major  ac¬ 
counts.  orjfani/.e  and  train  statf,  create  | 
and  administer  projects  and  promotions. 
Don  Kramer.  Dispatch.  Bctx  Casa 

(iiande,  Ariz.  s,",222. 


Display  Advertising 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  to  handle 
established  and  new  acooiints  for  large 
circulation  offset  paper  in  expanding, 
live  market.  Immediate  opening  for 
productive  person.  Excellent  working 
and  living  conditions;  promising  future. 
Call  Mr.  Signer  now!  (813)  6B8-85nf 
or  send  resume  to  913  S.  Florida  Ave 
Lakeland,  Fla. — 33803. 


.\’.\TION.\I,  ADVKRTISINCJ  M.\X.\nKIl 
Sacramento,  California 

The  Sacramento  Bee  has  an 
oijening  for  someone  with  sound 
national  background.  Managerial 
experience  preferred.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  one  able  to  de¬ 
velop  full  department  program 
and  get  results.  Good  employe 
lienefits.  Apply  in  person  or 
send  resume  giving  the  details 
that  will  convince  us  you  are 
the  right  applicant. 

Personnel  Department 
THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
21st  &  Q  Streets 
Sacramento,  California  93816 
(An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer) 


TWO  CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  for 
two  outstanding  advertising  space 
salesmen  for  one  of  the  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  newspai)ers  in  the  country.  Eixcel- 
lent  schools,  colleges  and  community 
life.  Chance  for  advancement  in  a  live 
newspaper  group.  Age  is  no  barrier: 
no  i>eraonal  problems.  Pay  scale  and 
fringe  benefits  far  above  average,  plus 
lionuses.  This  newspaper  is  strong  on 
feature  promotion  and  merchandising. 
Now  is  your  opportunity  to  get  on  the 
winning  team  and  earn  money.  If 
you’re  one  of  these  men.  send  your 
resume  now  to  Alan  G.  Nicholas,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  The  News-Herald.  P.  O. 
Box  351,  Willoughby,  Ohio — 44094. 


PINCH-HITTE'R  WANTED  for  Georgia 
weekly  to  handle  all  news  and  adver¬ 
tising.  Regular  editor  must  take  medi¬ 
cal  leave  about  3  months.  If  you  are 
young  J-grad  or  retired  newspaperman 
who  wants  taste  of  country  weekly, 
this  may  be  ideal  opportunity  for  you. 
Ph:  E.H.  Methvin  (912)  268-3746 
collect. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


ASSISTANT  RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 
for  52,000  daily.  Must  have  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  retail  advertising  manage¬ 
ment.  Will  consider  retail  manager 
from  smaller  paper  who  is  ready  lur 
larger  paper.  Write  giving  complete 
experience  to  Benjamin  H.  Ponemon, 
Retail  Advertising  Manager.  Delaware 
County  Daily  Times,  i8  E.  8th  St.. 
Chester,  Pa. — 19016. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
for  lKK)ming  trading  area  in  Arizona 
miflway  Ph<H*nix,  Tucson,  Minimum 
two  years  experience.  Excellent  start¬ 
ing  salary  and  benefits.  Contact  DIS¬ 
PATCH.  Casa  Grande.  Ariz.  H.V222, 


SOMEWHERE  .  .  . 
there  is  a  man  to  whom  neNvspa!)er  ad¬ 
vertising  is  a  career  ...  a  hobby  .  ,  . 
a  religi<»n  .  .  .  his  interest  is  infectious 
to  his  staffs  ...  he  dreams  up  pro¬ 
motions  when  other  fellows  are  dream¬ 
ing  of  daisy  fields  or  girls:  he  is  smart 
enough  an<l  big  enough  to  lead  his 
staffs  and  inspire  c(K)peration  from 
flepartment  hea<ls ;  he  is  savvy  enough 
to  work  out  combinations  for  the  three 
small  contigous  dailies  constituting  a 
highly  salable  market,  which  would  be 
his  domain.  If  you  are  this  fellow  and 
can  prove  it.  you’ll  l>e  mighty  happy 
that  ycm  contacte<l  Box  848,  E<litor  & 
Publisher.  Incidentally,  we  offer  great 
living  .  .  .  mountains,  lakes,  seashore, 
within  easy  reach  from  lovely  non¬ 
metro  community  for  you  an<l  your 
family. 


WE  ARK  SEF-KING  an  Advertising 
Director  with  at  least  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence  who  thoroughly  knows  retail  and 
classified  advertising.  for  one  of 
America's  outstanding  suburiian  news¬ 
papers,  Excellent  oiM>ortunity  in  <mr 
group  of  newspapers. 

We  are  not  interested  so  much  in  how 
r.ld  you  are  but  what  kind  of  a  job  can 
you  do,  such  as :  How  <lo  you  work 
with  salesmen?  Do  you  think  positive? 
Are  you  a  gtMxl  administrator?  Are  you 
willing  to  sell  personally?  This  news- 
paiK'i’  is  promotion  an<l  merchan<lising- 
minded. 

New  plant  —  new  e<iuipment— all  the 
tools  to  work  with.  No  i>ersonal  or 
marital  problems.  Would  like  for  you 
to  have  worked  on  at  least  two  other 
competitive  newspapers;  have  desire  to 
grow  into  top  management.  Base<l  on 
exiierience.  salary  coukl  l>e  $2o,(i(Hi-a- 
i  year  plus  bonus,  fringe  lM»nefits.  If  in- 
I  teresltnl.  send  complete  resume  includ- 
I  ing  alfiliations.  exi>erience.  e<lucati<»n. 
;  and  i>ertinent  information  that  will 
help  us  screen  the  many  applicants  we 
ex|>ect  for  this  top  |K>sition.  Write  Box 
8(16.  Eflitor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  BECKONING 
The  Naples  Daily  News,  Florida’s  fast¬ 
est-growing  offset,  located  directly  on 
the  Gulf,  has  an  oi>ening  for  an  ag- 
j  gressive  retail  salesman.  Come  and 
grow’  with  us  amidst  the  l)eauty  and 
I  splendor  of  Florkla’s  most  pictures<iue 
!  coastal  town.  Reply  in  confi<ience  to 
j  Ted  Hanauer,  Retail  Ad  Manager,  giv- 
!  ing  full  details  and  income  re<iuire- 
I  ments:  or  'phone  (818)  649-8161. 


I  Editorial 

I  RECENT  J-GRAD,  looking  for  experi- 
I  ence,  future  in  small  daily  field.  Have 
:  immediate  opening  for  reporter-photo- 
!  grapher  who  is  willing  to  invest  hard 
I  work  at  modest  initial  salary  in  a  pos¬ 
sible  fast  rise  to  editorial  responsibility. 

I  Write  in  full  to:  Editor,  Daily  R^ 
I  porter,  Wellsville,  N.Y. — 14895. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
editorial  ambitions.  Must  be  willing  to 
accept  the  long  hours  and  moderate  pay 
of  the  small  daily  field  until  qualifica- 
.  tions  for  editorial  responsibility  proven. 

I  Top  editorial  spot  opening  soon.  Nee<l 
an  ambitious,  accurate  reporter  who 
aims  for  promotion.  Salary  range  110- 
I  $115  for  90-day  trial,  thereafter  based 
on  proven  capability  and  results.  Write 
full  particulars  to  Editor,  Daily  Re¬ 
porter,  Wellsville,  N.Y. — 14895. 

for  June  6,  1970 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA  DAILY 
needs:  assistant  city  editor  who  can 
edit  and  rewrite  under  pressure;  re¬ 
porter  experienced  in  investigative 
work,  not  just  in-depth  features ; 
general  assignment  reporter.  Include 
work  samples  with  reply.  Box  8U0,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

TV-FEATURES  EDITOR  sought  to 
edit  week-end  TV  amusements  tabloid, 
daily  TV  page  and  Sunday  features  for 
7-day  paiier.  Experience  in  composing 
room  maXeup  essential.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements  to  Larry  Hale.  As¬ 
sistant  Managing  Editor.  The  Evening 
Press  and  The  Sunday  Press,  Bingham¬ 
ton.  N.Y.— 13902. 


NOWHERE  ELSE 

Will  you  find  a  copy  editing  challenge 
like  this.  Our  editorial  staff  needs  a 
creative  talent  to  handle  editorials, 
staff-written  legislative  copy,  in  depth 
features,  syndicated  copy  and  special 
news  projects;  layout  editorial  pages; 
select  art,  and  occasionally  run  AP- 
NYT  wire  room. 

Job  serves  six  downstate  Illinois  dailies 
with  a  combined  daily  circulation  of 
170,000. 

Send  letter  giving  education,  work  e.x- 
perience  and  salary  desired  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department.  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur, 
111.  62525. 
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I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 


Order  Blank 


m  Name - g 

S  Address^ - 9 

I  City - I 

1  State^ - - — Zip  Code - 1 

j  By -  I 

g  Classification  _  M 

I  Copy  _  m 


g  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 

p  To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden  g 

S  Mail  to:  g 

t  eorrOR  a  PUIUSHER  •  tso  nUrd  Avom#  •  Nmr  Yorfc.  Nm>  Yarii  1M22  | 
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HELF^^NT^ 

Editorial 


Editorial 


HELP  Vk  ANT^ _ 

Operators — Machinists 


HELP  ANTED 

Pressmen — Stereotypers 


EDITOR  for  small  weekly  newspaper 
in  Cai)e  May  County.  N.J.  Send  resume 
to  The  Leader,  Wildwood,  N.J. — 0S260. 

VIRGINIA  AFTERNOON  DAILY  in 
scenic  oolleRe  city  has  opening  for  ex- 
l>wienced  deskman  to  assist  and  swing 
for  city  editor  and  news  editor.  Short 
hours,  good  pay  and  pleasant  working 
and  living  conditions.  Box  805.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER  WANTED  Good  sjwt  for 
a  pro  on  11,000  circulation  afternoon 
daily  in  Chart  Area  8:  university 
town:  lil»eral  l>enefits.  Box  835,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SPORTS  DESKMAN  exi>erienoeti  in 
layout  and  handling  late-breaking 
makeovers  for  metropolitan  morning 
<laily  in  Southern  California.  Box  82.5, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Fast-growing  group  of  strong,  lively 
suburban  dailies  in  Metropolitan  New 
York  has  an  opening  for  a  .strong, 
lively  copy  reader.  Must  have  basic  ex- 
I>erience  -a  flair  for  writing  crisp, 
meaningful  heads  and  a  drive  to  ad¬ 
vance  itej'ond  the  rim.  Goinl  pay  and 
related  l>enefits  in  an  area  that’s  un- 
e.xcelled  in  rwi'eational,  etkicalional 
and  cultural  advantages  ...  a  goo<l 
place  to  move  to  ...  u  g<K)d  place  to 
stay.  Semi  resume  inchaling  military 
status  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
8:{4,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

MANAIBNG  I-:i>ITOR -The  man  we 
want  is  a  youthful,  aggi*essive  news¬ 
man  with  desk  exi>erience,  strong  local 
news  and  jMcture  o«'lentation  and  the 
imagination  and  drive  to  m^ike  our 
pai>er  sparkle.  We  are  a  22,000  after- 
n<M>n  offset  daily  in  one  of  the  most 
exciting  suburban  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  Box  833.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Are  you  now  on  a  small  elaily  news- 
paiX'r'.*  Do  you  feel  you  have  reached 
the  i>eak  of  y(»ur  i>erformance  there? 
If  so  we  are  hulking  for  you.  W’here? 
A  metropolitan  7-<lay  morning  news- 
pafter.  in  Chart  Area  8,  is  expanding 
its  oiM'iations  anti  has  oi>enings  for 
qualifle<l  young  tn^iple  for  all  t>'pes  of 
employment  in  the  news  department 
—  rejiorters.  copy  editors.  editorial 
writers.  s|>ecial  writers.  Give  us  your 
complete  aca«lemic  and  working  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  first  letter  to  Box  860, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Salaries  Ixdter- 
than-average.  G(mmI  Umefits  and  |>ension 
program,  excelh*nt  living  conditions. 


EDITOR 


Leading  New  Jersey  business 
publication  has  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  editor  who  is:  a  self¬ 
starter:  has  imagination;  good 
attitude;  eye  for  modern  de- 
sign,  layout;  anxious  to  explore 
new  editorial  areas. 


Send  resume,  salary  required 
to  Box  858,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIVELY  WEEKLY.  SOUTH  JERSEY, 

neeils  exiHo’lenced  re|K)rter-rewrit€*man  : 
.<160.  Catholic  Star  Herald.  101  N.  Tlh 
St,.  Cam<len.  N.  .1.  08102. 


MIDWEST  MP:TR0P0LITAN  DAILY, 
i^one  5.  st^eks  assistant  to  head  of 
Reference  Department.  Professional 
library  training  and/or  newspajier 
library  experience  require<l.  Box  8.55, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  FAST- .MOVING,  alert,  prefes- 
sional  newsmen,  preferably  currently  ' 
city  editors  or  news  e<Iilors  on  small 
daily  newspaiiers.  This  is  their  oppor-  I 
tunity  to  move  up  into  fast-growing 
suburban  San  Francisco  Bay  Areii 
daily  newspafier.  Excellent  climate  and  , 
locale,  (iood  starting  salary  with  grow-  j 
ing  organization.  Heavy  emphasis  on  ; 
desk  exp<*rience.  Box  K.50,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  l*oth  a  , 
reiMirter  and  a  copy  rea<ler  on  15.000  1 
circulation  afterntnin  daily.  Five-day  I 
work  week,  excellent  fringe  lienefits,  | 
g<Mxl  working  conditions.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  education  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  complete  resume  to  E<ritor, 
I..eader-Hera!d.  (Jloversville,  N.  Y. —  ' 
120T.S. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  une  of  the  i 
Southwest’s  most  promising  new-spapers,  | 
going  daily  s<H»n.  Challenging  and  re-  i 
wanling  iKisition  for  exi>erience<l  jour¬ 
nalist  with  youth,  drive,  industry, 
ability  to  penetrate  significant  issues, 
and  knowlerlge  of  jihotography.  Don 
Kramer.  Dispatch,  Casa  Gramle,  Ariz.  ! 
—85222.  ! 


JIJMI*  INTO  OUR  COMMUNITY  feet 
first  we  <lo!  Our  indice-cily  hall  l>eat  ■ 
offers  challenge,  satisfaction.  We’re  a 
pr<»gressi\e,  ciffset  p.m.  daily.  Write 
Jack  Howey.  Peru.  Tribune.  P.O.  Box  : 
87,  Peru.  Iial.  I61»7fi:  or  call  <3171  i 
47:{-r)611. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SE'RVK'E 
Xeiotpupt'VK 

Send  us  yi>iir  resume:  we  will  duplirnte  , 
anil  reler  it  on  I'Urrent  joli  openinirs.  i 
Full  rantre  of  islitorial  advertisinK,  | 
circulation  and  Icick  shop  jolis  usually  i 
availahle.  I 

New  Fntrland  Daily  Newspaiier  Assn.  | 
31(1  Main  St..  Room  .527  i 

Worcester.  Mass. — OIBOS 

COPY  EDITOR  to  fill  demandintt  and  ' 
creative  s|>ot  on  rim  at  hi^h  guality  ' 
hiisiness/technolojjy  mattazine  .  .  .  a  | 
heavy  lamcil  man  who  can  iiick  up  | 
technical  jartton  rapidly  and  who  isn't 
afrairl  to  rewrite  and  reorKanize  chal- 
lenttinif  copy  will  earn  a  five-fitrure 
salary  plus  top  lienefits.  Work  with  i 
yountr,  dynamic  stalT  of  newspaiK>r-  ' 
men  and  engineers  in  N.Y.C.  Send  | 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  SB5  Editor  &  Pulilisher. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  Key  openinp  i 
for  exiierienced  deskman-writer  in  city 
with  official  49%  population  gain  in  . 
heart  of  Texas.  Prize-winning  news  I 
team,  excellent  working  conditions;  free  ] 
hospitalization-life  insurance;  profit- 
sharintr  retirement  proKram.  Eveninir  ' 
and  Sunilay.  Write  fully.  KILLEEN  ‘ 
DAILY  HERALD,  Killeen.  Texas—  ; 
•.fir>4i. 


Frpe—I.anre 

\\  RITERS,  .ARTISTS  for  assitrnments 
for  commercial  publications.  Editor. 
Box  5:{0,  No.  HollywotMl.  Calif. — 9Ifill3. 


I^ayou  I-— Paste/ V  p 

MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  ARTIST,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  producing  camera-ready 
advertising  layouts  with  cold  type  and 
repro  mat  services.  Must  be  capable  of 
volume.  Call  Mr.  Signer  (813)  688- 
8508;  or  write  913  S.  Florida  Ave.. 
Lakeland.  Fla. — ."3803. 


Operators — Machinists 


MACHINIST  —  Permanent  situation. 
Fast-growing  daily  newspaper  in  North¬ 
ern  Ohio.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Cold-type  operation  with  Com- 
pugraphics-hot  ty  pe-TTS-Comet  s-  M  i  x- 
ers.  Seeking  young  man  to  handle 
phototypesetting  machines.  Excellent 
company  benefits.  Write  Box  629.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  or  combina¬ 
tion  man.  Permanent  situation.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Will  consider 
trainee.  Hospitalization,  excellent  re¬ 
tirement  program.  Contact  F.  Hoenig, 
News-Herald,  3SS79  Mentor  Ave,. 
Willoughby,  Ohio — 44094;  or  call  (AC 
216)  942-2100. 


LINO  OPERATOR  (display,  heads,  ad¬ 
vertisements).  All  fringe  benefits  free, 
including  retirement;  relocation  ex¬ 
penses  :  also  make-up  opening.  Handi¬ 
capped?  O.K.  Marvin  Burts.  Mgr., 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Indeiiendent  &  Daily 
Mail.  (  1-803-244-4:521). 


Phot  orom  position 

PHOTOCOMPOSITION  MANAtJER 
with  solid  exiH-rience  in  ad-mark-u|) 
for  Photon  20(1,  and  ability  to  super¬ 
vise  entire  operation  throuijh  camera. 
The  Paf’er  for  O-ntral  Wisconsin  offers 
a  com|>etitive  salary,  exceptional  fringe 
package,  and  the  opportunity  to  grow 
with  an  exciting,  award-winning  daily 
palter.  Exceptional  area  for  schools, 
recreation  and  family  living.  Contact 
Tom  Drummond,  Production  Mgr., 
77ic  PaTer  for  Central  Wisconsin.  Osh¬ 
kosh.  Wise. —  54901.  Position  is  oi>en 
now ! 


Pressmen— -StereotY  per  s 

COMBINATION 
.Sl^EO-ROTARY  PRESS.MEN 
Experienced  daily  newsttaper ;  1  day 
opening:  1  night  opening.  Opportu¬ 
nities  for  right  men:  36U  hour  week 
days :  35-hour  week  nights.  Pleasant 
working  and  living  conditions.  (Contact: 
Edwarti  Toll.  The  Walkegan  News- 
Sun,  100  W.  Madison  St..  VVaukegan, 
HI.— 60085. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  to  operate 
new  six-unit  Urbanite  press  and  new 
camera  and  plate-making  oiteration  for 
bustling  daily  now  Imilding  new  p4ant: 
16,000  circulation ;  in  growing  univer¬ 
sity  and  small  industry  town.  Above- 
average  pay  plus  eKcellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Great  working  and  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Contact  Joe  Donnelly  at  Indi¬ 
ana  Evening  Gazette.  84;’.  Philadelphia 
St..  Indiana,  Pa.—  15701;  or  call  (412) 
465  -5555. 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  for  Wyo- 
I  ming's  largest  newspaper,  the  morning 
i  Casper  Star-Tribune.  Mo<|prn  plant, 
i  with  5-unit  Urbanite  including  process 
I  color  unit.  .5-d.ay  week,  7’  j  hours  daily. 

'  Knowledge  of  camera  and"  platem:iking 
I  processes  very  helpful.  Clean  .air. 
plenty  hunting  and  fishing,  giviil  muni¬ 
cipal  golf  course;  sick  leave,  hospital 
insurance,  pension  plan.  No  rat  race, 
i  Call  Joe  Dudley,  Press  Foreman,  after 
'  5:30  in  the  afternoon  (mountain  time) 
AC  .307  237-8451. 

PRESSMAN  or  cxfcrieiu  cd  iifl'rciiticc. 
Must  l>e  draft-e.xempt.  Enjoy  life  in  a 
progressive  central  Ohio  community.  A 
great  opportunity  for  the  right  [lerson. 
24-page  lelteri>ress  o|)eiation,  convert¬ 
ing  to  offs«*t  within  three  yars.  G<mxI 
wages,  profit-sharing,  retirement  |>lan 
and  other  fringe  l>enefits.  Give  eom- 
I)lete  background  first  letter.  Write: 
Publisher,  Mount  Vernon  News.  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio  43050. 


Printers 

PRINTING  MANAGER  —  Colorado 
Slate  University  is  seeking  an  ex- 
Iterienoed.  aggressive  leader  to  assume 
full  res,)onsihilily  for  operation  of  its 
offset  printing  plant.  Degree  retpiired. 
i  Salary  ol)en.  Write;  l.ee  C.  Siple,  Dir., 

I  Printing  and  Publications  .''ervice, 

I  Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Col- 

]  lins,  Colo. — 80.521. 

j  APPLICATIONS  BEING  ACCEPTED 
I  for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in 
:  our  grou|>  in  Kansas  and  California. 

I  Apprentices  with  time  in  the  trade 
will  lie  given  consideration.  Contact 

Jim  Cooiier,  Piihlishing  Enterprises, 
Inc..  300  W.  .Second.  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
67.501.  Ph.  (AC  816)  662-3311. 

COMBINATION  MAN  —  Circulation 
11,500;  $.3.90  per  hour;  excellent 

fringe  benefits.  Exceptionally  nice 
small  community  with  college.  Write: 

]  Advertiser-Tribune.  Tiffin,  Ohio — 44883. 
;  Ph:  (419)  447-4455. 


WEB  OFFSETT  PRESSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newsjiaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Ojjportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  _  producing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper,  35-hour  week;  full  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  including  sick  pay,  retirement  and 
three  weeks  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  (Tontact : 
Mrs.  C.  Crother.  Personnel  Dept.. 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press.  Drawer  ' 
NN.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 93102.  I 

WE  NEE7D  SIX  newspaper  web  press¬ 
men  immediately  for  night  situations 
(Goss  presses).  Scale  is  $162.00  for  i 
37*A  hours.  Usual  fringe  benefits  plus 
an  excellent  employee  saving  plan.  All 
situations  are  guaranteed.  Write: 
Pressroom  Supt.,  Tampa  Tribune.  Box 
191,  Tampa.  Florida,  33601,  or  phone 
813-224-7968. 


BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  liv¬ 
ing.  Need  experienced  man  for  combi¬ 
nation  department  with  S-unit  HOE. 
$145.00  for  37*A  hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Personnel 
Office,  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal.  P.O.  Bok  1719.  Sarasota,  Fla.  I 
33578  or  ’phone  (813)  958-7755. 


POTEN'HAL  SUPERVISOR?  Got 
what  it  takes  to  be  a  top-notch  offset 
pressroom  foreman  except  the  op¬ 
portunity?  A  GROWING  daily  that 
prints  11  other  papers  has  it!  Six- 
unit  Goss  Urbanite  crew  needs  you. 
Profit-sharing,  benefits  galore,  and 
more.  Salary  open  for  right  man. 
Zone  2.  Box  690.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  —  Must 
have  full  knowledge  of  Goss  Community 
or  Color  King.  Dayton  (Ohio)  area. 
Good  starting  salary  with  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRE.SSMAN/STEREOTYPER,  semi- 
cylindrical  4-plate  width  press.  Looking 
for  settled  family  man  with  ability  to 
run  department.  A.M.  daily — Zone  4. 
Box  767,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  dC 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Medium-size  New  England  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  has  opening  for 
composing  room  foreman  experienced 
in  hot  metal  alteration  including  TTS ; 
knowledge  of  photocomposition  and 
paste-up  desirable.  Good  salary  and 
benefits.  Box  716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Kelations 

DIRECTOR.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  for 
I’lymouth  Slate  College  of  th<‘  ITni- 
versity  of  New  Hampshire,  I’lymoulh. 
N.H. —  03264.  N*H*d  itcrson  with  abilities 
in  journalism,  photography,  and  public 
siieaking  to  interpret  college  to  varied 
)>ublies.  Salary:  $9-$I2.0f(0- -<lep''nding 
on  exiterience,  Aitply  to  I'rank  R.  Ol- 
eott.  Assistant  to  the  President. 


PKKSONNF.L  .\V.\I I. AIU.E 

.iihninistratire 

AD  DIRECTOR,  .34.  high  prislucer  in 
comitetitivc  nuirket  for  large  daily¬ 
weekly  group,  seeking  new  ehallenge. 
Will  professionally  train,  plan,  ino- 
mote  and  motivate  for  top  resuhs  De¬ 
gree.  aw'ards.  references.  Prefer  Zones 
.8  or  9.  Box  8.50,  Kslitor  &  Publisher. 

NO.  2  MAN  ON  lOM  DAILY  seeks 
administrative  ehallenge.  Excellent  rec¬ 
ord  in  growth  situation  ;  21  years'  all 
departments:  ran  take  full  responsi¬ 
bility.  Box  852.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artists — (.artoonists 

CARTOONIST  —  graduate  —  idle  — 
seeks  position  on  art  staff.  Have  new 
ideas  to  rejuvenate  and  ex|>and  with 
new  blood,  comics  and  advertising 
media.  Box  791,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  STUDE'NT,  22.  specializing 
in  satirical  humor,  can  draw  in  varied 
styles,  desires  summer  work.  Box  775, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Personnel  Available 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


i^irriilation 

AS  A  SUPERVISOR,  my  carriers  were 
t^s;  as  a  circulation  manaser.  our 
circulatitwi  has  advanced  significantly 
year  after  year.  1  wish  to  relocate.  Pre¬ 
fer  Areas  5,  7.  Box  810,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  available. 
E-xperience  in  all  phases.  Presently  em-  | 
ployed.  College  graduate.  Wants  to  re-  j 
locate.  Resume  furnished  uiKjn  request. 
Box  863,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANT,  fully 
exi>erienoe<l  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
and  mailing  room  management,  desires 
to  locate  i)ermanently  on  daily  news- 
pai>er  under  3'>,000.  Security  and  sta¬ 
bility  of  utmost  concern.  Write  Bo.x 
8,53,  Esiitor  &  Publisher.  I 

PROMOTION-MINDED  DIRECTOR,  2.'>  ! 
years’  ex|)erience  as  Circulation  Man-  ' 
ager-District  Manager  and  Business 
Manager  with  l>oys  and  mail.  Box 
84.5.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(.lassifii^d  Ad vertising 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER— Over  20 
years’  experience  on  83M  California 
daily.  Excellent  production  record.  Box 
796,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAM — Young  (in  20’s),  proven  record, 
kwe  classified  and  experiencetl  in  all 
phases  of  this  vital  department.  Cur¬ 
rently  protlucing  16  to  20%  revenue 
gains  for  medium-size  daily.  Obtained 
classified  roots  in  sales  on  115,000  and 
250,000  mid-west  dailies  and  competi¬ 
tive  230,000  metro  east-coast  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Interested  in  CAM 
for  75,000  or  larger  daily.  Consider 
No.  2  position  on  metro.  Box  819,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publi.sher. 


Display  Adrertising 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  AD  MAN 
wants  advancement  to  advertising 
manager.  Proven  ability  in  sales,  pro¬ 
motion.  special  sections,  layout;  solid 
background  in  display  advertising :  4 
years’  classified  manager.  Box  752, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER  AND  SALEMAN 
Mature  family  man.  E.xi)erience<l  in  all 
phases.  Top  pro<lucer — top  salary  ex-  i 
jK'cted.  Can  build,  can  organize.  Un¬ 
questionable  references.  Zone  9  only.  I 
Box  844,  iklitor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

SCIENCE-ECOLOGY  WRITER,  young,  ] 
seeks  challenging  position  on  daily :  i 
other  offers  considere<l.  Science  gradu-  ' 
ate.  three  years*  of  journalism ;  also 
fornver  editor  of  science  publication  and 
research  writer  for  West  Coast  park 
and  rei’reation  department.  R.A.P., 

P.  O.  Box  15745»  Sacramento,  Calif. — 
95813. 

NEWSMAN,  over  10  years*  experience, 
seeks  reporting  job.  Fast  writer.  W’ill  ’ 
go  anywhere  in  U.  S.  for  good  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  802,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHE'K  —  Au¬ 
to  racing  specialist.  The  most  complex 
of  sports  needs  expert  coverage — ana¬ 
lysis.  Stick  and  ball  sports  writers  just 
don’t  make  it:  also  exi>erience<l  general  | 
assignment  and  politics.  National/in¬ 
ternational  wire  service,  syndicate,  > 


UNREFORMED  IDEALIST,  22,  would 
like  to  write  for  Zone  1  or  2  big-city 
daily.  Prefer  N.Y.  Metropolitan  area. 
Six  months’  trade  magazine :  3% 

months*  with  N.Y.  Metropolitan  area 
daily.  B.A.  Journalism.  Can  do  desk 
work.  Salary  wide  open.  Box  797,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

M R.  PUBLISHER  .  .  .  Highly  experi- 
enced  e<litor  of  weeklies,  industrial  pul)- 
lications,  reporter  on  dailies,  seeks  re¬ 
turn  as  w'eekly  editor.  Experienced  in 
all  facets  of  hot  or  cold  type  publica¬ 
tions.  Contact  Alfred  J.  Cosman.  1547 
Bruce  Rd.,  Macedonia,  Ohio— 44056. 

EDITOR  3C  PUBLISHER 


KdiUtrial 

RETORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  wants 
to  relocate  permanently  in  Southwest. 
One  of  *over  the  hill  gang,*  age  32.  Do 
have  experience,  J-degree,  references, 
haircut,  and  am  veteran.  Box  782, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT  for 
seven  yea.  s  for  major  metropolitan 
daily  plus  nine  years  on  newspapers 
elsewhere,  iwards.  B.A.  English  ma¬ 
jor.  Want  •  hallenging  writing  job  with 
newspaper  or  magazine  in  Washington 
area.  Available  soon!  Box  789,  Elitor 
&  Publisher. 

MIDWESTERNEli  with  strong,  versa¬ 
tile  background  in  editorial  manage¬ 
ment  and  i>roduction  loves  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  wants  to  relocate  there.  Box 
832,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  Sports  Elitor,  Writer. 
15  years’  N.Y.  paper.  Age  38.  Highest 
credentials.  Will  trade  only  for  right  I 
8|>ot  in  South  FUndda.  Box  831,  Editor  1 
&  Publisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  B.S.  in  home 
ec- journalism  seeks  exciting  job.  Has 
fashion.  featui*e.  magazine  experience  ’ 
plus  enthusiasm !  Box  827,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher. 


EMPLOYED  COPYREADER  wishes  to 
relocate  Aug.  1.  Extensive  experience. 
Knows  layout.  Prefers  features,  amuse¬ 
ment  or  finance.  No  drifter.  (Age  50). 
Box  826,  Elitor  &  Puldisher. 


WHAT’S  NEWS? 

Young  ‘pro’  knows  both  old  and  new 
definitions  and  hovr  to  mix  them.  Top 
metro  and  grassroots  working-executive 
can  fire  up  your  daily  as  news  e<litor 
or  managing  editor.  Box  836,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FIRST-RATE  WRITER-EDITOR.  7 
years’  news  experience,  seeks  work  in 
N.Y.C.  Married.  B.A.,  references.  Box 
823,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER.  5 
years’  with  metro  paper.  Quit  to  write 
novel:  novel  written;  now  on  the 
bricks.  Want  to  find  new  home.  Only 
gutsy  editors  need  to  reply.  Salary 
oi>en.  Box  822,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


YOrXG  WOMAN  PIIOTO.TOURNALIST 
4  years’  newspaper  experience  as  re¬ 
porter,  photographer,  editor,  seeks 
challenging,  creative  position  on  maga¬ 
zine  or  Sunday  supplement  as  writer- 
photographer.  B.S.  degi*ee  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Prefer  Areas  1,  2  or  9.  Resume 
on  request.  Box  817,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  able  to  for¬ 
mulate  policy  indei>endently  or  to  work 
with  large  staff.  Box  820,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MATURE  DESKMAN  seeks  spot  wdth 
metlium  or  small  daily.  Pay  range: 
.8150.  East  Coast  preferred.  Box  816, 
Elitor  &  Publisher, 


WIMTIR.  EDITOlt.  JOURNALIST,  PR.; 
Real  pro.  Seeks  position  in  London. 
Mature,  versatile,  can  travel.  Willing 
to  take  trial  jieriod  in  States  before 
departure.  Box  824,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOULJ)  UKE  OPPORTUNITY  tc 
learn  every  phase  of  newspaper  work 
with  a  weekly  or  small  offset  daily. 
Am  33,  exi>€rience<l  in  sales  and  lay¬ 
out.  Prefer  Ky..  Tenn.,  or  Fla.  Box 
814,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER/EDITOR  looking  for  chal¬ 
lenging  feature-writing  position  (maga¬ 
zine  preferable)  in  N.Y.C.  Ne^vspal>er 
experience,  100,000  metro  daily:  edi¬ 
torial  experience  in  N.Y.C.  Strong  pro¬ 
duction  knowle<lge.  Imaginative  mind. 
ITard  worker.  Box  812,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER.  administrator,  non-profit 
meflical  TV-PR.  Ex-newsman,  creative, 
pnKluctive.  Box  809.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Editorial 

WELL-ROUNDED  NEW’SMAN.  47.  All 
phases,  heavy  writing,  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  editor,  re\.rite,  city  editor,  copy- 
rim,  slot;  city  eclitor  metropolitan 
daily  Business  world  foundation, 
travelled.  Seek  challenge.  Box  8U7,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR  -strong  on  local 
news,  investigative  reporting  -seeks 
editorial  or  bureau  manager’s  post  in 
Zone  8.  Box  861,  E<iit<u'  &  Publisher, 

NO.  2  man — 36-  on  me<liuni  daily,  seeks 
No.  1  six)t  on  sinall-me<lium  daily.  Six¬ 
teen  years*  all-around  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  metro:  staff  trainer:  proiluc- 
tion  expert.  Zones  2,  3,  .5.  Box  841, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER,  who  has  had  his  fill 
of  N.Y.C.  trade  publications,  wants  to 
return  to  newspai>ers  where  in  six 
years  of  exi»erience  he  was  promoted 
from  reporter  ti>  sports  e<litor  to  city 
editor  to  managing  editor.  I  am  27. 
marrie<l,  a  native  southerner:  an<l  I 
want  to  relocate  in  the  southwest.  Box 
856,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE.  NEWS  -  EDITOKI.AL, 
plans  early  retirement  after  34  years 
w’ith  major  publisher-broadcaster.  Seeks  j 
weekly  nwspajer  position  with  view  ! 
towanl  purchafiing.  Zone  5.  Box  S49, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  SOCIAL  WORKEK/librarian 
seeks  reporting  job  on  California  coast.  . 
Box  861,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-REPORTER,  in.  capable  any 
spot,  reiXH'ling  or  desk.  Available  due 
failure  recently-laun<he<l  holiby  pa|)er.  | 
Locateil  Zone  6.  Box  847,  Exlitor  & 
Publisher. 

WILL  TRADE:  Hard  work,  honesty, 
intelligence  and  12  years'  solid  news- 
pai>er  and  magazine  writing  ex|»eri- 
ence,  including  all  l»eats--  police  to 
statehouse — with  emphasis  on  in-depth 
features:  ASKING:  True  challenge, 
variety,  free<lom.  chance  to  work  where 
woo<ls  still  grow,  lakes  still  sparkle, 
fish  still  bite.  Korean  vet,  university 
graduate :  now  employetl  gocnl  stand¬ 
ing:  single  but  responsible  :  references. 
Prefer  Wise..  Minn..  Rocky  Moun- 
i  tains.  Box  H43,  Elitxu*  &  Publisher. 


F  ree— Lance 


I  EUROPE 

Working  journalists  on  extende<l  tour 
I  seek  news,  feature,  photo  assignments. 

I  Flexible  itinery — tell  us  where,  what 
I  you  want.  We’ll  get  it  after  July  1. 
Box  776,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.  ORIENT  FEATURES—  Eight  years’  re- 
:  porting  from  Southeast  Asia,  India. 
,  Travel,  political,  cultural.  Samples, 
references  on  request.  Regular  rates. 
Payment  on  acceptance.  Box  839,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


!  Operators-^Machinists 

MACHINIST — All  hot  metal  machines, 

I  mixers,  quadders,  saws.  TTS.  TOU, 

1  Elrocls,  Strip  casters.  Ludlows:  some 
'  electronics  and  linofilm.  Former  head 
j  machinist.  19  years’  at  trade.  Wife  is 
I  TTS  perforator  oi)erator.  Fairchild  and 
■  Star.  Ad  set  an<l  mark-up  for  IBM 
I  1130.  Union.  Box  611,  Eilltor  & 

I  Publisher. 

HEAD  MACHINIST — Exi>t*rienced  con- 
I  version  by  60M  daily  as  head  machinist 
i  ami  pro<luction  foreman  with  men  anfl 
women.  Strong  maintenance  on  Photon 
[  560,  713,  lntertyi)e,  TT.S  Linoty^. 

I  Elecktrons.  mixers,  peripherjil  equip¬ 
ment  on  1130  IBM  system.  Young  man 
I  — will  relocate.  Box  58'',  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 


MACHINIST,  3-1,  12  years’  exi)erience; 
fully  exi^erienoed  all  typt*s  of  com|K)sing 
room  etjuipment;  wishes  to  relocate  in 
small  town  in  Pacific  Northwest.  Will 
answer  all  replies.  Box  648,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


Photography 

AWARD-WINNING  FEMALE  J-(;RAD 
22,  with  exi>erience  on  sulairban  daily, 
seeks  challenging  photo  job.  Area  is 
no  limitation.  J.  Hartman,  13l  Com¬ 
monwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. — 02216. 


EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  MAN.  with 
family,  looking  to  settle  in  photi)  |K>si- 
tion  in  or  near  Ohio.  Will  consider  any 
and  all  offers.  Box  857,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Pressmen-^Stereotypers 

PRESSMAN,  27.  thoroughly  competent 
in  all  phases  of  press  and  stei'€H>type 
work,  desires  to  relocate.  Box  745. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET  URBANITE  EXPERT  wishes 
to  relocate  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Excellent 
hackgrounH  knowledge  and  exi)erience 
in  camera,  plate-making,  pressnaim 
and  color.  Hjus  1  year’s  letterpress  and 
5  offset  Urbanite.  Presently  Superin¬ 
tendent:  prefers  same  positit)n.  Box 
335  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTING  PRESSMAN.  Duplex, 
mrxlel  E  and  A  :  offset  and  letterpress. 
Box  671,  E<litor  &  Publi.sher. 


Printers 


EXPERIENCED  IN  OFFSET.  LP 
30-year-<>l(l,  marrie<l;  presently  fore¬ 
man  of  paper  and  commereial  shop. 
Known  paste-up,  camera  (color  separa¬ 
tion),  strijeup,  web  presses,  photo 
typesetters.  Prefer  Western  states.  Sam 
McMichael,  .550  ’C’  Street.  N.W.. 

Ephrata,  Wash. — 9SS23.  (AC  509)  SK 
4-4010. 


FOREMAN  -  ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 
capat)le  of  maltin)r  cold  tyjie  chanjrc- 
over.  Camera,  etching.  Photon,  color 
work,  cold  and  hot  type  comiK>sition. 
Available  imme<liately !  Will  relocate. 
Box  378,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

OFFSET  SPECIALIST 
j  Man  with  exceptional  cold-type  offset 
I  ability  desires  change.  ^mpietely 
I  capable  of  converting  your  own  plant 
from  letterpress  to  offset,  or  cutting 
;  costs  in  your  present  offset  or  letter- 
i  press  shop.  A  competent  journeyman 
I  on  almost  all  offset  equipment,  as  well 
I  as  a  proven  administrator.  Job  desired 
is  a  general  manager  or  production 
I  manager.  Write  Bo.x  778,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


EX-REGULAR  ARMY  CAPTAIN.  33. 
degree,  seeks  stimulating  working  man¬ 
agement  PR  or  communications  iK>st 
with  well-established  organization.  Cre¬ 
dentials:  The  AP,  coi-porate  PR  and 
publications  (top  200  corporations), 
news  bureau  management ;  advertising 
and  photo  basics.  Five  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary  now  $10,000.  No  N.Y.C. 
Box  813,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/WRITER  seeks  college,  indus¬ 
trial  association  PR/publication  joli. 
Box  829,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


j  STAP’F  ASSISTANT  to  retiring  uni¬ 
versity  president.  Handled  everything 
I  from  speech-writing  to  iK>sition  paprs. 
j  letters  and  personal  p.r.  Before  th.at 
I  Wiis  information  officer  for  university’s 
branch  campuses.  Experience  with  mc- 
I  <lium  and  large  newspapers.  .I-grad. 
I  35,  top  references.  Box  851,  Editor  & 
i  Publisher. 


COMMUNICATIONS  SPECIALIST 
with  degree  plus  college  teaching  ex- 
I  i)erience.  Award-winning  newspaper 
i  photographer  for  20  years.  A))le  writer. 
;  Seeks  opix>rtunity  and  challenge  in 
I  new  field.  Box  846,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  R«l>ert  U.  Brown 


Communications  problem 


Newbold  Noyes,  editor  of  the 
Waslihif/ton  Star,  the  new 
president  of  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  was 
right  on  target  in  this  space 
last  week  when  he  said  “the 
American  press  and  the  concept 
cf  press  freedom  is  under  more 
serious  attack  today  than  at 
any  time  in  this  century.” 

This  was  part  of  his  speech 
to  the  International  Newspaper 
Promotion  .Association  in  which 
he  said  “hy  far  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  aspect  of  our  present  predi¬ 
cament  is  the  fact  that  the  pub¬ 
lic,  all  too  obviously,  either 
sides  with  our  critics,  or  doesn’t 
care  .  .  .  They  not  only  fail  to 
admire  us,  they  seem  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  neither  to 
trust  or  respect  us.” 

Survey  after  survey  has  re¬ 
vealed  that  a  large  segment  of 
the  public  would  agree  to  some 
government  control  of  the  press 
for  assorted  reasons.  A  vast 
lack  of  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  is 
also  revealed. 

And  one  doesn’t  need  a  sur¬ 
vey  to  find  great  misunder¬ 
standings  and  misconceptions 
about  what  the  role  of  the 
press  has  been  or  should  be  in 
the  world  today.  A  great  many 
of  the  anti-press  slogans  and 
myths  of  the  last  -jO  years  are 
being  revived  and  accepted  as 
gosuel. 

The  .4SNE  meeting  was  told 
bv  157  “Bay  Area  journalists” 
that  “editors  have  contributed 
to  the  tragedy  that  is  Southeast 
Asia”  and  that  “the  nation’s 
newspapers  have  net  done 
enough  to  acquaint  their  read¬ 
ers  with  the  origins  of  this 
war — and  its  illegality.” 

A  group  of  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  told  ASNE  “we  have 
seen  the  depressing  degree  to 
which  the  media  have  impeded 
change  by  their  failure  to  fully 
and  accurately  inform  the  pub¬ 
lic.” 

And  a  journalism  professor 
at  the  University  of  Montana, 
Nathan  Blumberg,  recently  ex¬ 
pounded  on  the  proposition  that 
“if  the  news  media  in  the  U.S. 
had  told  the  truth  about  our 
government  and  our  society 
even  in  the  last  20  years,  this 
nation  would  not  stand  today 
where  it  is:  on  the  brink  of  a 
civil  war  and  at  the  beginning 
of  a  protracted  period  of  civil 
strife,  unparalleled  in  its  his¬ 
tory  .  .  .  The  media  of  general 


circulation  are  responsible  in 
large  measure  for  the  dreadful 
problems  we  face  today.” 


They  will  probably  be  attacked 
for  not  exposing  the  dangerous 
results  of  dumping  mercury  in 
deep  water  when  up  until  now- 
even  the  chemists  thought  that 
was  the  only  safe  way  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  it. 

Newspapers  have  been  repor¬ 
ting  the  scene  and  in  many 
cases  editors  are  the  first  to 
admit  that  they  didn’t  do 
enough  reporting  “in  depth.” 
But  now  they  are  to  blame  for 
not  being  omniscient. 


All  of  this  of  course,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  concedes  to  the 
press — mainly  newspapers — a 
power  and  influence  that  these 
same  critics  in  the  past  would 
have  denied  existed. 

The  criticism  of  the  press 
usually  is  subjective  based  on 
the  particular  interest  or  bias 
of  the  critic  at  a  given  moment. 

Blaming  the  press  for  not  ac¬ 
quainting  readers  about  the 
origins  and  progress  of  the  war 
merely  shows  that  the  accusser 
hasn’t  been  reading  or  listening 
very  much  for  the  last  10 
years.  The  word  “illegality” 
means  the  press  is  guilty  be¬ 
cause  it  didn’t  form  an  anti¬ 
war  opinion  before  anyome  else 
did. 

.As  in  most  of  the.se  criti¬ 
cisms,  hindsight  is  important. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  press 
was  giving  Harry  Truman  hell, 
and  he  was  giving  it  right 
back.  .And  the  press  was  being 
criticized  then  for  all  the  same 
reasons  it  is  now  being  found 
at  fault. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  urban 
planners  and  the  press  were 
concerned  about  urban  blight 
and  sprawl  and  slums  and  the 
flight  to  the  suburbs  but  now 
the  press  is  being  criticized  be- 
cau.se  it  didn’t  predict  Watts  or 
Newark,  etc.,  when  even  the  so¬ 
ciologists  didn’t  do  so. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  press 
was  reporting  research  that 
claimed  to  link  cancer  w-ith 
cigarette  smoking  but  now  the 
press  is  attacked  for  not  taking 
a  positive  .stand  then  against 
smoking  when  not  all  research¬ 
ers  were  prepared  to  do  so. 

Twenty  years  ago  newspa¬ 
pers  were  reporting  the  in¬ 
creasing  seriousness  of  the 
smog  problem  in  our  major  cit¬ 
ies  and  now  tbev  are  attacked 
for  failing  to  get  anyone  to  do 
anvthing  about  it  then. 

Could  newspaper  editors 
have  been  expected  to  forecast 
the  appearance  of  dangerous 
insecticides  in  bodv  tissues 
when  even  the  chemists  weren’t 
aware  of  the  danger? 

They  were  reporting  on  the 
increasing  pollution  of  water¬ 
ways.  They  are  blamed  now  for 
net  getting  people  and  govern¬ 
ments  to  do  something  about  it. 


John  S.  Knight,  editorial 
chairman  of  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  had  something  to 
say  about  all  this  recently  at 
Ohio  University  when  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Carr  Van  Anda 
Aw-ard ; 

“It  is  the  current  fashion  to 
find  the  press  unbelievable, 
non-objective,  sensational,  pre¬ 
judiced,  too  liberal,  too  conser¬ 
vative,  pro-establisbment  and 
caring  nothing  about  minority 
rights. 

“The  government,  which  has 
long  suffered  from  a  credibility 
gap  of  its  own,  is  now  attemp¬ 
ting  under  the  Nixon  adminis¬ 
tration  to  destroy  the  credibili¬ 
ty  cf  what  you  read  and  hear. 

“The  rationale  for  these  at¬ 
tacks  upon  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  the  networks  eludes 
me,  but  certainly  Mr.  Agnew  is 
not  pursuing  this  course  w-ith- 
out  approval  from  the  White 
House. 

“Following  Mr.  Nixon’s  elec¬ 
tion,  he  asked  for  ‘constructive 
criticism’  from  the  press.  But 
as  it  grew  with  the  unfolding 
of  events,  the  Vice  President 
began  belaboring  the  news 
media  for  offering  precisely 
what  the  President  had  re- 
que.sted. 

“Since  then,  every  small-time 
politician  who  fails  to  get  an 
editorial  endorsement  begins  to 
rant  about  the  gioss  unfairness 


of  the  news  media. 

“Well,  what  is  the  news 
media — The  Washington  Post 
or  the  Colntnbns  Dispatch,  the 
national  networks  or  a  rabid 
segregationist  on  a  250  watt 
radio  station  in  Mississippi? 

“The  indiscriminate  lumping 
together  of  such  disparate  phi¬ 
losophies  and  means  of  dissemi¬ 
nation  provides  an  easy  mark 
for  the  extremists — ^both  right 
and  left — who  in  their  zeal  for 
pet  causes  lose  all  sen.se  of  pro¬ 
portion.” 

In  a  recent  column,  Mr. 
Knight  wrote: 

“It’s  not  the  things  you  don’t 
know  that  get  you  into  trouble, 
it’s  the  things  you  know  for 
sure  that  ai’en’t  so. 

“So  many  of  us  are  so  cer¬ 
tain  about  everything,  and  nev¬ 
er  mind  hearing  the  other  side 
of  even  sides  of  an  issue  or 
(luestion.  What  passes  for  cour¬ 
age  in  taking  a  position  may 
actually  be  a  manifestation  of 
ignorance.  To  arrive  at  firm 
conclusions  without  adequate 
information  is  a  form  of 
frightening  self-delusion.” 


Section  on  tleatli 

A  series  of  nine  articles 
about  death  has  been  reprinted 
in  an  eight-page  section  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  The 
material,  prepared  by  editor  A. 
A.  Sniyser  and  editor  emeritus 
William  H.  Ewing,  ran  from 
May  12-22. 


Ridder  director 

W.  J.  Pennington,  president 
of  Seattle  Times  Co.,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  Ridder 
Publications  Inc.  which  owns 
49.5Vf  of  the  voting  stock  of 
the  Seattle  company. 


70%  of 


newspaper 


Baltimore’s 
advertising 
is  in  the  Sunpapers. 

Morning,  Evening,  Sunday. 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer.Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee. 

Member,  Newspaper  1. 
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Stereotype 

letterpress 

delivers  quality 


l3 


and  ifs  econofnical,  tool 


r 


With  stereotype  letterpress,  you  get 
firm  edges  and  crisp,  clear  inking.  / 
undiluted,  which  helps  maintain  un 
and  color  throughout  the  press  run 


sharp,  definite  images, 
md— your  ink  is  deposited 
Iformity  of  both  image 


Extremely  economical,  stereotype  letterpress  plate  making  not 
only  offers  duplicate  plates  “for  pennies”  but  your  paper  cost  is 
cut  and  wastage  on  long  runs  can  be  j<ept  to  allowable  percentages. 

i 

Making  mats  for  stereotype  letterprsss  printing  is  our  only 
business.  As  specialists  who  have  sjient  59  years  and  millioris  of 
dollars  in  research  engineering  to  deliver  ever-improved 
products,  we  always  welcome  oppoi  tunities  to  demonstrate 
how  and  why  stereotype  letterpress  can  give  you  better  printing 
at  less  cost! 


WOOD  FLONG  C 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  New  York  Office:  551  Fifth  Ave.,  Phone:  MU  7-2950 
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